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INTRODUCTION 


This volume of the International Yearbook of Education, 
covering sixty-nine countries, is the seventeenth of a series initiated 
in 1953 to provide annually as complete a picture as possible of 
developments in the educational world. 


an essay in comparative education indicating educational develop- 
ments under subject headings, while its second part presents these 
developments in the form of a detailed report on each country. 

- Added importance attaching to personal contact on account of 
the growth of international relationships, this volume also includes 
a list of leading officials in the Ministries of Education, and, as was 
the custom up to 1939, statistics of educational finance, staffs, and 
enrolments. 

Encouraged by the welcome given the previous year to this fea- 


_ ture, we venture to sum up the characteristics of the year 1954-1955, 
as follows : 


(1) Administration was expanded considerably, through the 
establishment of new services and the promotion of existing ones. 


(2) Educational expenditures again increased by an average 
of 11-12%. | 

D (3) For the first time a Ministry of Education reports that, 
rovided the present rate of school building can be maintained, the 
d mand for accommodation will be met in two or three years. The 
tage of school buildings persisted, however, in most of the 
untries covered, and was more acute in some of them at secondary 
and vocational than at primary level. 

_ (4) Enrolments rose at all levels of education. The increase 
secondary level (approximately 8%) was higher than at primary 
el (5-6%). 

(5) Primary education, formerly much more stable than 
secondary and vocational education, underwent structural changes 


A: 


in no less than fifteen countries, as compared with only two in the 


Its first part, Survey of Educational Progress in 1954-1955, is- 


oui 


pan E 
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previous year, and its curricula and syllabuses were revised in a 
half of the countries, as compared with only a third in the previous 
year. 


(6) Secondary education continued to be the growing point of 
world educational development, and in consequence subject to the 
greatest amount of revision. 


(7) The continued rapid expansion of vocational education 
gave rise to problems, solved mostly in its favour, of the boundaries 
between it and primary and secondary education. a 


(8) Despite a common desire to lighten curricula and syllabuses, 
new subjects were introduced in almost all the countries covered. 
Increasing emphasis was being placed, moreover, in primary, sec- 
ondary and teacher-training curricula, on subjects of practical 
utility. 

(9) The dearth of teachers persisted in many countries at 
primary level, in some cases at secondary level also and especially 
in regard to teachers of mathematics and science. The position again 
improved, however, and more countries were able to regard it with 
a measure of hope. 


(10) The education authorities continued to give special atten- 
tion to teacher training; as in the previous year, measures to improve 
primary, secondary and vocational teacher training were taken in 
a half, a quarter, and a seventh respectively of the countries covered. 
Improvements, moreover, were made in teachers’ salary scales in a 
third of the countries covered, and where necessary, steps were | 
taken to realize the principle of equal pay for men and women. 


> 
: P. RossELLÓ 


Assistant Director 
International Bureau of Education 


SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRES 
IN 1954-1955 


ADMINISTRATION — Administralive Measures — Inspection — Financing 
Education School Building — COMPULSORY AND FREE EDUCATION — 
Primary Epucation — Nursery-Infant Schools — Quantitative Development 
— Structure, Curricula, Syllabuses, Methods — SECONDARY EDUCATION — 
Quantitalive Development — Structural Changes — Curricula, Syllabuses, 
Methods — VOCATIONAL EDUCATION — HIGHER EDUCATION — TEACHING 
Srarr — Dearth of Teachers — Training and Further Training — Conditions 


of Service 


ADMINISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


(1) The year under review saw the continued and intensified expansion 
and reinforcement of school administration services. No less than twenty- 
three countries (as compared with fourteen in the preceding year), one 
third of the sixty-nine countries presenting reports, made structural and 
operational changes in those services. 


(2) In six countries, the changes made include raising the status of 
existing services. Departments of primary, secondary, and vocational 
education were raised to the status of directorates (Afghanistan); a 
bureau of higher education was raised to that of a department (Indo- 
nesia); a vocational education department was made autonomous 
(Mexico) ; a section for independent schools was raised to the status of 
a directorate (Panama); a division of physical education was raised to 


“the status of a department (Persia); a teacher training division was 


raised to the status of an autonomous department (Thailand). 


(3) In a number of countries new administrative services were 
established, including a Ministry of Higher Education (Ukraine) ; a foreign 
relations department (Afghanistan); a central educational statistics service 
(Belgium); an administrative and a technical under-secretariat (Colombia) ; 
a research-and-statistics, a physical-and-social education, and an in- 
service-training department (Egypt); a directorate of school and uni- 
versity hygiene (France); a post of deputy director-general (Haiti); a 


. department of higher education (Hungary) ; a bureau for research, informa- 


tion, and comparative school legislation (Italy) ; a teacher training bureau 
and a bureau for sending students to study abroad (Persia); an office for 
the coordination of vocational and pre-vocational education (Philippines) ; 
a technical secretariat, a teaching methods centre, and a school aid 
commissariat (Spain); and a vocational education division (Venezuela). 


(4) In seeming contrast to the reinforcement of school administra- 
tion services, a reduction in the staffs of these services was made in one 
country (U.S.S.R.). 
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(5) There was a continued trend towards separation of administrative 
from technical services. Steps were taken to separate “ functional ” 
from “institutional ” services (Belgium) ; an administrative and a tech- 
nical under-secretariat were separately established (Colombia) ; a general 
directorate of education was transformed into a technical department, 
and its administrative functions were assumed by an educational secre- 
tariat (Panama) ; various technical services were set up, with the same 
idea in view, as mentioned in paragraph 3 (Italy, Spain). There was, 
however, less of a trend towards the establishment of consultative or standing 
commissions or committees ; in the year under report only one country 
(as compared with five in the preceding year) took such a step (Mexico). 
At the same time increasing use was made of commissions or committees 
temporarily appointed to study specific problems. 


. (6) The trend towards decentralization appeared to be more in 
evidence than that towards centralization, as compared with the balance 
between these two trends in the preceding year. Universities were 
granted autonomy (Australia, Persia); the administration of youth 
education was decentralized (Denmark); town education departments 
(Persia), provincial education councils (Spain), and local authorities 
(U.S.S.R.) were given increased powers. 


(7) In a number of countries there was a trend towards increased 
uniformity and coordination, rather than increased centralization as 
such. Steps were taken towards the coordination of the school admi- 
nistration and organization of the various regions (German Federal 
Republic), and towards greater uniformity in teaching methods and the 
award of scholarships (Belgium) ; a newly instituted education technical 
committee was empowered to unify education throughout the country 
(Mexico) ; small administrative units were combined into larger ones 
(Canada, Japan, United States). 


(8) The transfer of jurisdiction as between the Ministry of Education 
and other Ministries favoured the Ministry of Education by four countries 
(Afghanistan, Chile, Iceland, Union of South Africa) to one (Vietnam) 
in the year under review, as compared to two countries to four in the 
preceding year. Except for Afghanistan, the transfer of jurisdiction to 
the Ministry of Education concerned vocational education, while that 


a from th Ministry in Vietnam concerned certain specialized 
schools. 


_ (9) The twelve countries which took steps to assist the development 
of independent schools in the preceding year, were joined by a further 
ches Seay een the year under review (Republic of China, Greece, 

SA nal Indonesia, Netherlands, Persia, Graubiinden in Switzerland, 
ane Vietnam). In most cases it was a question of enlisting the assistance — 


of the independent schools to cope with problems of educational expansion. 


Afghanistan. The de : P 

i i e departments of primary, secondary, and vocational 

ad of the, Ministry of Education, were raised to the status of 

school ae a foreign relations department was established. The law- 

of the Mini ansferred from the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Justice to that 
nistry of Education, as also the school of theology at Herat. y 
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Australia. The New South Wales University of Technology was made 
fully autonomous in 1954, and the University of New England in the same 
state, conducted courses as an independent university for the first time 
in the year under report. 

Belgium. The lower house passed an overall act governing education 
and educational grants. The first phase was begun of a reform of central 
administration, the purpose of which is to separate the “ functional ” from the 
“institutional ” services. Steps were taken to establish at the Ministry of 


„Education a central educational statistics service. An autonomous body was 


established, in the general secretariat of the Ministry of Education, for the 
administration of the State school and universities building fund. 

Bulgaria. A new decree was promulgated concerning the directorate of 
education. 

Canada. Several provinces made administrative changes with a view to 
increased efficiency. In connection with the combination of a number of small 
school districts under the jurisdiction of a single authority, the work of making 


. the boundaries of school divisions and rural municipalities co-terminous was 


completed in Alberta. 

Chile. The under-secretariat of education and various directorates were 
unified administratively and technically. Several agricultural schools formerly 
under the Ministry of Agriculture were placed under the directorate of 
vocational education. 

~ China (Republic of). The educational system was unified, matters 
of national and local import being placed in the hands of the central 


-and the local authorities respectively. Steps were taken to facilitate the 


development of independent higher schools. 


Colombia. Work began on drawing up a five-year education plan. The 
Ministry of National Education was reorganized, and an administrative 
and a technical under-secretariat established. 


Denmark. The administration of youth education was decentralized, 
both supervisory and approving powers being vested in county youth boards, 
for youth, evening and agricultural schools and leisure-time activities. 


Egypt. The existing divisions and departments of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion were classified into four main fields, each under the supervision of an 
Under-Secretary of State. Three new departments were established, covering 
(a) educational research and statistics, (b) physical and social education, 
and (c) in-service teacher training. 

Finland. The question of placing school administration exclusively in the 
hands of the Ministry of Education was considered by parliament, but no 
final decision in the matter was reached. The position was the same respecting 
the question as to whether vocational guidance should be in the hands of the 
Ministry of Education or the Ministry of Communications and Public Works. 


France. The school and university hygiene directorate was re-established, 
the Conseil supérieur de la recherche scientifique et du progrès technique was 
reorganized, and the central educational research and information service and 


‘the Musée pédagogique were combined into one body to be called the Centre 


national de documentation pédagogique. A new administrative category of 
secondary schools was established, the so-called colléges nationaux, operational 
expenditures on which will be met by the State and not by the urban authorities. 
An educational reform project drawn up by a research committee was sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of National Education ; the Ministry subsequently 
announced that a bill in this connection would be submitted to the council of 
national education and to parliament. 


German Federal Republic. Reorganization of the educational system 
involved administrative changes in Lower Saxony, Rhineland-Palatinate, 
Baden-Wiirttemberg, and Hesse ; in most cases the questions at issue were the 
share of the various authorities in school capital and operational expenditures, 
and the reduction of the differences of conditions among the teachers serving 
those authorities. Agreement was reached between the Länder and the federal 
authorities in regard to the unification of school organization. 
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Greece. The Ministry of Education released three officials in the central 
office for post-graduate study and training in Germany and the United States. 
Despite legal restrictions, independent schools continued to expand, as govern- 
ment schools were unable to meet all needs. Pupils attending independent 
schools and schools for racial minorities were placed on an equal footing with 
government school pupils, in respect of examinations. 


Guatemala. The obligation for independent educational establishments 
to renew their government authorization annually was abolished. 

Haiti. Changes were made in the act governing the Directorate of National 
Education, which will involve the appointment of a deputy director-general. 


Hungary. Three Ministry of Education services for the control of higher 
education were fused into a higher education department. 
. . Jceland. A new act was passed on the financing of schools maintained 
jointly by the State and the district councils, partly with a view to giving the 
latter bodies greater assistance. Another act transferred jurisdiction over 
technical schools from the Ministry of Industries to the Ministry of Education. 


_ Indonesia. The Ministry of Education bureau of higher education was 
raised to the status of adepartment. An appeal was made to private individuals 
and bodies to open independent schools, and to make donations towards 
school building, the purchase of equipment, etc. 

Italy. A bureau to organize research, information, and comparative 
school legislation was set up at the Ministry of Education. 

Japan. Steps were taken to ensure that the teaching given at the com- 
pulsory schools is politically neutral, the restrictions involved being the same 
for teachers at both government and national schools. Through fusion, the 
number of urban and rural councils was reduced by 10% between October, ` 
1953 and June, 1954. 


Korea (Republic of). New school districts were instituted. 


Mexico. The vocational education department, formerly under the 
secondary education directorate, was made autonomous. The teacher training 
directorate and the service for the registration of independent schools were 
reorganized. A newly established education technical committee was made 
responsible for unifying education throughout the country. 

Netherlands. A bill was submitted to parliament placing independent 
nursery-infant schools on the same footing as government schools. It forms part 
of a plan of general educational reform based on the principle of equal treat- 
ment for government and independent schools. Two other bills were submitted 
to parliament providing for government refund of all school building and other 
material expenditures incurred by independent complementary, secondary 
and teacher-training schools. 

Panama. The general directorate of education in the Ministry was trans- 
formed into a technical department responsible for the policy of the various 
levels of education, and its former administrative functions were assumed by 
the educational secretariat. The independent schools section was raised to the 
status of a directorate. 


Persia. A teacher training bureau and a bureau for sending students to 
study abroad were established at the Ministry of Education ; the physical 
education division was raised to the rank of a department. An increase of the 
powers of the town education departments in respect of budget administration 
and staff recruitment was under consideration. University faculties were 
granted financial autonomy. The question of appointing educationalists, 
rather than high administrative officials, as directors of provincial education 
departments, was under consideration. Further steps were taken to increase 
the number of independent schools and the amount of the grants made to them. 


Philippines. A second deputy director was appointed to the bureau of 
public schools, to coordinate vocational and pre-vocational education. 


Salvador, New regulations were issued on (a) the department organizing 


correspondence courses for teachers and the grant of qualifications, and (b) the 
publications department of the Ministry of Edition š o 
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Spain. A general technical secretariat for research, information and 
planning, a methods guidance centre, and a child welfare and social aid com- 
missariat were established at the Ministry of Education. The Ministry of 
Education delegations in the provinces were reorganized, and the powers 
of the provincial education councils were increased. 

Switzerland. Education acts were passed in two cantons, and the amend- 
ment of education acts was under consideration in several others. Graubúnden 
decided to subsidize independent schools of home economics. 


Thailand. The teacher training division, formerly under the secondary 
education department, was itself raised to the status of a department. 

Ukraine. A Ministry of Higher Education was set up. 

Union of South Africa. Through an act passed in 1953 all Bantu schools 
were brought under the Department of Native Affairs, and in the year under 
review the Department was planning the necessary organization. Except for 
teacher training and industrial schools and Roman Catholic mission schools, 
all such schools were transferred to the control of Bantu school committees 
and boards. All vocational education, except for the Bantu, was transferred 
to the Union Department of Education, Arts and Science. 

U.S.S.R. Steps were taken to extend the powers of local education 
authorities and educational establishments. The staffs of the Ministries of 
Education of constituent- republics were reduced. Closer contacts were 
established between the educational authorities and educational establish- 
ments. 

United States. The combination of small districts into larger ones con- 
tinued in over one third of the states, and several others were considering 
adopting the same policy. 

Venezuela. A vocational education division was formed in the secondary, 
higher, and vocational education department of the Ministry of Education. 

Vietnam. The government was confronted with a number of problems 
arising out of the Geneva agreement of July, 1954. In accordance with the 
new distribution of powers, only the arts faculty and the higher school of 
education remained under the Ministry of National Education, the other higher 
schools being under the Président du Conseil and the Ministry of Public Works, 
or the recently established technical and art directorate. The government 
exempted independent schools from payment of registration fees, and en- 
couraged the opening of more such schools. 

Yugoslavia. In 1955 an act was passed on the administration of primary, 
secondary, and vocational schools, and regulations were issued on the powers of 
school committees, teachers’ councils, and pupils’ associations, by the national 


assembly. 


INSPECTION 


(1) Inspection services were expanded in fifteen countries. 


(2) It may be said that a form of expansion also took place in two 
further countries, through (a) the replacement of absent primary inspectors 
by primary teachers with the necessary qualifications, and the appoint- 

- ment of assistant inspectors (Greece), and (b) the appointment of selected 
primary teachers and headmasters to guide and help teachers (Israel). 


(3) In eight of the fifteen countries referred to above as having 
expanded the inspection service, the expansion took the form of estab- 
lishing specialist inspection services, much as in the preceding year, 
covering the education of deaf-and-dumb children (Western Australia), 
independent schools (Costa Rica), secondary education (Panama and 
Spain), science, arts and crafts, etc. (Pakistan), technical schools and 


Greece. The Ministry of Education released three officials in the central 
office for post-graduate study and training in Germany and the United States. 
Despite legal restrictions, independent schools continued to expand, as govern- 
ment schools were unable to meet all needs. Pupils attending independent 
schools and schools for racial minorities were placed on an equal footing with 
government school pupils, in respect of examinations. 

Guatemala. The obligation for independent educational establishments 
to renew their government authorization annually was abolished. 

Haiti. Changes were made in the act governing the Directorate of National 
Education, which will involve the appointment of a deputy director-general. 


Hungary. Three Ministry of Education services for the control of higher 
education were fused into a higher education department. 
__, Jceland. A new act was passed on the financing of schools maintained 
jointly by the State and the district councils, partly with a view to giving the 
latter bodies greater assistance. Another act transferred jurisdiction over 
technical schools from the Ministry of Industries to the Ministry of Education. 


. Indonesia. The Ministry of Education bureau of higher education was. 
raised to the status of a department. An appeal was made to private individuals 
and bodies to open independent schools, and to make donations towards 
school building, the purchase of equipment, etc. 

Italy. A bureau to organize research, information, and comparative 
school legislation was set up at the Ministry of Education. 

Japan. Steps were taken to ensure that the teaching given at the com- 
pulsory schools is politically neutral, the restrictions involved being the same 
for teachers at both government and national schools. Through fusion, the s 
number of urban and rural councils was reduced by 10% between October, 
1953 and June, 1954. 

Korea (Republic of). New school districts were instituted. 

Mexico. The vocational education department, formerly under the 
secondary education directorate, was made autonomous. The teacher training 
directorate and the service for the registration of independent schools were 
reorganized. A newly established education technical committee was made 
responsible for unifying education throughout the country. 

Netherlands. A bill was submitted to parliament placing independent 
nursery-infant schools on the same footing as government schools. It forms part 
of a plan of general educational reform based on the principle of equal treat- 
ment for government and independent schools. Two other bills were submitted 
to parliament providing for government refund of all school building and other 
material expenditures incurred by independent complementary, secondary 
and teacher-training schools. 


Panama. The general directorate of education in the Ministry was trans- 
formed into a technical department responsible for the policy of the various 
Jevels of education, and its former administrative functions were assumed by 
the educational secretariat. The independent schools section was raised to the 
status of a directorate. 


Persia. A teacher training bureau and a bureau for sending students to 
study abroad were established at the Ministry of Education; the physical 
education division was raised to the rank of a department. An increase of the 
powers of the town education departments in respect of budget administration 
and staff recruitment was under consideration. University faculties were 
granted financial autonomy. The question of appointing educationalists, 
rather than high administrative officials, as directors of provincial education 
departments, was under consideration. Further steps were taken to increase 
the number of independent schools and the amount of the grants made to them. 

Philippines. A second deputy director was appointed to the bureau of 
public schools, to coordinate vocational and pre-vocational education... 


a Salvador. New regulations were issued on (a) the department organizing 
orrespondence courses for teachers and the grant of qualifications, and (b) the 
publications department of the Ministry of Education. ‘ 


Spain. A general technical secretariat for research, information and 
planning, a methods guidance centre, and a child welfare and social aid com- 
missariat were established at the Ministry of Education. The Ministry of 
Education delegations in the provinces were reorganized, and the powers 
of the provincial education councils were increased. 


Switzerland. Education acts were passed in two cantons, and the amend- 
ment of education acts was under consideration in several others. Graubúnden 
decided to subsidize independent schools of home economics. 


Thailand. The teacher training division, formerly under the secondary 
education department, was itself raised to the status of a department. 


Ukraine. A Ministry of Higher Education was set up. 


Union of South Africa. Through an act passed in 1953 all Bantu schools 
were brought under the Department of Native Affairs, and in the year under 
review the Department was planning the necessary organization. Except for 
teacher training and industrial schools and Roman Catholic mission schools, 
all such schools were transferred to the control of Bantu school committees 
and boards. All vocational education, except for the Bantu, was transferred 
to the Union Department of Education, Arts and Science. 

U.S.S.R. Steps were taken to extend the powers of local education 
authorities and educational establishments. The staffs of the Ministries of 
Education of constituent. republics were reduced. Closer contacts were 
established between the educational authorities and educational establish- 
ments. 

United States. The combination of small districts into larger ones con- 
tinued in over one third of the states, and several others were considering 
adopting the same policy. 

Venezuela. A vocational education division was formed in the secondary, 
higher, and vocational education department of the Ministry of Education. 

Vietnam. The government was confronted with a number of problems 
arising out of the Geneva agreement of July, 1954, In accordance with the 
new distribution of powers, only the arts faculty and the higher school of 
education remained under the Ministry of National Education, the other higher 
schools being under the Président du Conseil and the Ministry of Public Works, 
or the recently established technical and art directorate. The government 
exempted independent schools from payment of registration fees, and en- 
couraged the opening of more such schools. 

Yugoslavia. In 1955 an act was passed on the administration of primary, 
secondary, and vocational schools, and regulations were issued on the powers of 
school committees, teachers’ councils, and pupils’ associations, by the national 


assembly. 
INSPECTION 


(1) Inspection services were expanded in fifteen countries. 


(2) It may be said that a form of expansion also took place in two 
further countries, through (a) the replacement of absent primary inspectors 
by primary teachers with the necessary qualifications, and the appoint- 


- ment of assistant inspectors (Greece), and (b) the appointment of selected 


primary teachers and headmasters to guide and help teachers (Israel). 


(3) In eight of the fifteen countries referred to above as having 
expanded the inspection service, the expansion took the form of estab- 
lishing specialist inspection services, much as in the preceding year, 
covering the education of deaf-and-dumb children (Western Australia), 
independent schools (Costa Rica), secondary education (Panama and 
Spain), science, arts and crafts, etc. (Pakistan), technical schools and 
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schools of applied arts (Vietnam), the teaching of English at secondary le vel 
(Indonesia), the teaching of art (Israel), and miscellaneous subjects (Hai ti). 


(4) Changes were also made in the nature and extent of inspectors' 
functions, including an extension of the activities of secondary and technical 
school inspectors (Austria), an increase in the powers of district inspectors 
(British Columbia in Canada, Egypt), the grant of new powers regarding 
the control of school financing (Iceland), and similar changes (Hungary, 
four cantons in Switzerland, Union of Burma). In two countries, inspec- 
tors were relieved of some of their more routine tasks, and thus given 
more time for their purely educational work (Scotland in the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand). ; 


(5) Methods of inspection and of evaluating teachers’ work were 
under consideration in two countries (Egypt, Nicaragua). 


_ (6) No changes were made in the year under report in regard to the 
political or educational authorities in charge of inspectorates ; two countries 
made such changes in the preceding year. 


(7) Special endeavours were made in six countries in the year under 
report (as compared to five in the previous year) regarding the training 
or further training of inspectors (Brazil, Canada, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Nicaragua, Panama). 


(8) Procedure for the appointment of inspectors was modified in two 
countries (Japan, Nicaragua). : 


Australia. A new position of supervisor of education of the deaf was 
created in the Education Department of Western Australia. 

Austria. The activities of inspectors of secondary and technical schools 
were expanded. 

Belgium. The need to coordinate the work of the inspectors for the various 
categories of education, and to extend the authority of certain specialized 
inspectors to more such categories, was being increasingly recognized. 

_ Brazil. In execution of the plan for the administrative decentralization 
of school inspection, new sectional inspection posts were set up. Several further 
training courses were organized for the inspectors concerned. 3 


. , Bulgaria. A chief inspector of extra-scholastic activities was appointed 
in the departmental sections of public education. 


A Canada. A programme of reorganization of inspectorates was initiated 
in British Columbia. The first all-Canada work conference of deans and 
professors of educational administration and supervision was held. A one-week 
course for school inspectors whose mother tongue is French was held in Quebec. 


Ceylon. The inspecting staff for agriculture was increased. 


Chile. A central ins; i i i 
Ministry Of Bduention, pectorate with wide powers was established at the 


Costa Rica. A general inspectorate of pri i i ion“ 
4 tica. rimary education, and an inspection 
service for independent schools, were established i z age 


Cuba. The number of inspectors of independent schools was increased, 


following the increase in the numbe: iti i ` 
tors of English were created. mareng as gi o > ets 


Egypt. As part of the continued d izati ional 

; bas z ecentralization of educational 

don steps were taken to place groups of primary schools in the — 
ge of an office headed by a senior zone inspector and forming a link between 
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the schools and the zone administration, and to increase the powers of zone 
controllers of education. The inspection of independent primary and secondary 
schools and of women's education was amalgamated with the general scheme. 
Regular seminars and discussion groups for inspectors were instituted. 


Greece. Laws were passed fixing procedure for the replacement of absent 
primary inspectors by selected primary teachers, and the appointment of 
assistant inspectors, and raising the age limit for appointment as inspector. 


Haiti. New positions of specialist inspectors were established. A number 
of departmental inspectors were appointed in the provinces. 


Hungary. The inspection of primary and secondary education was 
reorganized. 

Iceland. An act was passed providing for the appointment of a special 
inspector to supervise the finance, and requiring school inspectors tovaudit the 
accounts, of schools jointly maintained by the State and the district councils. 


Indonesia. An inspectorate of English teaching in secondary schools was 
established. A new training course for adult education supervisors was 
organized. 

Israel. In order to increase inspectorial manpower without the addition 
of new full-time inspectors, a number of primary teachers and headmasters 
were asked to devote part of their time to guiding and helping teachers. An 
inspector of art was appointed. 


Japan. The percentage of local education committees with full-time 
inspectors increased from 33.5% in 1953 to 39.9% in 1954; 5.6% of such 
committees now have educational advisers. Changes were made in the qualifi- 
cations inspectors and headmasters are required to hold. 


Luxemburg. The number of primary school inspection districts was raised 
from seven to eight. 

Mexico. Changes were made in the inspection services for various cate- 
gories of education (primary, agricultural, teacher training, etc.). 

New Zealand. A new scheme for the appointment and promotion of 
primary teachers was introduced, which will enable inspectors to devote much 
more attention than formerly to the work of giving professional advice to 
teachers. 

Nicaragua. The Ministry of Education organized the first national seminar 
of inspectors of schools. Questionnaires were drawn up for evaluating the work 
done by pupils and teachers. 

Pakistan. Specialist inspectors of science, arts and crafts, etc., were 
appointed in some provinces. 

Panama. An inspectorate of secondary schools was established. Four 
new inspectors were appointed. Intensive four-week courses were held for 
inspectors, 

Spain. A secondary inspectorate was established, comprising a central 
“service with purely educational functions, and one or more inspectors with 
administrative duties, in each district. 

Switzerland. Four cantons issued decrees and regulations concerning 
- inspection. 

“Union of Burma. New regulations on inspection were brought into force, 
7 Union of South Africa. Some thirty-nine Bantu sub-inspectors were 
-~ appointed. A larger measure of control over subsidized nursery schools was 
- instituted. 

United Kingdom. In Scotland, inspectors were relieved of some of their - 
more routine tasks, in order that they might find more time for guiding and 
advising teachers. 

Venezuela. Regulations were issued on the competitive appointment 
of primary inspectors and headmasters. 


Vietnam. Two general inspectors were appointed for technical schools 
and schools of applied art. 
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FINANCING EDUCATION 


(1) Just over half the countries sending reports give details of their 
expenditures on education in the year under review, compared with the 
previous year, and in all except three of these countries such expenditures 
showed greater or smaller increases ; there were no decreases in the previous 
year. 


(2) Despite the difficulty of comparing the budgetary data of different 
countries, it may be estimated that the average increase in the year 
under report in expenditures on education, in the countries sending reports, 
was in the region of 10% or 11%; this figure was more or the same as 
that indicated in the 1954 yearbook. ` 


Albania. The education budget estimate for 1955 amounted to 
1,139,000,000 leks (an increase of 196,000,000 leks). 


Australia. Expenditure on education of the state governments for 
1954-1955 was estimated at £A 74,000,000 (an increase of £A 8,000,000), not 
including expenditure on independent schools. 


Austria. Federal expenditures on teaching staffs and school equipment 
amounted in 1955 to 1,569,912,000 schillings (an increase of 224,520,000 
schillings). 

Belgium. The education budget amounted to 8,687,307,800 francs in 
1954 (an increase of 628,661,549 francs). , 


Brazil. The federal budget for education amounted to 3,798 million 
cruzeiros (an increase of 24%). A national fund for secondary education was 
instituted, into which 1% (estimated at 600 million cruzeiros in 1956) of 
revenue from federal taxes is to be paid. 


Bulgaria. The national budget for education was 12.6% higher in 
1954-1955 than in the previous year. 


Byelorussia. Educational allocations amounted to 1,844,206,000 roubles 
in 1955 (an increase of 17,739,000 roubles), and represented 44.5% of the 
total budget of the Republic (as compared with 42.4% in 1954). 


Cambodia. The national education budget amounted to 283,082,900 
piastres in 1955, and represented 10.32% of the general budget. 1 


Canada. Changes were made in the year under review in the system 
of financing education in British Columbia, Alberta, and Nova Scotia, and 
the Royal Commission in New Brunswick published a report on the financing 
of schools. 


Ceylon. The public education budget amounted in 1954 to 135,246,049 
rupees (a decrease of 14,664,020 rupees). 


Chile. The education budget represented 13.8% of the total national 
budget in 1952 (as compared with 16.9% in 1946). 


China (Republic of). In 1954-1955 the education budget amounted to 
N. T. $. 73,580,000. 


Colombia. The national education budget amounted to 67,500,000 
pesos in 1955 (an increase of 138,000 pesos, or 2%), and the budgets of the 
provincial education authorities to 96,919,014 (an increase of 30,796,389, 
or 46.5%). The budgets of the municipal education authorities totalled 
17,823,002 pesos in 1954. The increase in the budgets of the provincial educa- 
tion authorities was due to the allocation to the provincial authorities of 
revenue from the beer tax, and the earmarking of 50% of this revenue for 
primary education. 


Costa Rica. The education budget amounted to 48,425,113 colons in 
1955 (an increase of 2,931,013 colons), and represented 19.25% of the general ' 
State budget (as compared with 18.5% in the previous year). 
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Cuba. The education budget amounted to 74,465,059 pesos in 1954-1955, 
and represented 23% of the total State budget. The Ministry of Education 
budget is higher than that of any other Ministry. 

zechoslovakia. Educational allocations were 8% higher in 1954 than 
in the preceding year. 

Denmark, The government grants for school purposes amounted to 
257,453,000 kroner (an increase of 25,901,000 kroner), and the educational 
expenditures of local authorities to about 300,000,000 kroner, in 1954-1955. 

Dominican Republic. The national education budget amounted to 
5,369,900 pesos in 1954 (an increase of 1,779,800 pesos). 

Egypt. The education budget amounted to £E 28,731,100 in 1954-1955 
(an increase of £E 2,296,200). a 

Finland. It was decreed in 1954-1955 that under-developed communes 
should be made additional grants so that their expenditure on primary educa- 
tion should in no case exceed one and a half times the average expenditure 
on primary education of other communes. 


France. The total budget of the Ministry of National Education 
amounted to 341,000 million francs in 1954-1955 (an increase of 41,000 million 
francs). 

German Federal Republic. The education budgets of all Lánder increased 
in 1954-1955, that of Bremen, for example, increased by 17.3%, and repre- 
sented a higher percentage of total expenditures ; this percentage incyeased 
in Bavaria, for example, from 14.8% to 19.3%, and in Lower Saxony from 
16.6% to 21.7%. 


Guatemala. The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 10,377,385 
quetzals in 1954-1955 (a decrease of 222,961 quetzals). 


Haiti. The national education budget amounted to 16,359,119 gourdes 
in 1954-1955. 
Hungary. The allocations for basic and primary education. were 
increased. 
Iceland. The education budget amounted to 67,511,200 kronur in 1955 
(an increase of 2,748,700). 
Indonesia, The Ministry of Education budget amounted to Rs 899,892,300 
in 1954 (an increase of 117,310,700). 
Ireland. Allocations for educational services (excluding universities 
and kindred institutions) amounted to £13,341,000 in 1954-1955, and repre- 
sented approximately 12.5% of allocations for the supply services as a whole. 


Israel. Expenditures on primary education represented 80% of the 
total of the Ministry of Education budget. 

Italy. The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 258,774,056,570 
lire in 1955-1956 (an increase of 16,676,000,000 lire, or 6.6%), and represented 
11% of the total State budget. 

Japan. The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 119,000 million 
yen in 1954 (an increase of 12,000 million yen). Educational expenditures 
of the central and local authorities amounted to 329,000 million yen in 1953 
(an increase of 55,200 million yen). 

Lebanon. The national education budget amounted to £L 17,372,407 
in 1955 (an increase of £L 2,287,207). 

Mexico. The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 711,842,000 
pesos in 1955 (an increase of 105,212,000 pesos). 

Monaco. The education budget amounted to approximately 90 million 
francs in 1955 (a slight increase). 5 

Netherlands. The budget for education, art and science amounted to 
over 650 million florins in 1955 (an increase of 100 million florins). 

New Zealand. Public educational expenditures (excluding school 

building, land, furniture, and equipment) amounted to £22,886,086 (an 
increase of £2,103,878). 
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5 Nicaragua. The public education budget increased by 2,000,000 cordobas 
in 1954-1955. - 


Norway. State grants for educational purposes amounted to 255,500,000 
kroner in 1954-1955 (an increase of 31,300,000 kroner). 


Pakistan. The education budgets of the provinces, states, and centrally 
administered areas increased by a percentage varying from 2.2% to 21.3% 
(117.6% in the case of the Tribal Areas). 


Philippines. The public education estimates for 1955-1956 amounted 
to 174,916,820 pesos (an increase of 6,617,365 pesos). 


Poland. The education budget was 11.4% higher in 1954-1955 than in 
the preceding year, and exceeded all other items in the State budget. 


Portugal. The national education budget amounted to 642,706,680 
escudos in 1955 (an increase of 20,971,011 escudos). 


Spain. The national education budget amounted to 2,627,100,000 
pesetas in 1955 (an increase of 208,700,000 pesetas), and represented an 
expenditure of 90.68 pesetas per head of the population. 


Sweden. The public education budget amounted to 986 million crowns. 
in 1954-1955 (an increase of 15 million crowns), and represented approximately 
12.5% of the total State budget (as compared with approximately 13% in 
the preceding year). 


Thailand. The Ministry of Education budget continued in 1955 to 
rank third as compared with those of other Ministries, but decreased (by 
50,008,442 bahts) to 250,979,271 bahts. 


__,Ukraine. Government allocations for education amounted to 8,194 
million roubles in 1955 (an increase of 371 million roubles). fi 


Union of South Africa. The budgets of the six education departments 
(i.e., the Department of Education, Arts and Science, the Division of Bantu 
Education in the Department of Native Affairs, and the four provincial 
Education Departments) totalled £54,065,367 in 1954-1955. ‘ 


U.S.S.R. Allocations for education and culture in the Soviet Union 
budget amounted to 68,400 million roubles in 1955 (an increase of 1,300. 
million roubles), and allocations for social and cultural measures totalled 
146,900 million roubles (an increase of 5,600 million roubles, or 4%). 


United Kingdom. England and Wales: Ministry “of Education 
expenditure amounted to just on £250,000,000 in 1954-1955 (an increase of 
£23,000,000) ; expenditure of local education authorities was estimated at 
over £385,000,000 (an increase of £45,000,000), including approximately 
£240,000,000.to be met from Ministry grants. Northern Ireland : expenditure 
on educational services in 1954-1955 was estimated at £9,900,000. Scotland : 
educational expenditure amounted to approximately £51,500,000 in 1954-1955 - 
(an increase of £9,000,000). 


Venezuela. The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 149,713,910 
bolivars in 1954-1955 (an increase of 3,214,764 bolivars). 


Vietnam. Educational expenditures amounted to 293,538,430 piastres 
in 1954 (an increase of 39,525,450 piastres). 


Yugoslavia. Public expenditures on education amounted to 18,184,700,000 
dinars in 1954, 


ScHooL BUILDING 


_(1) For the first time mention is made in a report (Union of South 
Africa) of the prospect, provided the present rate of building is maintained, 
of satisfying all demands for school accommodation in two or three years. 


Most reports, however. continue t 
> 2 > o stress the sh f accom- 
Jati t levels. ortage of school 


ye? 
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(2) The shortage, in fact, was becoming even more acute in the 
year under review, as the demand for accommodation was extending 
in an increasing number of countries, beyond the field of primary education, 
into the fields of secondary, vocational, and higher education. The trend 
towards building secondary rather than primary schools in England and 
Wales, and in Scotland became more marked in the year under review 
than in the previous year. 


(3) School building allocations were reduced in the period under 
report in only two of the sixty-nine countries sending reports, and the 
authorized amount of building remained unchanged in only one of them. 
Considerable increases were made in many cases (86% in Bulgaria, 34.5% 
in Czechoslovakia, 50% in Poland). Provision was made to assist local 
authorities financially in Italy (300,000 million lire over a period of ten 
years), Israel (long-term loans totalling nearly £I 1,000,000), and Spain 


(an annual grant of 1,000,000 pesetas to each province). The direct or 


indirect help of the public was sought in four countries (Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Persia, Yugoslavia). 


(4) A committee on school building research was appointed in one 


country in the year under review (Spain), as compared to three in the 
previous year. 


(5) School building plans covering a period of years were drawn 
up in three countries (German Federal Republic, Italy, Republic of Korea). 


(6) -Various steps were taken in the year under review concerning 
the administrative, architectural, educational, and other aspects of school 
building : the simplification of administrative procedure (Union of South 
Africa) ; the use of prefabricated buildings (Belgium, Philippines, Union 
of South Africa); the use of new and quicker methods of construction 
(German Federal Republic) the adoption of a more functional approach 
to architectural problems (German Federal Republic, United States) ; 
the building of model schools (England and Wales); the publication of ` 
standard plans (Canada) and school building handbooks (Canada, Denmark, 
Italy). 


à Afghanistan. The building to house the science faculty of Kabul Uni- 
versity was completed. 


Albania. Some 1,503 schools were built in the ten-year period ending 
in the year under report. 


Australia. Queensland : 16 new secondary and 14 new primary schools 
were opened; Western Australia: 15 primary schools and 207 classrooms 
were built; New South Wales : 787 new classrooms were provided. A great 
deal of construction was done at university level. 


Austria. The federal authorities completed 4 secondary schools, and 
began work on 4 others. 


Belgium. Despite increased building activity and the use of “ mobile > 
buildings, school building requirements were still far from being fully met. 


Brazil. The federal government built 482 rural and 110 multi-teacher 
schools, and.had 842 schools under construction. 


Bulgaria. The second five-year plan provided for an increase of 86% 
in capital investment for education. 9 
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Byelorussia, In 1954 some 97 schools were constructed by the Ministry 
of Education and 285 by the local authorities. In the first hall of 1955 some 


100 schools were under construction by the Ministry and 300 by the local 
authorities. 


Canada, Following the example of other provinces, the British Columbia 
authorities published a school building manual, containing specific recom- 
mendations for reducing the cost of school plant without reducing educational 
efficiency, and indicating minimum approved standards of construction. 
The Department has also made available to school boards standard plans for 
one to eight-room schools. 


Colombia. Some 1,388 classrooms, 3 secondary schools, and 1 secondary 
school extension were built in 1955. 


Czechoslovakia. In 1954-1955 some 65 nursery, five-year, eight-year, 
and eleven-year schools (comprising 500 classrooms) were built. To celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of the country’s liberation, thousands of schools are 
to be repaired with the help of the public. Allocations for school building 
increased by 34.5% in 1955 as compared with the previous year. 


Denmark, Expenditures on school building amounted to 112,000,000 
kroner in 1954-1955. A report was published on the rational planning of 
school building, and brochures on technical questions were being prepared. 


Dominican Republic. In 1954, the final year of the country’s two-year 
school building plan, 35 schools and 123 temporary buildings for literacy, 
classes were completed. The University of Santo Domingo allocated 1,200,000 
pesos for the construction of a large hall, offices and lecture rooms. 


Finland. Despite a slight reduction by cabinet decision in the grants, 
the construction of primary schools continued on a fairly ete scaler a 
secondary level, 3 State and 44 independent schools were completed, 
7 State and about 44 independent schools were under construction. 


German Federal Republic. T shortage of school accommodation in 
the larger towns was acute. A weal building plan covering a period ory ets 
was drawn up in Hamburg, and a similar plan was being prepared in case, 
In Hamburg 100 new classrooms were opened through the use of schoo 
pavillons which are permanent but can be put up in under three months. 
In Bremen a new approach to school design was developed, involving the 
combination of entrance hall, hall for recreation, and assembly hall, and, as in 
other Länder, special care was being given to the decoration of schools and 
classrooms. There was a considerable expansion of building construction 
at university level, 

Greece. Some 836 classrooms were built and 966 were repaired, at a 


Pi k was completed uildings for the 
Universities of Athens and Salonika, and plans were pelas nada for the 


construction of further buildings for higher education establishments. A 


school building credit of 8,250,00 drachmas was placed at the disposal of 
schools in various areas, including those affected by earthquake. Several 


committees were formed to make collections for school building purposes. 


Haiti. Two secondary schools were built, and one was under construction. 
At primary level, 11 rural and 6 urban schools were built, and 10 schools 
were under construction. A five-year plan makes provision for an annual 
credit of 25 million gourdes for school building purposes. 


Iceland. Six primary schools and 1 technical school were built. 


Indonesia. An allocation of Rs 35,000,000 was made for university 
building purposes in 1954. 


Israel. Over 400 classrooms were built. Nearly £1 1,000,000 was allotted 
for school building purposes to local authorities, in the form of long-term loans. 


Italy. Provision was made for subsidies for school building purposes 
to local authorities, amounting to 300,000 million lire over a period of ten 
years. The Ministry of Education undertook to publish two brochures on 
School building, and a guide to the procedure for the grant of the subsidies. 
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Japan. The total floor space constructed for primary and lower and 
upper secondary schools increased by 3.8%, 3.6% and 5% respectively. 
The Ministry of Education decided to increase the floor space per pupil in 
primary and lower secondary schools. The allocation for school building 
purposes, however, in the 1955 budget, amounted only to 6,900 million yen, 
representing a decreasg of 400 million yen as compared with the preceding year. 


Korea (Republic of). It was proposed to build three fifths of the schools 
needed, within the coming six years. 

Lebanon. A separately administered school building fund was established, 
with revenues deriving mainly from government grants. 


Liberia. On concluding a tour of the country, a school health committee 
recommended that half the existing schools should be renovated or rebuilt. 


‘Luxemburg. Construction was undertaken mainly at secondary level. 


Mexico. Thirteen secondary schools and 5 rural normal schools were 
built. 

Netherlands. Restrictions on school building, especially in the case of 
nursery-infant schools and gymnasiums, were still necessary, on account 
of labour shortages. About 3,000 classrooms for primary education, 300 for 
secondary education, and 500 for technical and vocational education were 
nevertheless completed. 


New Zealand. A total of 526 primary and 252 post-primary classrooms 
were built in 1954-1955. 


Nicaragua.’ Sixteen schools were built. 


Norway. The 1955 school building quota of the Ministry of Church 
and Education remained unchanged at 80,000 square metres, despite the 
continued urgent need for more school accommodation. 


Pakistan. The lack of school buildings continued to be felt, and building 
was given high priority, throughout the country. The central government social 
uplift grants for 1954-1955, totalling Rs 21,461,000, were mainly for school 
building purposes. 

Panama. It was estimated that 16 million balboas would be required 
in -the coming four years for primary school building alone. 

Persia. The implementation was begun of the seven-year plan for the 
building of 2,170 schools at the rate of 310 per annum. Endeavours were 
made to induce associations and private individuals to donate land or buildings 
for schools. 

Philippines. A total of 538 ordinary schools and several prefabricated 
schools were completed in 1954-1955. 


Poland. Some 324 schools were constructed in 1954. School building 
allocations are to be increased by 50% in 1955-1956. 


Portugal. In continuance of the “ Centenary Plan”, 464 primary 
schools (709 classrooms) were under construction. 


Salvador. Some 23 primary schools (342 classrooms) were built. 


Spain. A committee was appointed to draw up the health and educa- 
tional standards to be reached by new schools. Provision was made for the 
annual grant to each provincial school building committee of a minimum 
of 1,000,000 pesetas. An allocation of over 130 million pesetas was made 
for the construction of one thousand primary schools a year. Five vocational 
schools and 1 vocational guidance and apprenticeship school were built. 


Switzerland. In all cantons the construction of new schools was necessi- 
tated by the increase of enrolments due to the rise in the birth rate since 1942, 


Syria. School building activity was manifested mainly in frontier areas. 


Ukraine. School building in 1954 included the completion of 156 secon- 
dary schools, and 103 State-financed and 334 kolkhoz-financed kindergartens, 


Union of Burma, Some 39 upper and 3 lower secondary schools were 
completed. . 
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Union of South Africa. Administrative. procedure in connection with 
school building was simplified.. Temporary accommodation in the form of 
prefabricated buildings was supplied in Natal and the Cape. The hope was 
entertained of satisfying all demands for school accommodation, in two or 
three years, provided the present rate of building is maintained. 


U.S.S.R. In 1954 the Soviet Union built and opefied 1,928 new schools, 
catering for a total of 484,000 pupils. 


United Kingdom. England and Wales: in 1954 some 640 new primary 
and secondary schools were occupied. Scotland: the government decided 
to make additional resources available for school building ; new primary 
and secondary schools and extensions, totalling 886 classrooms and catering 
for 33,621 pupils, were built in 1954. The trend towards building secondary 
rather than primary schools became more marked in England and Wales, 
and Scotland. The England and Wales Ministry of Education undertook 
the design and erection of experimental schools, to ensure that its school 
building cost estimates and advice should be realistic. 


United States. Classrooms were being constructed at the rate of about 
60,000 (as compared with the estimated requirement of over 100,000) a year. 
Schools were being designed with removable partitions, so that they may 
be re-arranged to meet changing needs. An extensive research study was 


completed on the functional body measurements of school-age children in 
working positions. 


Venezuela. Some 15 multi-class primary schools, 5 normal schools, 
extensions to 2 normal schools à Rubio, 1 secondary school, 1 trades school, 
and several university buildings were completed. 


Yugoslavia. A total of 390 schools were built in 1954-1955 in four of 
me O USnS republics. The public helped considerably with the building 
of schools. 


COMPULSORY AND FREE EDUCATION 


(1) While compulsory education was prolonged in 1953-1954 in 
only one of the countries sending reports, this occurred in several countries 
in the year under review. The compulsory period was prolonged from 
eight to nine years in Lower Saxony in the German Federal Republic, 
the compulsory commencement age was lowered from eight to six in 
Ontario in Canada, and the compulsory school age was extended from 
six to fourteen, to six to fifteen in Ticino in Switzerland. A bill was sub- 
mitted to parliament in Denmark to increase the period of compulsory 
education from seven to eight years, 


(2) In several ¢ountries endeavours continued to be made in the year 
under review to universalize compulsory education, which found no 
legislative echo and went unreported. Such endeavours involve providing 
from seven to as much as ten, eleven or twelve years of education for 
an increasing number of children, and go beyond the field of compulsory 
primary education into that of lower and upper secondary education. 


(3) The trend towards including in the compulsory education 
scheme categories of children formerly excluded from it, was exemplified 
in Japan, where it was decided that deaf and blind children must attend 
school up to the 1st year of upper secondary education. 


(4) The principle of making education free of charge was extended 
to categories of education other than the primary. Tuition fees were 
remitted for all children of school age (Netherlands), in technical schools 


(Union of South Africa), and in grammar schools, as also secondary leaving © 
examination fees (Ticino in Switzerland). A 
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Canada. The compulsory commencement age was lowered from eight 
to six in Ontario. 


Denmark. A bill was submitted to parliament to increase the period 
of compulsory education from seven to eight years. 


German Federal Republic. An agreement was signed by the Ministers 
of Education, making the regulations on compulsory education uniform in 
all Lánder, and applicable to foreign children resident in the Republic. In 
Lower Saxony, compulsory education was prolonged a year, making nine 
instead of eight years. 


Japan. It was made compulsory for deaf and blind children to attend 
school up to the ist year of upper secondary education. 


Lebanon. A decree was issued fixing the age of admission to primary 
education at six years. 

Netherlands. Tuition fees were remitted for all children of school age, 
and other school fees were considerably reduced. 


Spain. In order to raise the primary school attendance percentage, 
a decree was issued instituting penalties (including the reduction or abolition 
of family allowances) for parents whose children are unjustifiably absent 
from school, and rewards for teachers with the highest attendance percentage. 


Switzerland. The period of compulsory education was prolonged to 
nine years (six to fifteen years of age), and grammar school tuition an 
secondary leaving examination fees were remitted, in Ticino. 


Union of South Africa. A vocational education act was passed in 1955, 
abolishing tuition fees in technical colleges, and making vocational education 
free up to matriculation level. 


United States. Compulsory education extended up to high school gradua- 
tion in approximately one third of the states. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Nursery-INFANT SCHOOLS pa 


(1) The figures of enrolments at nursery-infant schools show that 
parents were making increasing use of these schools, and finding more 
difficulty in keeping small children at home. 

(2) The public education authorities were becoming more interested 
in nursery-infant education, and concerned to expand it. Nursery-infant - 
schools were made eligible for school building allocations (Italy), the 
subsidy for nursery schools was increased from £10 to £20 per pupil 
per annum (Union of South Africa), and a bill was submitted to parliament 
making the government entirely responsible for financing both public 
and independent schools (Netherlands). 

(3) Yet another country (Dominican Republic) incorporated nursery- 
infant schools into the general education system. 

(4) Nursery-infant schools were made into teaching research schools 
(Western Australia), a series of teaching experiments in nursery-infant 
schools was instituted (Salvador), and civics was introduced into the 
curriculum (Sweden). 


Australia. Subiaco infants schools in Western Australia were made 
into research schools. 
Byelorussia. Some 15 new kindergartens were opened. 


Dominican Republic. Nursery-infant schools were incorporated into the 
general educational system. 
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Egypt. Enrolments at nursery-infant schools increased by 1,431 to a 
total of 2,681. 


Hungary. In 1954 some 190 new pre-primary schools (353 classes) were 
opened, and pre-primary mistresses numbered 5,241, as compared with 4,053 
in the preceding year. 


Italy. Nursery-infant schools were made eligible for school building 
allocations. 


Japan. Enrolments at nursery-infant schools totalled 610,000 in 1954, 
an increase of 20% as compared with the previous year. 


Liberia. Enrolments in nursery-infant schools totalled 1,334 in 1954, 
as compared with 965 in the preceding year, an increase of 369. 


Netherlands. A bill was submitted to parliament making the government 
entirely responsible for financing public nursery-infant schools, and independent 
nursery-schools fulfilling certain requirements. 


_New Zealand. Enrolments at nursery-infant schools in 1954 was 10,640, 
an increase of 888 pupils. 


a ae wea at nursery-infant schools increased by 18,703 
5.1%) in 1954, 


4 Salvador. A series of teaching experiments was extended to nursery- 
infant schools. 


Sweden. Under the title of local knowledge (hembydskunskap), civics 
was introduced into the nursery-infant curriculum. 


Thailand. Some 12 new kindergartens were opened. 


Ukraine. Enrolments at kindergartens increased by 21,000 to a total of 
202,000 in 1954-1955, 


Union of South Africa. The nursery school subsidy was increased from 
£10 to £20 per pupil per annum. 


United States. Some 41% of the five-year-olds were attending a 
kindergarten. 


s QUANTITATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


On the basis of the figures given by the Ministries of Education 
from whom reports have been received, and in the absence of more complete 
statistical data, the average increase of primary enrolments in the year 
under review may be tentatively estimated as being between 5% and 6%, 
which is about the same as in the previous year. 


Afghanistan. Some 33 new rural primary schools were opened. 

Byelorussia. The network of seven-year schools was expanded through 
the opening of 299 more such schools. i 

Bulgaria. The percentage of children of school age not attending school 
fell to 0.46%. Enrolments at schools providing general education increased 
by 57,894 in 1954-1955. > 

Cambodia. Primary enrolments increased by 40,000 in 1954-1955, 
which necessitated the establishment of 1,000 new classes. 

Ceylon. The percentage of children of school age attending school 
increased from 71.7% in 1953 to 73.9% in 1954. 

Chile. Enrolments in government and independent schools increased 
by 67,930 to a total of 976,080 in 1954-1955. 

China (Republic of). Primary enrolments increased by 86,673 to a total 
of 1,143,821. 


Colombia. Primary enrolments increased in 1955 by 98,962 to a total 
of 1,057,074. 


Costa Rica. The number of government and independent primary 
schools increased in 1955 by 46 to a total of 1,368. 
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Denmark. Primary enrolments increased in 1953 by 27,780 to a total 
of 610,335. 

Egypt. Primary enrolments in 1954-1955 increased by 82,253 to a 
total of 1,474,994. s 

Finland. Primary teachers and enrolments numbered 20,234 and 
565,887 respectively. $ 

France. Primary enrolments increased by 300,000 to a total of 5,354,000: 
Some 8,250 new primary posts were created. 

Haiti. Some 39 new national and 11 new independent primary schools 
were opened, and some primary classes were doubled. 

Hungary. Some 60 new eight-year schools were opened, and teaching 
staffs were increased by 3,764. Primary enrolments increased by 4,000 to 
a total of 1,207,000. a 

Iraq. The number of primary schools in 1953-1954 increased by 159 
to'a total of 1,579, and primary enrolments by 49,446 to a total of 275,274. 

Israel. Primary enrolments increased by 17,000 to a total of 232,000 
in 1954-1955. 

Italy. The number of primary teachers increased by 10% ; 2,000 new 


- primary classes were opened. 


Japan. Primary enrolments increased by 5% to a total of 11,750,000 
in 1952. 

Lebanon. Some 50 new primary schools were opened, and 400 more 
primary teachers were appointed, 

New Zealand. Primary enrolments in 1954 increased by 13,706 to a 
total of 330,122. 

Norway. Primary enrolments in 1954-1955 increased by 24,000 to a 
total of 402,000. 

Persia. Some 76 mobile primary schools were opened for the nomadic 
tribes in the province of Fars. 

Poland. Enrolments in 1954 increased by 116,155 to a total of 3,202,675 
at > four-year schools, and by 209,159 to a total of 2,759,947 at the seven-year 
schools. 

Portugal. Primary enrolments increased by 21,043 to a total of 781,043 
in March, 1955. 

Salvador. Some 8 new rural school centres (comprising 82 schools) 
and 138 new primary schools were opened. 

Syria. Enrolments at government and independent primary schools 
in 1954-1955 increased by 16,783 to a total of 336,221. 

Thailand. Some 162 new primary and 18 new primary extension schools 
were established. 

Ukraine. Great endeavour was made to universalize the seven-year 
school. 

Union of Burma. The number of primary schools in 1954-1955 increased 
by 2,044 to a total of 8,951. 


Union of South Africa. The Division of Bantu Education opened 22- 


new schools, the Natal Education Department 7 new schools, and the Transvaal 
Education Department 36 new schools. 


United Kingdom. Primary enrolments increased in Scotland by 17,594, 

- United States. Primary enrolments in 1954-1955 increased by 1,473,000 
to a total of 27,738,000. 

Venezuela. Primary enrolments in 1954-1955 increased by 26,096 to 
a total of 596,382. 


Vietnam. Primary enrolments in Central and South Vietnam increased 
considerably, through the influx of refugees from North Vietnam. 
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STRUCTURE, CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


(1) In the year under review the stability of the structure of primary 
education was affected to an unprecedented extent (in no less than ten 
countries, as compared to two in the previous year) by the development 
of lower and upper secondary education and vocational education. 


(2) In many countries the boundaries of primary education, were, 
in fact, reconsidered or re-aligned, mainly as the result of pressure from 
external factors. The question was even raised in one country (German 
Federal Republic) as to whether it would not be opportune to restate the 
special and abiding role of primary education and take the necessary 
steps to protect it against an invading drive towards rationalization and 
increased efficiency. 


(3) Having permeated secondary education, vocational education 
was penetrating or at least influencing territory hitherto regarded as 
belonging to primary education; the introduction of a fourth cycle in 
primary education, for pre-vocational training, was speeded up (Spain) ; 
5th and 6th year primary classes were being transformed into elementary 
vocational classes or elementary agricultural classes (Persia) ; pre-voca- 
tional training was introduced into the 8th primary year, possibly as 
preparation for the creation of a new category of education (Israel). - 


(4) Other changes were made affecting more the internal structure. 
than the boundaries of primary education ; primary schools were reclassified 
into five grades, instead of seven as hitherto (Western Australia) ; steps. 
were taken to secure greater uniformity of structure as between market- 
town and rural primary schools (Denmark); the primary course was 
divided into three cycles, instead of two as hitherto (Italy), and into 
two four-year cycles in Bantu education (Union of South Africa). 


(5) Even more changes were made or were pending in primary 
curricula and syllabuses, than in structure, as shown in about half the 
countries sending reports, in fact, as compared with only one third in the 
previous year. 

(6) About one third of the reports refer in general terms to primary 
curriculum reforms of greater or lesser importance (Byelorussia, Nova 
Scotia in Canada, Cuba, North-Rhine Westphalia in the German Federal 
Republic, Haiti, Hungary, Treland, Israel, Italy, Liberia ; evening primary 
schools in Mexico ; schools for nomadic tribes in Persia ; Salvador, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Union of Burma, Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., Venezuela, 
Vietnam). 

(7) New subjects were in some cases added to the primary curriculum, 
mainly of a practical kind, including trades, local handicrafts and practical 
agriculture (Afghanistan), handicrafts (Bulgaria), art, general science, 
gardening, and handicrafts (Union of Burma), practical courses in evening 
primary schools (Mexico), handicrafts (U.S.S.R.), civics (Sweden), Islamic 
studies, national and regional languages, arithmetic, social studies, practical 
arts, everyday science, and physical education (N.W.F.P. in Pakistan), 
and two official languages, instead of one as hitherto (Bantu primary 
schools, Union of South Africa). It was decided, moreover, to introduce 
a foreign language at primary level (Sweden), such introduction was 
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pending in another country (Finland), and the number of primary schools 
teaching a foreign language increased (United States). 


(8) The syllabus was revised (and in most cases given greater 
importance) in the year under review, of the following subjects (in order 
of frequency of mention): (a) practical, experimental, and polytechnical 
courses (Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Mexico, 
U.S.S.R.); (b) handicrafts (Ceylon, Dominican Republic, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland) ; (c) mother tongue, official language (Byelorussia, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Switzerland) ; (d) social studies, local surveys (Japan, New 
Zealand, Union of South Africa); (e) arithmetic (Western Australia, 
Republic of Korea, Union of South Africa) ; (f) social and moral education 
(Western Australia, Republic of Korea); (g) art (Republic of Korea, 
Union of South Africa); (h) hygiene (Victoria in Australia, Republic 
of Korea); (i) physical education (Victoria in Australia, Ceylon). In 
some cases the: revised syllabuses were subjected to a period of trial. 


(9) From the details given of the endeavours to renew teaching 
methods and techniques, it is clear that experimental and teaching 
research in general were gaining in importance (Western Australia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, German Federal Republic). Special attention was given 
to the teaching of reading (Western Australia, Austria, United States, 
Venezuela), writing and arithmetic (United States, Venezuela), and 
social studies (Western Australia), and to the diffusion of activity methods 
(Denmark, Egypt, Yugoslavia). 


(10) A few changes were made affecting examinations ; the number 
of promotion and leaving examinations was reduced (Byelorussia), the 
examination system was reorganized (Republic of China), and evaluation 
of pupils’ work and pupil promotion were under examination (Mexico). 


Afghanistan. Trades, local handicrafts, and practical agriculture were 
added to the primary curriculum. 

Australia. To facilitate revision, new syllabuses are severally issued 
either in looseleaf folders or in separate booklets. A committee of inquiry 
was set up in Victoria to prepare a progressive primary (and secondary) 
education programme to cover the next twenty years. Primary schools were 
reclassified into five grades, instead of seven as previously, and the syllabuses 
in arithmetic and social and moral education were revised, in Western Australia. 
Revisions of health, nature study, and physical éducation syllabuses were 
prepared in Victoria for trial in 1955. Subiaco primary schools in Western 
Australia were made research schools, and carried out investigations of the 
teaching of spelling and social studies, and into the problem of reading- 
readiness tests. 

Austria. Increased use was being made at primary level of “ global ” 
methods of instruction. Individual and class “ personality pictures” were 
improved. 

Belgium. The reform of primary education was still pending. 

Bulgaria. Coeducation was extended to all general-education schools. 
Handicrafts were added to the curriculum for the first seven years of primary 
education, and new syllabuses were drawn up allotting more time to exercises. 


Byelorussia. The Ministry of Education did extensive work on improving 
syllabuses, and on reducing the number of promotion and leaving examina- 
tions, and thus eliminated a good deal of overloading of the children. Teachers 
of Byelorussian and Russian were paying increasing attention to a conscious 
mastery of oral and written speech, including expressive reading. The liaison 
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between the schools, on the one hand, and industry and agriculture, on the 
other, was strengthened, and special attention was paid to agricultural exper- 
iments on the school plots, and practical work in general. 


Canada. A curriculum revision advisory board, to advise the Minister 
of Education on problems relating to the curriculum, was appointed in British 
Columbia, which included members of the general public, and a similar body 
with somewhat wider responsibilities was being set up in Newfoundland. 


The revision of the basic subjects in the primary curriculum was completed 
in Nova Scotia. 


Ceylon. A scheme of work for handicrafts was published. Syllabuses 
for physical education, gardening, art, and music were drawn up. 


China (Republic of). The primary examination system was being reviewed. 


zechoslovakia, New curricula and syllabuses were issued giving emphasis 
to polytechnical education. 


Cuba. Changes were made in the primary education act. The primary 
curriculum was undergoing revision and, in its revised form, will be tried - 
out in government and independent schools. 


. Denmark. Bills were submitted to parliament, to achieve greater 
uniformity of structure as between market-town and rural schools. It is 
intended to establish primary schools with a five-year course, and lower 
secondary schools with a three-year course offering differentiated instruction. 
Experimental work was continued in primary schools, with the object of 
finding more active ways of learning. 


Dominican Republic. An agreement was signed with the Interamerican 
Cooperative Education Service for the improvement of handicrafts teaching 


In primary and lower secondary schools, and for the construction of school 
Workshops. 


Egypt. The traditional, receplive method of learning was giving way 
to methods based on centres-of-interest and projects. Experimental schools 
were trying out methods based on correlation of subjects and a core curriculum. 

Finland. The possibility was being considered of teaching foreign 
languages at primary level. 

German Federal Republic. The question of the boundary between 
primary and lower secondary education was under discussion in educational 
circles. A committee appointed by the Conference of Ministers of Education 
was considering ways of maintaining the standard of primary education 
and the quality of its pupils. The relationships between primary and secondary 
education was under study in several Länder. The establishment of exper- 
imental schools was authoritatively recommended. Increased importance 
was given to education for citizenship. Changes were made in the primary 
curriculum and syllabuses of North Rhine-Westphalia. 


Haiti. Committees were appointed to make a preliminary study of the 
reform of the primary curriculum and syllabuses. 


Hungary. New primary syllabuses and time-tables were drawn up. 
The syllabuses for Hungarian, Russian, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, and geography were made shorter, in order to have more time for 
experiments in physics, chemistry, and biology, and to prepare for the introduc- 
tion of polytechnical education. 


Ireland. A report was published by the Council of Education, which 


examines very fully the primary curriculum, and recommends that it should 
be widened somewhat. 


Israel. On the basis of a committee recommendation, it was decided 
to revise existing regulations so as almost wholly to abolish the system of 
making children repeat classes. A new curriculum for the 5th to the 8th 
primary grades inclusive was issued, and will serve experimentally for two or 
three years. New periods were added to the time-table of the 8th grade, for 
prevocational training in agriculture and industry. 

Italy. The so-called “ P ” plan to rationalize the organization of primary 
education was being drawn up, and an inquiry was instituted in connection 
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with it; the plan will be implemented in the first instance in six “ pilot ” 
provinces. A revised primary curriculum was approved and published, 
which divides the primary course into three cycles (covering the age range 
from 6 to 14), instead of two cycles (covering the age range from 6 to 11) as 
hitherto. 

Japan. The new civics syllabus was brought into force. 


Korea (Republic of). The curriculum revision committee recommended 
that the main ground of education should be respect for a child’s individuality. 
It revised a number of primary syllabuses, including those for mathematics, 
social education, science, hygiene, music, and art. 

Liberia. The establishment was planned of a model eight-year rural 
primary school in the centre of each rural district. The use of pupil record 
forms was developed at primary level, and the primary curriculum was 
expanded, 

Mexico. The technical consultative committee of the Federal District 
primary education directorate was drawing up a report on the reforms needed 
in the primary curriculum and syllabuses. „Changes were made in the cur- 
riculum of evening primary schools, involving the introduction of practical 
courses. Evaluation of pupils’ work and pupil promotion were under 
examination. 

Netherlands. In areas where Frisian or a regional language is in daily 
use, the use of such language was authorized as medium of instruction in 
the first three primary classes. 


New Zealand. New syllabuses in English and social studies were sent 
out for trial in a range of schools. 


Norway. A committee was appointed to examine the teaching of domestic 
science in primary and continuation schools. 


Pakistan. The East Pakistan government inaugurated a reorganization 
of its educational system by closing schools with very small enrolments. 
A committee appointed by the North-West Frontier government recommended 
Islamic studies, Urdu, Pushto (in Pushto-speaking areas), arithmetic, social 
studies, practical arts, everyday science, and physical education as the subjects 
for the primary curriculum. 

Persia. The transformation was continued of the 5th and 6th primary 
classes in towns and industrial centres into elementary vocational classes, 
and of the 5th and 6th primary classes in rural areas by the introduction of 
elementary agriculture. The higher council of education was engaged on 
the revision of the curricula of schools for the nomadic tribes. 

Salvador. A new primary curriculum and new syllabuses were drawn 
up and submitted for discussion by teaching staffs, prior to being brought 
into force in 1956. 

Spain. The introduction of a fourth, two-year primary cycle, covering 
pre-vocational training, was speeded up. 

Sweden. In the year under review a system was being tried out in 
46 local school districts, as compared with 37 in the previous year, of seven- 
year comprehensive schools, and in 19 such districts, of nine-year compre- 
hensive schools. New primary syllabuses and time-tables were brought into 
force ; they introduce citizenship courses, give more emphasis to handwork 
and domestic science than hitherto, include a foreign language (English) 
subject to the decision of local authorities as to the class of its commencement, 
and make provision for vocational guidance. 

Switzerland. There were signs of a trend towards lightening curricula, 
and bringing them into line with modern conditions. Primary syllabuses 
were being revised in four cantons. Increasing importance was being attached 
to the mother tongue, domestic science, and safety first instruction. 


Union of Burma. The primary curriculum was given a new orientation. 
Authority was being sought for the introduction of art, general science, 
gardening and handicrafts into certain primary schools. 


Union of South Africa. Bantu primary education was divided into 
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two four-year cycles, and draft syllabuses were published for them; the 
teaching of art was adapted to meet the special needs of Bantu pupils, and 
‘based on the still widely practised traditional Bantu crafts; history and 
geography were replaced in standards I and II by environmental studies. 
‘Work was continued in Orange Free State on drawing up new primary syl- 
labuses ; it was planned to transfer standard VI from the primary to the 
secondary school. 

U.S.S.R. The new general-education curriculum and syllabuses were 
applied in the seven-year and ten-year schools. Handwork was introduced 
in the 1st to the 5th grades inclusive, and endeavours were being made to 
make teaching concrete and practical. 

United States. There was continued attention to teaching the skills 
(reading, writing, and arithmetic) in the light of educational research, and 
to making them meaningful to children in their everyday life. Many schools 
were developing more realistic studies of the peoples of the world ; during 1954 
approximately 333,000 primary children in 280 towns were studying a foreign 
language, 

Venezuela. The technical education council continued examination 
and discussion of current curricula with a view to their periodic revision. 

ork was continued on the improvement of the teaching of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and courses and seminars were arranged in this connection 
for teachers, 

. Vietnam. Several changes were made in the primary curriculum. The 
aim of primary education was conceived as being to teach pupils to use their 
hands, and to guide them towards, and thus prepare them to earn, a livelihood. 

Yugoslavia. Steps were taken to combat verbalism, and to develop 
pupil activity through the use of modern aids. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
QUANTITATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


(1) The figures of secondary enrolments given by the countries 
sending reports do not suffice to determine the average increase in those 
enrolments in the year under review. In those cases where the figures 
given are comparable, the increase in secondary enrolments ranges from 
3% to 32%. It may nevertheless be estimated that the increase in second- 
ary enrolments is higher than the increase (of about 5%) in primary 
enrolments, and higher than it was (about 8%) in the preceding year. 

(2) Some of the reports make special mention of the success in 
the period under report of endeavours towards universalizing, and facilitat- 
Ing access to, secondary education; for example, 65.71% of pupils 
completing their 7th school year enrolled in the 8th year of a general- 
education school (Bulgaria), the number of pupils completing the ten-year 
school was 76% higher in 1954 than in the previous year (U.S.S.R.), 


and enrolments in upper secondary schools were becomin increasingly | 
non-selective (United States). o ee 


Afghanistan. 
schools. 


Belgium. Enrolments in State secondary schools continued to increase. 


Bulgaria. Of the pupils completing their 7th school year,” 65.71 % 
enrolled in the 8th year of a general-education school. spe y 


Byelorussia. The number of teri-year schools (four-year primary and 


six-year general secondary course) increased by 194 to a total of 1,380 ; over 


85% of the pupils leaving the seven-year schools enrolled in a ten-year school 
or a vocational secondary school. ae 


Two primary schools were raised to the status of secondary 
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Cambodia, Some 21 new general secondary classes were opened, and 
1 new general secondary school (with three ist year classes) ; secondary 
enrolments increased by 1,111. 


Ghile. Enrolments at government and independent general secondary 
schools increased by 8,129 to a total of 103,865 in 1954. 


Colombia. The number of government and independent general 
secondary schools increased by 79 to a total of 664. 


Denmark. Enrolments in government upper and lower general secondary 
schools increased by 4,598 to a total of 100,598 in December, 1953. 

Egypt. Enrolments in general secondary schools increased by 16,387 
to a total of 108,449. 


Finland. Government and independent secondary schools numbered 355, 
and enrolments 124,404. 


` France. Enrolments in general secondary schools increased by 25,000 ; 
900 new teaching posts were created. 


Haiti. Some secondary classes were doubled ; arrangements were made 
to open evening secondary schools in October, 1955. 


Hungary. Some 8 secondary schools were established; secondary 
enrolments -decreased by 7,142 from 128,769 in 1953 to 122,627 in 1954. 


India. Preparations were made for the establishment of 500 more 
multi-purpose schools. 

Ireland. During the thirty-year period ending in the year under review, 
secondary enrolments had increased, by an average of 1,000 per annum, to 
a total of 55,000 in a population of 3,000,000. 

~ Italy. In 1954-1955, some 74 general lower secondary schools (totalling 
222 classes), 9 classical secondary schools (totalling 31 classes), and 8 scientific 
secondary schools (totalling 40 classes) were instituted ; 770 existing classes 
were duplicated. 

Japan. Enrolments increased by 9% to a total of 5,660,000 in lower 
secondary schools, and by 8% to a total of 2,540,000 in upper secondary 
schools. 
de Korea (Republic of). The number of government and independent 
secondary schools increased by 50 to a total of 271, and the number of secon- 
dary classes by 411 to a total of 2,155. 

Luxemburg. Since 1950 secondary enrolments had increased by 250 per 
annum ; the average number of pupils per junior and intermediate secondary 
class was between 40 and 50. 

New Zealand, Enrolments in post-primary schools increased by 6,532 
to a total of 61,873. 

Nicaragua. Secondary enrolments increased by 32% in 1954-1955. 

Norway. A new State general modern secondary schools was opened ; 
general secondary enrolments increased by 2,786 to a total of 46,701. 

Philippines. Secondary enrolments increased by 7,594 to a total of 
228,430. 

Poland. General secondary enrolments increased by 6,852 to a total 
of 195,113. 

Portugal. Enrolments in government and independent secondary 
schools in 1954-1955 increased by 1,701 to a total of 56,776. 

Roumania. Arrangements had been completed enabling all children 
in the towns and industrial centres to continue their schooling on completing 
the four-year school ; 28.7% of the children completing the seven-year school 
enrolled in the 8th year of a ten-year school. 

Salvador. Two national secondary schools, four sections in the general 
secondary course, and two sections in the common core course were instituted. 


Switzerland. Three new lower and 2 new upper secondary schools were 
opened. 
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i i independent general secondary 
. Enrolments in government and in 
casa by 6,626 to a total of 60,666. 


iland. Some 67 new general secondary schools were opened. 

ie Endeavours were made to universalize the network of ten-year 
schools ; 444 new such schools were opened. Enrolments in the last three 
years of secondary education increased by 96,000 in 1954 as compared with 
1953. 

Union of Burma. The number of 
increased by 138 to a total of 625. l 

Union of South Africa. The Transvaal Department of Education opened 
7 new general secondary schools. 

U.S.S.R. The universalization of the network of ten-year schools was 
actively pursued ; the number of such schools increased by 3,500 (of which 
1,800 were in rural localities) in 1954, as compared with the previous year, 


and enrolments in the 8th, 9th and 10th grades by 756,000 ; the number of 
pupils completing ten-year schooling was 76% higher. 


United States. Total secondary enrolments increased by Lo 
a total of 7,422,000. Special interest was shown in lower secondary sc 


Hani x : $ ming 
(junior high schools). Enrolments In upper secondary schools were becoming 
increasingly non-selective. 


4 ar 

Venezuela, Some 27 new secondary schools were opened; secondary 

enrolments increased by 3,888 to a total of 33,481. -olments 
Vietnam. The number of secondary schools, teachers and enroln 


ion 
increased as a result of the moving south of part of the school populatio! 
of North Vietnam. 


lower and upper secondary schools 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES 
(1) The stability of 1953-1954 in regard to the 


n the year under review, although fewer 
countries made changes of this kind than in 195 


The reports refer to the addition of a 12th year to 


E ix to five years (Karachi 
in Pakistan). 


(2) In regard to the division of s 
or sections, on the other hand, the 
As compared with seven countries i 


or made changes of this kind, there 
in the 


(Leban 
numbe: 


econdary education into new cycles 
year under report was more stable. 
n the previous year which envisaged 
was only a proposal in one country 
d the range of secondary education 


f a study involving revision of the 
r of cycles in secondary education (Persia). 


changes made in secondary education involved 
the raising of the status of certain schools. Four-year primary schools 
latter into ten-year schools 
Roumania), 7th and 8th 
general y neral secondary classes (Belgium), and lower 
(Belgium, Sweden). into complete general secondary schools 


(4) Consideration wa 
hi Oundaries an 


S given to the general 
© one hand, and lower 


d relationships b 
and upper second 
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the solution usually favouring the secondary schools. This question, 
and that of the general relationship between all three types of education, 
was being discussed in the German Federal Republic, Orange Free State 
in the Union of South Africa (the transfer of standard VI from the primary 
to the secondary school was envisaged), Belgium, Egypt (the problem 
of overlapping at the primary and preparatory-secondary stages arose), 
and in Ticino in Switzerland. Most of these endeavours at rationalization 
favoured secondary at the expense of primary education, but in one 
country at least (Finland) a bill was under consideration by parliament, 
which would transfer certain lower secondary schools to the primary school. 


(5) The problem also arose in the year under review of the boundaries 
between general secondary and vocational secondary education, and 
was mostly solved in favour of the latter category of education ; traditional 
general secondary schools were being transformed into agricultural and 
vocational schools (Persia), and certain general secondary classes into 
vocational secondary classes (Vietnam). 


Afghanistan. A 12th year was added to girls’ secondary schools. 

Australia. A committee was appointed by the Minister for Education 
of New South Wales to survey and report upon secondary education. A 
committee was set up in Victoria to prepare a progressive educational pro- 
gramme to cover the next twenty years. 

Belgium. Some secondary schools were established for children from 
12 to 15, mostly comprising a Latin, a general modern, a pre-technical, and 
a preparatory section. Work continued on the transformation of the 7th 
and Sth primary years into secondary classes. Six lower general secondary 
schools were transformed into full general secondary schools (athénées royaux) 
for children from 12 to 18. 

Brazil. Work was begun on the reform of the secondary education act. 

Canada. Certain secondary schools introduced a classical course for 
pupils planning to enter university. . 

Denmark. A bill was submitted to parliament, to enable all pupils 
at lower secondary level to sit for the lower secondary school leaving certificate 
examination, and to have access to a two-year real section and to a four-year 
upper general secondary school leading up to the matriculation examination. 

Egypt. A committee of inquiry was studying the problem of overlapping 
at the primary and preparatory-secondary stages. 

Finland. A bill was under consideration by parliament, which would 
attach certain lower general secondary schools to primary schools permanently, 
not merely experimentally as is the case at present. 

German Federal Republic. An agreement was signed, which secures 
closer coordination of the educational systems of the various Lánder, and 
involves standardization of the nomenclature of the lower secondary schools 
(Miltelschulen) and the grammar schools (Gymnasien), the numbering of 
the classes throughout the whole school period (1-13), uniformity of the 
structure, curricula, and examination requirements of these schools, and 
equivalence among the university entrance examination certificates. 

India. The vice-chancellors and chairmen of boards of secondary educa- 
tion agreed to remodel the existing system of secondary education, and make 
it a self-contained and complete stage providing instruction up to the age of 
17-plus, and followed by a three-year instead of a two-year degree course, 

Israel, A draft law on secondary education was prepared. 


Lebanon. New curricula were being drafted, which will make general 
education less academic, and extend the range of secondary education while 
preserving its general character. 


Monaco. Coeducation was made universal at secondary level. 
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Pakistan. The duration of the secondary course was reduced from six 
to five years in Karachi, and the duration of primary and secondary education 
thus fixed at ten years, as in other areas, instead of eleven. 

Persia. A revision was begun of the number of cycles in secondary 
education, with a view to the adaptation of secondary education to local 
needs, and the guidance of pupils towards studies or occupations corresponding 
to their aptitudes. Traditional general secondary schools were being trans- 
formed into agricultural and vocational secondary schools. 

Philippines. An increasing number of secondary schools were requesting 
permission to adopt the so-called “ 2-2 plan ”, although it was still in the 
experimental stage. 

Salvador. A reform committee was studying the aims, organization, 
and administration of secondary education, and formulating its proposals- 
Regulations came into force on the status of the common core course in 
relation to the general course at the three-year lower secondary stage. 

A y y 

Sweden. Parliament resolved that six general lower secondary schools 

(realskola) should be completed with a grammar school cycle. 
, Switzerland. There was a move in favour of increasing the grammar 
School course from four to five wears in Ticino. Consideration was given 
elationships between general-secondary education, 
on the one hand, and primary, vocational-secondary, and higher education 
on the other, : 

Turkey. The duration of the upper 
t eneral secor y e 
was reduced from four years to these 8 econdary school cours 

Vietnam. A new approach to secondar 


y y education tended to tran form 
certain general upper secondary classes int ans 


o vocational classes, 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES,, METHODS 


(1) Changes were begun or completed of secondary curricula and 
syllabuses in the year under review, in thirty-seven of the sixty-nine 
countries sending reports, a proportion slightly higher than that of the 
previous year. 

(2) Those changes covered a more or less general revisi 
curricula and syllabuses in about a quarter of the countrie: 
namely Afghanistan (the syllabuses of certain subjects), Australia (the 
special secondary syllabuses for non. i i 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and 


Rhine-Westphalia and the gra 
Haiti, Ireland, Spain, Sweden 
curricula), Switzerland (the seco 
cantons), Thailand (the curricu] 


um of the two-year preparat 
U.S.S.R., and Orange Free Sta “ot South Atte, E 


te in the Union of South Africa. 


(3) The syllabus was revised of the following subjects (in order of 


frequency of mention) : (a) practical and polytechnical subjects (Bulgaria, 
(Bulgaria, Denmark, 


Hungary, Mexico, U.S.S.R.) ; (b) foreign langua 
; $ ; ges 
Papai of Korea, Union of Burma); (c) handicrafts (Ceylon, Republic 
ho dad Soa Cee (Denmark, Luxemburg) ; (e) social 
i ; n); science (India, i > t, 
music (Ceylon, Republic of ond iy cee ce Dee 
(i) mathematics, social education, hom 
(Republic of Korea). 
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(4) New subjects added to the secondary curriculum in the year 
under review included polytechnical subjects (Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia), 
music (Denmark), elementary sociology and social studies (Egypt), crafts 
in lower secondary schools (India), child care, agriculture, and animal 
husbandry (Mexico), and foreign languages (Norway). The introduction 
of optional subjects on a trial basis was effected or envisaged in two 
countries (Norway and Panama respectively) ; a free choice of hobbies was 
introduced (Egypt), and Spanish and Italian were introduced (Belgium). 


(5) Greater importance given to the following subjects: foreign 
languages (Spain, Turkey, Yugoslavia); civics (Egypt, German Federal 
Republic); chemistry, singing (Hungary); mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, geography, geometrical drawing (Czechoslovakia); gardening, 
arts-and-crafts, general science, handicrafts (Union of Burma); practical 
work (Bulgaria); practical work in physics, chemistry, biology, geography, 
mathematics, polytechnical subjects, and socially productive work 
(U.S.S.R.). 


(6) Some subjects were reduced in importance or eliminated ; 
physics in the 5th year and the separate teaching of geology in the 11th 
year were eliminated (Poland) ; the time allocated to Latin, science and 
German was reduced (Denmark) ; the literature, history, geography, and 
foreign languages syllabuses were shortened (Hungary); unnecessary 
material was eliminated from the secondary curriculum (Finland). 


(7) Increases were again made in the length of the secondary time- 
table, but the opponents of such increases were able to secure a reduction 
in Bulgaria, Mexico (from 36 to 30 hours a week), and Poland. 


(8) As at primary level, interest increased in subjects of a practical 
or pragmatic value. 


(9) Changes were made in secondary examination requirements in 
eleven countries in the year under review, as compared with eight in the 
preceding year. Secondary entrance examinations were affected in Finland 
and the German Federal Republic, and secondary school leaving examina- 
tions in Switzerland, and Scotland in the United Kingdom ; the abolition 
of the public examination at the end of the 10th school year was envisaged 
in the Union of South Africa; changes were made in the examination 
syllabuses for mathematics and Latin in Luxemburg, and for geography 
and history in New Zealand ; the overhaul of examinations was undertaken 
in Haiti. 

(10) Activity concerning secondary teaching methods is referred 
to in the reports from the following countries: Belgium (experimental 
work on the teaching of classical languages); Finland (adaptation of 
subjects to pupils’ needs) ; France (a newly instituted experimental class 
in higher mathematics, the continued introduction of activity methods, 
the issue of instructions concerning the teaching of history and geography) ; 
Italy (the opening of “ activity ” classes at lower secondary level) ; Salvador 
(the extension of experimental work to secondary schools) ; Thailand 
(the improvement of the teaching of English) ; Turkey (a plan to open 
“ pilot ” classes at secondary level); Yugoslavia (experimental work on 
the teaching of foreign languages). 


> 
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Afghanistan. The syllabuses of certain subjects were revised. It was 
decided to give marks for conduct, character and “ breeding ”. 


Australia. The drawing-up of special secondary syllabuses for non- 
academic pupils continued. A curriculum covering a three-year course designed 
for non-academic pupils, leading up to a leaving certificate, and giving emphasis 
to English, social studies, and mathematics, was being tried out in Western 
Australia. 


Belgium. Spanish and Italian were introduced as optional fourth 
languages. Experimental work continued on the reform of the teaching 


of Latin and Greek, and showed signs of giving better results in the case of 
the latter language. > 


Bulgaria. The number of periods per week was reduced. A new general 
secondary curriculum was approved, and will be brought into force gradually 
in the coming three years. Endeavours were made to secure a more equal 
distribution of the time devoted to the three foreign languages (French, 
German and English) studied in general secondary schools. Better integration 
among the various subjects was sought. New syllabuses for all subjects 
taught in the general secondary schools were drawn up. The time allocated 
to practical work was increased. The first experiments were made to guide 
general secondary schools in the direction of polytechnical education. 


Canada. Curriculum advisory boards that include representatives of 
the general public, were appointed in British Columbia and Newfoundland. 


\ revision of secondary school courses was begun in Nova Scotia, and a 
Similar revision was completed in Alberta. 


Ceylon. The use of the national languages as the media of instruction 
was extended to the general lower secondary schools, except for mathematics 
and science subjects, which continue to be taught in English ; a similar step 


will be taken in regard to the general upper secondary schools in 1956 and 1957. 
A scheme of work for practical subjects was published, together with a hand- 
book for the teachers of these subjects. Syllabuses for art and music in general 
lower Secondary schools were drawn up. 


Chile. Changes were made in secondary curricula. 

tad Colombia. A curriculum was drafted for the first four years of general 
ndary education, and submitted for examination. 
Costa Rica. Parliament a 


pproved a reform of the regulations on the 


awar : 5 A 
d of the bacc: A seminar was held to revise secondary curricula 


and syllabuses, 


Cuba. Groups of Secondary teachers drew up new syllabuses, their 
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France. A new class in higher mathematics was opened ; its purpose 
is to teach science in a modern way, physics in particular, in preparation 
for study at higher level. Suggestions to teachers were issued concerning 
the teaching of history and geography, and recommending the use of activity 
methods. e 

German Federal Republic. New curricula and syllabuses for general 
lower secondary schools, containing suggestions on methods, were published 
in North Rhine-Westphalia. New curricula for the first two years of the 
grammar school course were drawn up in Hamburg. Greater emphasis was 
being given to physical education. Changes were made in the way of selecting © 
pupils for admission to secondary education. 

Haiti. With a view to reform, secondary curricula, syllabuses, teaching 
methods, time-tables, distribution of subjects, examinations, etc., were under 
consideration. 

Hungary. Pending the introduction of new curricula, general secondary 
syllabuses were made shorter, the subjects mainly affected being literature, 
history, geography, and foreign languages. The introduction of polytechnical 
education was actively pursued ; chemistry was made compulsory in the 
first three instead of only the first two years ; a list of compulsory practical 
work in physics, chemistry, and biology was published; many schools estab- 
lished workshops. Singing was made compulsory in the Ist year. 

India. Steps were taken to improve existing facilities for the teaching 
of science and social studies, and to introduce crafts into 2,000 general lower 
secondary schools. A central bureau of textbook research was set up. 

Ireland. The secondary curriculum was under examination by the 
Council of Education. 

Italy. “Activity classes” were instituted at lower secondary level. 

Japan. The new social studies syllabus was brought into force in lower 
secondary schools. At upper secondary level, social studies will be gradually 
replaced in 1956 by other subjects. 

Korea (Republic of). New lower secondary syllabuses were completed 
for mathematics, social education, science, physical education, music, art, 
practical work, home economics, and foreign languages, and new upper 
secondary syllabuses for mathematics, science, physical education, music, 
art, English, and German. 

Liberia. Work in mathematics and natural science showed considerable 
improvement. 

Luxemburg. Changes were made in mathematics and Latin examina- 
tions. Latin syllabuses were examined by a number of special committees. 

Mexico. Child care, agriculture, and animal husbandry were introduced 
into the secondary curricula. The weekly time-table was reduced from thirty- 
six to thirty hours. 

New Zealand. Revised examination requirements for history and 
geography were published. 

Norway. Swedish and Danish are to be taught in connection with 
Norwegian. New subjects were introduced experimentally into the cur- 
riculum of the teacher training schools. 

Panama. A committee was appointed to define the aims of secondary 
education, revise and lighten curricula, and introduce options and periods 
of directed study. 

Poland. Weekly hours in general secondary schools were reduced, and 
physics in the 5th year and the separate teaching of geology in the 11th year 
were eliminated. 

Salvador. Experimental work was extended to secondary schools. 

Spain. Evidence was forthcoming of the educational value of the 
recently introduced pre-university course in general secondary schools; a 
decree was issued authorizing Spanish pupils to take this course abroad. 
The Ministry of National Education approved questionnaires and suggestions 
on methods for all subjects in the baccalaureate examination syllabus. 
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= Sweden. A review was made of the syllabuses and suggestions on teaching 
methods for lower and upper general secondary schools. 


Switzerland. Changes which were made in the federal regulations for 
the maturity examinations will affect the cantonal secondary school leaving 
examinations. Secondary curricula and syllabuses were being revised in 
several cantons. Attention was being given to the teaching of elocution. 
Experimental work was done in connection with directed studies, 


Thailand. The curriculum of the two-year preparatory college course 


was revised, and now includes optional subjects. A committee was appointed 
to improve the teaching of English. 


Turkey. The establishment was envisaged of pilot schools for the trial 
of proposed changes in secondary organization, syllabuses, and teaching 
methods. It was decided to open six secondary schools at which English 
will be the medium of instruction for certain science subjects. 


Union of Burma. Steps were taken to improve the teaching of English. 


Increasing attention was being given to gardening, arts-and-crafts, general 
science, and handicrafts. 


Union of South Africa. In the Orange Free State curriculum construction 
was in progress, and the abolition of the public examination at the end of 
the 10th school year was envisaged. 

U.S.S.R. The introduction of a new 
and new syllabuses was begun in the year unde: 
in 1955-1956. pers mee OA incre 
work in connection with physics, e emistry, biology, geograph and mathe- 
matics, in the 5th to the 7th grades and, m aa 
10th grades, and an appreciable extensio 
dovetailing with polytechnical education 


United Kingdom. Scotland: a committee continued its examination 
of the lower secondary curriculum, 


y 0 un, and it was expected that its forthcoming 
report will contain recommendations 
pupils ; the upper secondary curriculum was a 


review of the organization and conduct of the Scottish secondary leaving 
certificate was completed. 


Yugoslavia. An institute was set up in a secondary school in Bele 
a fe task of studying the teaching of foreign languages in upper A 
schools. 


general-education curriculum 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(1) Activity in the year under review concerni : 
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training (Spain), and 
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of agriculture (Hungary). Other changes involved the reduction of the 
age of admission to secondary schools of commerce (Cuba), measures to 
make vocational education more independent (Vietnam), and the founding 
of a new type of technical school, with one-year and two-year post- 
secondary courses (U.S.S.R.). 


(3) ‘Modifications in vocational curricula and syllabuses, too, were 
made in the year under review in about ten countries, as in the previous 
year. They included the introduction of a compulsory French syllabus at 
technical and trade schools (Austria), revision of the curricula of the 
commercial-and-administrative, agricultural, and girls’ sections (Belgium) 
and of vocational curricula (Chile), the introduction of bookkeeping, 
practical administration, and compulsory shorthand in technical secondary 
schools (Hungary), the introduction of French as an option in the curricu- 
lum of a higher school of commerce and economics (Iraq), the revision of 
commercial and bookkeeping courses (Luxemburg), the provisional 
approval of new syllabuses for technical secondary schools (Pakistan), 
and making home economics courses compulsory (Bern in Switzerland). 


(4) Details of the permeation of primary and secondary education 
by vocational education are given above in the sections dealing with those 
two levels. 


(5) The steadily increasing technical knowledge and specialization 
required in modern production necessitate the institution of new vocational 
subjects and schools. In the year under review these included commercial 
painting and bricklaying courses (Afghanistan), specialized courses on 
office equipment and the manufacture of optical instruments (German 
Federal Republic), a school of topography (Spain), courses on “ animated 
design ”, poster art, and shipbuilding (Italy), regional schools of printing, 
and a school of town and regional planning (India). In one country 
(Hungary), however, the number of technical secondary schools was 
reduced from seventy-six to fifty-four, partly with a view to avoiding 
over-specialization. 


(6) As in the previous year, ten countries in the year under report 
made or envisaged changes in commercial courses. 


(7) Other developments in the field of vocational education in the 
year under report included added emphasis to practical work and reduction 
of theory (Hungary), the institution of psychology and vocational guidance 
services at provincial technical education centres (Italy), added stress 
on the practical aspects of agricultural school courses (Mexico), equivalence 
of commercial and baccalaureate studies (Spain), and the transformation 
of a trade school into an experimental industrial institute (Venezuela). 


Afghanistan. Commercial painting and bricklaying courses were insti- 
tuted. The institute of technology was amalgamated with the school of agri- 
culture. ' 

Australia. New courses were introduced in higher technical schools, 


and courses in metallurgy and applied geology and a chair of applied psychology 
were instituted at the University of Technology, in New South Wales. 


r 
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tenure (Italy), and the grant of certain benefits to further training staff 
(U.S.S.R.). 


(8) Regulations were issued on the work done by teachers outside 
class hours (Bulgaria), and on recruitment and promotion (Belgium, 
Italy, New Zealand), and encouragement was given to teachers of out- 
standing merit (Haiti, Salvador). 


Australia. In 1954, and at the beginning of 1955, major revisions of 
teachers’ salaries were made in all states. The scales for women teachers in 
senior positions were raised in New South Wales to 90% of the corresponding 


scales for men teachers, and increases were also made in technical teachers’ 
salaries. 


Austria. The salaries of all categories of teachers were raised during 
the two-year period ending at the close of the year under review. University- 
trained teachers were granted an allowance for further training. - 


Belgium. New recruitment conditions were laid down for teachers in 
all categories of technical schools. - 


Brazil. Changes will be made in secondary teachers” salaries as soon 
as the law establishing a national fund for secondary education, adopted 
during the period under review, comes into force. 

Bulgaria. The salaries of primary 
were increased. Regulations were issued 
outside class hours, exempting them 
teaching profession. 


Canada. Teachers’ salaries rose considerably in Noy 


teachers taking more than one class 
on the work done by primary teachers 
from occupations unsuitable to the 


a Scotia, and moder- 


tely in the other provinces. Improvements in teachers’ pension plans were 
_ ately p E 


made in several provinces. 


Chile. A law was adopted, making the salaries of teachers under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education proportional to the cost-of-living, 
and fixing salary minima for teachers in independent schools. 


a olombia. Increases were made in primary teachers’ salaries, following 
ne 


ocation of half the revenue from the beer tax to the provincial primary 
education departments. 


Costa Rica. A revision of teachers’ salary scales was made, providing 
for a progressive i 


A increase in salaries of approximately 50% by 1957. 
4 enmark. The gov ibuti 5 laries of teachers 
th folk high an € government contribution towards the salar 


d agricultural schools was raised by 50%-70%. 


Dominican R A A =" tg 
i epublic. nade in teachers’ conditions 
of service, Pp Improvements were n 


teachers. Fifty-cight houses were presented to lottery-winning primary 
Egypt. Primar haci y BOF. Ateena 
Ten A y teachers” basic salar was increased by 12.5%. eache 
fee ig legally recognised status and powers was formed. 

Sne ederal Republic. Teachers became civil servants in Hesse, 
o and Rhineland-Palatinate. New statutes were adopted for 
salaries in Bano Free University in Berlin. Increases were made in teachers’. 
Rhine-Westphalia’ Rig Bremen, Hamburg, Hesse, Lower Saxony, North 


A revision of t 


7 eachers’ sal a 5 ior: 
Haiti. The De lary scales was under consideratio. 


z tment of Nati ; : € 
of National Educar ational Education established an “ Order 
who have served for fite Paes for primary and secondary teachers 


Iceland. A commi : 
under which teachers: are oca. appointed to revise the officials salaries act, 
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India. On the recommendation of the university grants commission, 
increases were made in the salaries of professors and lecturers. 


Italy. Unqualified teachers at general and technical secondary schools 
were guaranteed stable conditions of service. Authority was given for the 
promotion of deserving teachers to the highest grade of the salary scale. 


Japan. Teachers’ salaries were revised in 1954, and classified under 
three heads : (a) professors ; (b) upper secondary teachers ; (c) lower secondary 
and primary teachers. 

Mexico. Increases were made in the salaries of primary and normal 
school teachers. 

New Zealand. Agreement was reached on a new scheme for the appoint- 
ment and promotion of primary teachers. 

Nicaragua. Increases were made in secondary teachers’ salaries. 

Norway. A committee was appointed to examine the salaries and 
conditions of service of teachers in all categories of schools. 

Persia. An act establishing salary minima for teachers was brought 
into force in 1954-1955, and a further act was passed granting substantial 
increases of salary for various categories of primary and secondary teachers. 

Poland. ‘Teachers’ salaries were increased by 20%-25% in 1954-1955. 

Salvador. Houses were awarded to teachers of outstanding merit or 
length of service. 

Switzerland. Regulations were issued in Luzern and Ticino on required 
hours of teaching. Teachers’ salary scales in 1954-1955 were revised in nine 
cantons. The increase of salaries gave rise to problems in connection with 
pensions. The retirement age was raised in Valais. 

Ukraine. Some 337 one- and two-flat houses were built for rural primary 
teachers ; the houses of all primary teachers were repaired at public expense. 


Union of South Africa. The retirement age was raised in Transvaal. 


U.S.S.R. The Soviet government granted higher pay and other benefits 
to the staff of further training institutes. k e 


United Kingdom. England and Wales: new, improved salary scales 
were approved for teachers at primary and secondary schools, farm institutes, 
and establishments of further education ; an additional allowance was intro- 
duced for a good honours degree; it was decided to bring women teachers” 
salaries to the same level as those of men by 1961, in seven equal instalments. - 


Yugoslavia. A reduction of teaching hours was accompanied by an 


increase in hourly rates of pay. Provision was made for the payment on an 
hourly basis of extra teaching and other educational work. > 


pa 
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Austria. Two new commercial secondary schools were opened, and posts 
of teachers’ assistants were instituted for this type of school. French was 
made a required subject at technical and trade schools. 


Belgium. Enrolments in technical schools increased by 3,000 to a total 
of approximately 150,000. A general reform of technical secondary education 
(for children from 12 to 18) was being drawn up. Revision of the curricula of 
commercial-and-administrative, agricultural, and girls’ technical secondary 
sections was completed. 


Brazil. A federal committee was appointed to consider the reform of the 
industrial education act, with a view to making it elastic enough to meet the 
needs of the country’s developing industries. 


; o odia: Enrolments at technical schools increased by 100 to a total 
o! e 


Chile. The course of the commercial institutes was increased from six 
years to seven. Modifications were made in vocational curricula. 


Colombia. New regulations were issued on rural schools of home 
economics. 


Cuba. The age of admission to the preparatory courses at the schools 
of commerce was reduced from 15 to 14, and that of admission to the ordinary 
courses from 16 to 15. 


France. Enrolments at the apprenticeship centres alone increased by 
pes st in 1954. Some 2,592 new teaching posts were created in vocational 
schools. 


German Federal Republic. The Conference of Ministers of Education 
increased the duration of the engineering course to six terms, the Ldnder 
being responsible for implementation. New vocational schools were established, 
including schools for office equipment, the manufacture of optical instruments, 
and coastal fishing. 


Guatemala. An industrial education act was promulgated. 


Hungary. The number of technical secondary schools was reduced 
from seventy-six to fifty-four, partly with a view to avoiding over-specializa- 
tion. The duration of the course at the technical schools of agriculture was 
increased from three years to four. It was decided to introduce changes in 
technical secondary curricula and syllabuses in the coming school year, which 
give added emphasis to practical work and reduce the amount of theory ; 
bookkeeping and practical administration, for example, are to be introduced 
and shorthand is to be made compulsory, in the technical secondary schools 


of commerce. Russian is compulsory, and other foreign languages optional 
at the technical secondary schools. o £ pasg E ‘ 


eae ee do schools pet was passed, whereby the tresasury ane 
i ume entire responsibility for i ational 
costs of independent technical eA a 


India. The All-India C i i 
a a ouncil for Technical Educ 


Iraq. French was i i i 
erona economing ntroduced as an option at the higher school of com- 


Israel. Vocati ; 
6,500. ional school enrolments increased by 1,000 to a total of 


_ Italy. Preparations were made for the establi i inci 
agricultural schools and of the necessary Gaining Yor thet tice ene 
on animated design ” was given at Urbino, and two higher courses on poster 
art batik instituted at Bologna. Three new trade schools (metals and lace, 
dressmaking and millinery, and equipment and decoration of ships) were 
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opened. Psychology and vocational guidance services were instituted at 
each of the provincial technical education centres. 


Korea (Republic of). Some 30 new government and independent voca- 
tional schools (comprising a total of 465 classes) were opened in 1954. 


Luxemburg. Seven regional vocational education centres for apprentices 
were instituted ; the pupils’ travelling expenses will be met by the government. 
It was proposed to add a pre-apprenticeship year to the course of the larger 
vocational education centres. A bill was submitted to parliament for the 
establishment of a trades institute. Revisions of the commerce and bookkeeping 
syllabuses were being made. A diploma in typing was established. 


Mexico. Pending the revision of the agricultural schools curriculum, 
teachers were instructed to give greater emphasis to the practical aspects 
of the courses involved. 


Monaco. Commercial education was completely reorganized. 


Norway. Three new “workshop schools ” were opened. Five new 
schools were established run by industrial firms. Enrolments in the ordinary 
vocational schools increased by 1,400 to a total of about 18,500. 


Pakistan. New syllabuses for technical secondary schools were provi- 
sionally approved in East Pakistan. The preliminaries were completed for 
the establishment of a polytechnic at Karachi. Two new technical secondary 
schools were opened. The reorganization of commercial education was begun. 
Recommendations made by the agricultural education committee were being 
implemented. 


Roumania. Vocational education was reorganized in January, 1955, 
in the light of the needs of the country’s economy. 


Salvador. A new technical institute, a new national school of commerce, 
and a new complementary rural school of agriculture were opened. 


Spain. New plans were drawn up, fixing the duration of the course of 
the commercial schools at eight years; children are admitted at the age of 
10. A decree was issued on the equivalence of the commerce course in relation 
to the baccalaureate. Changes were made in the requirements for admission 
to the schools of agriculture and of industrial specialists. A school of topo- 
graphy was instituted. Proposed reforms of technical education and industrial 
training were under examination by the competent bodies. 

Sweden. Parliament voted credits for the first time for the establishment 
and expansion of trade schools, special emphasis being given to their basic 
full-time courses, and increased the grant towards the cost of instruction by 
individual master-craftsmen and by schools run by industrial firms. 

Switzerland. Home economics courses for girls continued to spread ; 
such courses were made compulsory in Bern. 

. Thailand. Four new vocational schools were established. 

Ukraine. Enrolments at technical and other specialized secondary 
schools increased in 1954 by 10% to a total of 342,000. 

Union of Burma. A new technical institute was opened, and a new 
technical upper secondary school was due to be opened shortly. 

Union of South Africa. Three new trade secondary schools for adults 
were opened. 

U.S.S.R. Enrolments at technical and other specialized secondary 
schools (including correspondence courses) increased in 1954 by 170,000 to a 
total of 1,790,000. A new type of technical school, with one-year and two- 
year post-secondary courses for training highly qualified workers and junior 
technical personnel, was founded ; 268 such schools were opened in 1954, 


Venezuela. The trade school at Valencia was transformed into an exper- 
imental industrial training institute for teachers and pupils. 


Vietnam. Steps to reform vocational education and make it more 
independent were completed. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


(1) There was less legislative activity in respect of higher education 
in the year under report than in the previous year. A draft law on higher 
establishments was prepared (Israel), and measures increasing university 
autonomy were taken (Australia, Persia). 


(2) Effected or envisaged structural reforms of higher education 
included the institution of a third higher education cycle, for training 
in research (France), consideration of a proposal to reduce the duration of 
a medical faculty course from seven years to six or five years (Indonesia), 
and expansion of medical and dental courses (Dominican Republic, Japan). 


(3) Higher curricula and syllabuses revised or being revised included 
the curricula of certain higher colleges and institutes (Republic of China), 
political economy syllabuses (German Federal Republic), literature, com- 
merce, engineering and home economics syllabuses (Japan), the curricula 
of technical universities and higher schools of education (Hungary), law 
syllabuses (Luxemburg), and the curricula of modern philology and 
political science, economics, and commerce faculties (Spain), and of techni- 
cal colleges (United Kingdom : England and Wales). 


(4) Several new subjects were instituted at higher level, including an 
economics faculty, and courses in Canadian and Australian literature, 
management accounting, advanced genetics, and structural design and 
analysis (Australia), a certificate in anaesthesiology (Belgium), a certificate 
in parasitology, and diplomas in art and the teaching of art (France), 
courses in biology and economics (Italy), and departments in mathematics 
and botany, and new chairs in zoology, physics, chemistry, and geology 
(Pakistan). 


* (5) New higher education establishments were established in the. 


year under review in some five of the countries sending reports. They 
included two “ junior colleges ” for the training of administrative officers 
and medical laboratory technicians (Afghanistan), a national university 
(Republic of China), a university, three teacher training faculties, and a 
faculty of agriculture (Indonesia), faculties of education, veterinary 
medicine, economics and commerce, and foreign languages, and schools 
of statistics, anaesthesiology, cardio-angio surgery, and onchology (Italy), 
a university and twenty-seven university colleges (Japan) a school of 
dentistry (Nicaragua), a faculty in forestry (Pakistan), an arts faculty 
and a faculty of agriculture (Persia), and a faculty of political science, 
economics, and commerce (Spain). In one country, on the other hand, the 
number of faculties, at technical universities, was reduced to twenty-six 
(Hungary). 

(6) Changes were made or envisaged in higher education eg 
requirements in four countries (Afghanistan, Greece, Japan, Luxemburg). 


(7) Other activities in the higher education field in the year under 
report included the improvement of coordination between secondary and 
higher education (Quebec in Canada), the institution of evening degree 
courses (German Federal Republic), agreement between states on the 


reciprocal use and establishment of facilities for professional and specialized ` 
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higher education (United States), and continued and increased interest 
in the “ general education ” movement (Japan, United States). 


Afghanistan. Two “ junior colleges ” for training administrative officers 
and medical laboratory technicians, and an institute of geology were estab- 
lished. University entrance requirements were made more stringent. 


Australia. A faculty of economics was established at the University of 
Western Australia. Courses in Canadian and Australian literature, manage- 
ment accounting, advanced genetics, and structural design and analysis were 
instituted at the University of Adelaide. 

Belgium. Higher enrolments increased by 1,770 to a total of 22,769. 
A complementary certificate in anaesthesiology (concluding a two-year course 
for qualified doctors) was instituted. 


Canada. Measures were taken in Quebec towards improving coordination 
between secondary and higher education. 

China (Republic of). The restoration of the graduate division of the 
National Political University was authorized. Curricula for various university 
colleges were being drawn up. Compulsory military training for all students 
was instituted at the National Taiwan University. 

Dominican Republic. An addition was made to the dentistry course of 
the University of Santo Domingo. 

France. A third cycle, for training in research, a certificate in medical 
and technical parasitology, and a new law diploma were instituted. Education 
and psychology were added at certain universities to the subjects that may be 
offered for a doctorate. A diploma and a new certificate in art were instituted. 


German Federal Republic. New regulations were issued for the Ludwig- 
Maximilien University at Munich. The political economy course was revised. 
The Free University in Berlin established the first evening degree courses, for 
persons occupied during the day. 

Greece. The“ also sat ” category in entrance examinations to universities 
and other higher establishments was abolished. 

Hungary. Higher enrolments decreased by 4,766 to a total of 33,617. 
The number of faculties at the technical universities was reduced to twenty- 
six, in order to raise their educational standard. Work was continued on the 
drafting of compulsory curricula ; those for the technical universities and the 
higher schools of education were practically completed. 

- Indonesia. The country’s third university, three teacher training facul- 
ties, and a faculty of agriculture were established. The reduction of the duration 
of the medical course at Jakarta from seven years to six or even five years 


was being considered. , : 
Israel. A draft law on higher education was prepared for submission to 


parliament. A : ; ; 
Italy. New faculties were instituted in education, veterinary medicine, 


i nd commerce (two), and foreign languages and literature, as also 
Soitachtols: of anaesthesiology, a school of onchology, and a school of cardio- 
angio surgery. New courses were established in statistics, biology, and econo- 
mics. A training course for mathematics and science teachers was introduced 
on an experimental basis at the Universities of Florence and Rome. 

Japan. Higher enrolments increased by 8.4%. A new university and 
twenty-seven university colleges were instituted. The ability test in university 
entrance examinations was made non-compulsory. The duration of the medical 
and dentistry courses was raised to a minimum of six years; the first two 

ears are now devoted to general education, and under certain circumstances 
this will also be the case for other categories of courses. A minimum curriculum 
for university colleges was drawn up by the Ministry of Education, special 
attention being given to the improvement of the literature, commerce en- 
gineering, and home economics courses. 7: 


Liberia. The University of Liberia introduced vocational and technical 
training into its curriculum. 
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‘Luxemburg. New syllabuses and time-tables were being prepared for 
the law course. A law was passed approving the European agreement on the 
equivalence of diplomas giving access to higher education. 


Nicaragua. A school of dentistry was instituted. 


Pakistan. A forestry faculty was established at the University of Pe- 
shawar. Departments in mathematics and botany were opened at Sind Uni- 
versity, and necessary staff for teaching zoology, physics, chemistry, and 
geology was recruited. Classes in geology were introduced at Dacca University, 
and a new paper was added to the political science course, on Islamic political 
theory and institutions with special reference to Pakistan. 

Persia. The budget of the University of Teheran iner 
50% in the year under review, as compared with the previous year; the 
increase was paralleled by a reform in depth aiming at inducing the various 
faculties to regard themselves as true centres of study and research. An arts 
faculty and a faculty of agriculture were founded at one of the provincial 
higher establishments. 


Spain. The modern philology departments of the faculties of philosophy 
and arts, and the faculties of political science, economics, and commerce were 
reorganized. A new faculty of political science, economics, and commerce 
was instituted, and the commerce degree course was attached to such faculties. 


Ukraine. Higher enrolments (including correspondence courses) in- 
creased by 16% to a total of 311,000. 


Union of South Africa, The University of South Africa made some 
minor changes in the courses for bachelors’ and honours examinations, including 
the philosophy course, and decided to make major changes in the regulations 
for the diploma in Bantu studies. The University of the Witwatersrand was 
planning new courses in education, local government, physical chemistry, 
experimental physics, cultural anthropology, and hydraulic engineering. The 
University of Pretoria completed preparations for the impending introduction 
of courses in nursing and fine arts. 


U.S.S.R. In 1954, enrolments at higher schools, including correspon- 
dence courses, amounted to 1,732,000 (an increase of 170,000 as compared 
with 1953). 


United Kingdom. England and Wales : the government plans for higher 
technological education were published. 


. United States. Interstate agreements were concluded to pool all the 
facilities for professional and specialized higher education of the signatory 
States ; such education being the most expensive type of higher education, 
considerable economies will result to the states, together with an improvement 
of their professional services. 

Vietnam. The mixed 

e government of Vietnam 


. Yugoslavia. The law on the organization and administration of the 
es approved by the Federal Assembly in June 1954, came into force. 

faculty of arts, a faculty of agronomy, and four higher schools (three pre- 
Mene for specialised medical activities, and one for education) were estab- 
lished. A commission was set up to coordinate the work of the scientific 
institutes and the academies of science. 


eased by over 
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annual number of candidates passing the primary teaching examinations 
was slightly in excess of the annual requirement of new primary teachers ; 
the shortage of secondary teachers was overcome, in Hungary ; fewer 
schools than hitherto were in charge of unqualified persons, in most pro- 
vinces of Canada ; in the Union of Burma, all emergency training centres 
were being closed. 


(2) The specialist teachers most urgently needed, such as would be 
required, for example, by secondary schools, appear to be teachers of 
mathematics, physics, natural science, and foreign languages, i.e., persons 
whose services are actively sought after by industrial and other under- 
takings (Finland, France, United Kingdom, United States). 


(3) The two most effective ways of overcoming the dearth of teachers 
appear to be the improvement of teachers’ conditions of service and the 
expansion of teacher training facilities. Other steps taken in its connection 
include the following : the compiling of lists of trained but unemployed 
teachers willing to take up short-term posts (Australia) ; press and broad- 
casting recruitment campaigns financed by the Ministries of Education 
(Canada) ; encouraging women in particular to take up teaching (Egypt) ; 
a careful investigation of the shortage, and the exemption of teachers 
from military service (Netherlands). 


Australia. Lists were being drawn up in several states of trained but 
unemployed teachers willing to take up short-term posts. 


Cambodia. Great difficulty continued to be experienced in recruiting 
teachers for complementary and secondary education, despite great efforts to 
overcome it, and at secondary level continued use had therefore to be made 
of French teachers receiving the same salaries as French officials, and entitled 
to expatriation allowances. 

Canada. Teachers continued to be in short supply, but in most provinces 
fewer classes were in charge of unqualified persons or so-called ** correspondence 
supervisors, and enrolments in teacher training schools and education faculties 
rose substantially. Various Departments of Education sponsored radio and 
newspaper publicity to show the significance of the teacher’s contribution 
to society. Extensions were made, in some cases by non-governmental organi- 
zations, to the system of loan funds and bursaries to assist teachers-in-training. 


Denmark. Some 1,500 teachers were trained during the year under 
review. If this figure can be maintained, it will be slightly in excess of the 
annual requirement of new teachers by 1958. 


Egypt. In addition to 3,000 primary teachers from the training schools, 
4,800 primary teachers were trained during the year under review through an 
emergency training scheme. The Ministry of Education gave special encourage- 
ment to women to take up primary teaching, since first-year primary classes 
are generally taught by a women teacher. 

Finland. As a result of the high birth rate in the years following the 
war, no less than 700 new primary teachers are required annually ; the number 
of primary teachers trained each year, however, is now in excess of this figure, 
and the number of insufficiently qualified primary teachers consequently 
diminishes by about 250 each year. For secondary schools, however, in spite 
of the increase in the number of education students in the University of 
Helsinki there is still a shortage of teachers for foreign languages, mathematics, 
physics and chemistry. 

France. Continued use had to be made in primary schools, of untrained 
supply teachers; new admissions, however, to primary teacher training 
schools increased by 600, and supplementary places (for holders of the bacca- 
laureate proceeding directly to professional training) by 800. At secondary 
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level, continued difficulty was experienced in recruiting teachers for physics 
and natural science. 

Hungary. The shortage of secondary teachers was overcome. 

Ireland. To remedy the shortage of trained teachers, steps were taken 
to increase admission to teacher training schools, including, for the first time, 
that of graduates with a pass degree, and their recognition as trained teachers 
after one year’s training. 

Israel. The dearth of properly trained teachers still being acute, plans 
to encourage young people to take up teaching were being examined. 

Korea (Republic of). There was an insufficient number of training 
schools for kindergarten and lower and upper secondary teachers, lower 


secondary teachers in particular. It proved necessary to authorize primary 
teachers to teach at kindergarten level. 


Netherlands. Following a careful survey 


exemption, 
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in two cantons in Switzerland, and from four years to five in the teacher 
` training schools of Serbia in Yugoslavia, and the prolongation of the 
teacher-training upper secondary school course from seven to eight years 
was envisaged in Italy. 


(4) Other steps taken concerning teacher training included the 
following : (a) the raising of entrance requirements im respect of general 
education (completion of preparatory-secondary instead of primary 
education, in Egypt, and of ten-year instead of seven-year schooling, in 
the U.S.S.R. ; similar changes in several cantons in Switzerland) ; (b) the 
institution of university training for all teachers (British Columbia in 
Canada), teachers in seven-year schools U.S.S.R.), and lower and upper 
secondary teachers (Israel); (c) the separation of teachers’ general se- 
condary education from their professional training (Mexico); (d) various 
changes in the primary and secondary teacher training system (Poland) ; 
(e) greater coordination between primary and secondary teacher training 
courses (Canada). 


(5) General revisions of teacher training curricula or specific sylla- 
buses were made or envisaged in the year under review in twice as many 
countries as in the preceding year. 


(6) Unspecified revisions of teacher training curricula and syllabuses 
were made or envisaged in Bulgaria (teacher training schools and institutes), 
Canada (the University College of Education in Saskatchewan), Hungary 
(higher schools of education), Italy, Japan, Panama (teacher training 
sections of secondary schools), Persia (normal schools of agriculture), 
Philippines, Union of South Africa (teacher training schools in Transvaal), 
U.S.S.R., and Venezuela. ` 

(7) The following countries added subjects, mainly of practical or 
pragmatic value, to teacher training curricula : Ceylon (handicrafts for 
secondary teachers, mathematics and general science for primary and 
lower secondary teachers); Republic of China (Chinese culture, and added 
stress on practical subjects such as agriculture and crafts); France (various 
subjects for supply teachers); Mexico (correspondence courses on exper- 
imental psychology); Norway (foreign languages); Pakistan (further 
training courses for primary and lower secondary teachers) ; Spain (courses 
on pre-vocational training for teachers of this subject in complementary 
schools). In addition, the total of weekly hours was reduced, and the 
time allocation for art and technics increased (Poland), and changes were 
made in teacher training syllabuses for mathematics, science, physical 
education, music, art, English, and German (Republic of Korea), and for 
technological education and education for citizenship (Nicaragua). 

(8) As compared with ten countries in the previous year, fifteen 
countries opened new teacher training establishments in the year under 
report (Republic of China, Egypt, Finland, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Republic of Korea, Lebanon, Pakistan, Persia, Portugal, Sweden, Thailand, 
Union of Burma, Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia). : 


(9) Further training (such as vacation courses, practical periods, 
study weeks, correspondence courses, etc.) for teachers is clearly becoming 
an integral and required part of their training as a whole in almost all 
parts of the world. The references made in this connection in most of 
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the reports received include the submission to parliament of a bill requiring 
primary teachers to undertake further training (Finland), and the setting 
up of a special department to take charge of further training for educational 
stafís (Egypt). 


(10) Parallel with the improvement of teacher training systems, 
the year under review also saw the establishment of an institute of educa- 
tional research in Denmark and Hungary, and four such institutes in 
Yugoslavia, and the institution in Sweden of facilities for teachers to 
study experiments concerning vocational teaching. 


Belgium. Two new sections were opened for the training of men art 
teachers; the training of women art teachers was under consideration. 


Brazil. Teacher training establishments numbered 817, and their enrol- 


ments 60,820. Training and further training courses for teachers in technical 
schools were instituted. 


Bulgaria, A new curriculum for teacher training schools and institutes 

was approved, and the duration of studies increased from four years to five. 
A new further training institute was established for more advanced training 
of teachers and directors. 
F Canada. Extensive revision of teacher training programmes took place 
in several provinces, mostly with the aim of providing greater coordination 
between primary and secondary teacher training. In Nova Scotia, the year 
of professional training taken at the provincial teachers’ college was made 
acceptable for credit towards a university degree in education, and the five 
participating universities were instituting professional courses in education. 
In British Columbia, all teacher training was brought within the orbit of the 
university. In Saskatchewan, the curriculum of the University College of 
Education was revised, and a joint committee appointed to study the pro- 
grammes of all the provincial teacher training institutions. 


Ceylon. Special training courses for secondary teachers of handicrafts, 
and training courses on mathematics and general science for primary teachers, 
Were instituted. Saturday classes in English for teachers of the national 
languages were held in the provinces, and, English being a compulsory subject 
from the 4th year of schooling upwards, the long-term policy is to give all 


teachers-in-training in both primary and lower-secondary training colegos 
courses in English. 


a ene (Republic of). A new teacher training school for girls was opened. 
rhe eacher training schools introduced courses for teachers of special subjects, 

T parses on Chinese culture, and gave added emphasis to practical subjects 
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uncertificated ie further training courses were organized for 


TS. 
ae new educational research institute was established. 

r E e number of primary teacher training schools increased, their 
he R py 2,956 to a total of 26,864, and the condition of admission 
secondary Elia from completion of primary to completion of preparatory- 
further training of teach pecial department was set up to take charge of the 


: ers and i 
Finland. Parliame other educational personnel. 


to ke nt was considering a bill requirin rimary teachers 
spare time to roe vances made in their field, and to devote sat of their 
eachers was to be pens dao secondary school for training secondary 
France, dy 
supply fies ine taken to give a minimum of in-service training to 
of the academic and pi only a certificate of general education. The standard 
and homecraft are ld es pining, secondary teachers of handicrafts 
of the apprenticeship ‘teacher trang 80> was raised. The leaving certificate 


ponding teaching certificate, raining schools was replaced by the corres- 


‘a 
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German Federal Republic. Regulations uniform for all Lánder were 
issued by the Conference of Ministers of Education, on post-primary teacher 
training. New regulations were drafted on the training of specialist teachers. 


Haiti. A seminar on Haitian literature was held for secondary teachers. 
Vacation seminars and courses for unqualified primary teachers were envisaged. 


Hungary. An institute of educational research was established. The 
duration of the upper-secondary teacher training course at the higher schools 
of education was raised from two years, to three; the drafting of curricula 
for these schools was practically completed. 


Indonesia. The emergency teacher training courses were transformed 
into teacher training schools, and new schools of this kind were established. 


Israel. Teachers in lower secondary schools are now required to hold a 
first degree, and teachers in upper secondary schools a doctorate. Some 
untrained teachers were given training for nine months. 


Italy. A committee was appointed to consider the reform of teacher 
training curricula and syllabuses ; the raising of the duration of the course 
from seven years (three years in a lower secondary school, and four years in 
a teacher-training upper secondary school) to eight was envisaged. Five more 
teaching training schools were opened. 5 

Japan. Amendments were made in the teacher training act ; the number 
of teaching certificates was reduced from four to two, the required standard 
for candidates’ special subjects was raised in relation to other subjects, and 
teaching service will henceforth count towards the award of a higher diploma. 
A bill was passed, providing for the establishment of nine one-year schools 
for training teachers for isolated areas. 


Korea (Republic of). A new school (two-year course) for the training 
of lower secondary teachers, a new school (three-year course) school for the 
training of kindergarten teachers, and six new schools for the training of 
vocational teachers were opened in 1954. The teacher training syllabuses of 
mathematics, science, physical education, music, art, English, and German 
were revised. 

Lebanon. A new teacher training school was established at Beirut. 
Plans were made to establish a rural and a technical-and-vocational teacher 
training school. 

Liberia. A manual training programme was introduced for selected 
primary teachers. Seminars were organized for teacher-supervisors and 
selected secondary school principals. 

Mexico. The first steps of a thoroughgoing reform of teacher training 
were taken, including the separation of teachers’ general secondary education 
from their professional training, and standardization of requirements for 
enrolment. Correspondence courses for teachers on experimental psychology 
were instituted. 

Netherlands. A committee was appointed to draw up new regulations 
on the professional training of certain categories of teachers for complementary 
and secondary education. 

Nicaragua. The duration of the teacher training course was increased 
by one year, and modifications were made in the syllabuses of certain subjects, 
including technological education and education for citizenship. Further 
training courses were organized, and through them a number of unqualified 
teachers obtained the teacher’s certificate, and thus secured an increase of 
salary. 

Norway. Swedish and Danish, to be taught in connection with Norwegian, 
and certain other new subjects were added to the teacher training curriculum, 

Pakistan. Further training for teachers of trainable age was organized 
at the primary and lower-secondary teacher training schools in Karachi. 
A new teacher training school was established by the central government. 

Panama. The curricula and syllabuses of the teacher training section 


of secondary schools were under examination. A training school was established 
for teachers of physical education and dancing. 
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Persia. One new primary normal school of agriculture is to be opened 
each year, so that there will ultimately be at least one such school in each 
province ; enrolments at each such school is to be between 60 and 150. Their 
curriculum was revised in the year under review. 


Philippines. A new teacher training curriculum was drawn up. 


Poland. A new system of teacher training was introduced in 1954; 
teachers for the 1st to the 4th year inclusive are trained in t 


he teacher-training 
secondary schools (a four-year course following completion of primary educa- 
tion), those for the 5th to the 7th year inclusive in teacher training schools 


(a two-year course following completion of the teacher-training or general 
secondary course), and those for the 8th to the 11th year inclusive in the higher 
schools of education or the universities. The duration of the training course 
for nursery-infant mistresses was raised from thr 


ee years to four. The total 
of weekly hours was reduced, and the time allocation for art and technics 


increased, in the teacher-training secondary schools. 

Portugal. An independent, government-subsidized institute for the 
training of nursery-infant mistresses was opened in Lisbon ; candidates for 
admission are required to have completed their upper secondary education. 

Salvador. Training courses for teachers of mentally deficient children 
orcs upper primary school principals and school « delegates ” were insti- 
uted. 


Spain. Courses on pre-vocational training were instituted at the teacher 
training schools, for teachers of the subj 


hers, ject, which is comprised in the two- 
year fourth cycle now being introduced in primary schools. 
Sweden. Greater facilities for rese 


` 
arch on vocational education were 
provided, including authority for teachers to obtain leave on full pay to study 


experiments in that field. Parliament approved the establishment of a new 
type of teacher training school at which different categories of teachers will 
be trained together. Specialists were commissioned to examine several 
problems connected with the organization of teacher training. 


Switzerland. Changes were made in the conditions of admission to 
teacher training schools ; the duration of the teacher training course was 
increased in two cantons ; changes were made in four cantons in lower and 
upper secondary teacher training. 


Thailand. Two new primar: 


condary education, and to serve as a regional centre for improving education 
and living standards. 
Ukraine. 
to the training 
e course will 


Completion of a ten-year school is now a condition of admission 
schools for teachers in the four-year lower primary schools ; 
last two years. 


Union of Burma. Three new teacher training institutes were established, 
as also a number of two-month emergency teacher training courses. 


Union of South Africa. New teacher training syllabuses were drawn up 
in the Transyaal, lui at greater uniformity, but giving lecturers a certain 
amount of freedom. A new three-year teacher training course for girls was 


introduced at several secondary schools, to meet the increased demand for 
women teachers, 


U.S.S.R. The pedagogical institutes adopted a ne 
syllabuses drawn up in keeping with the universalization of 
and the introduction of polytechnical education. It was decided that 80% of 
university ‘graduates should be given teaching posts, thus providing all 
Papen from the 5th onwards with dE co i 
cation, and enabling all the two-year schools or trainin 
5th to the 7th grades R be closed. Candidates for admis: A Torte 
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United Kingdom. England and Wales: training college enrolments 
increased. Northern Ireland: a committee was appointed to investigate the 
question of the recruitment and training of teachers in institutions of further 
education. 


United States. It was becoming even clearer than before that pre-service 
education of teachers cannot be regarded as the whole of teacher education, 
and in-service education was accordingly becoming to an increasing extent 
an essential part of teacher education. 


Venezuela. The normal school teachers met to decide on ways of im- 
proving teacher training curricula. 


Yugoslavia. The duration of the teacher training course in Serbia was 
increased from four years to five. New regulations on the award of the teacher’s 
diploma were issued. Four new teacher training centres were set up in Croatia. 
A federal institute for educational research, and three similar institutes in the 
republics were established. 


CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


(1) As in the previous year, improvements were made or envisaged 
in teachers’ salary scales in the year under review in about a third of the 
countries sending reports. 


(2) Teachers’ salaries were raised in Australia (in all states, and 
including technical school teachers in New South Wales), Austria, Bulgaria 
(teachers with more than one class), Brazil (secondary teachers), Canada 
(moderate rises ; considerable improvement in Nova Scotia), Chile (salaries 
made proportional to cost-of-living), Colombia, Costa Rica (a progressive 
. increase of approximately 50%), Denmark (government contribution 
towards folk high and agricultural school teachers’ salaries raised by 
50%-70%), Dominican Republic, Egypt (primary teachers’ basic salary 
increased by 12.5%), German Federal Republic (in eight Länder), Japan, 
Mexico (primary and normal school teachers), Nicaragua (secondary 
teachers), Persia (primary teachers’ minimum salary), Poland (increases 
of 20%-25%), Switzerland (in nine cantons), U.S.S.R. (staff of further. 
training institutes), United Kingdom (England and Wales), Yugoslavia 
(increase in hourly rate). M 


(3) Improvements in teachers’ salaries were under consideration in 
Guatemala, Iceland, and Norway. 


(4) Steps were taken in two countries towards realization of the 
principle of equal pay for men and women (Australia, England and Wales 
in the United Kingdom). 


(5) Teachers were encouraged to improve their qualifications by 
the grant of an additional allowance for a good honours degree (England 
and Wales in the United Kingdom), and for further training (Austria). 


(6) The retirement age was raised (Valais in Switzerland, Union of 
South Africa), a teachers’ pensions fund was instituted (Greece), and a 
legally recognised teachers’ syndicate was formed (Egypt 


(7) f Other changes made in teachers’ conditions of service included 
their being made civil servants (Hesse, Lower Saxony, and Rhineland- 
Palatinate in the German Federal Republic), a guarantee of stability of 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954 1 


Administration — Inspection — Ministry of Education and Higher Educa- 
tion — Primary Education — Secondary Education — Vocational Education — 
Higher Education — Teacher Training — Scholarships, Fellowships — Missions 
— Rural Development Project — Mobile Cinemas — Textbooks 


Administration At the beginning of the year under review some 
changes were effected at the Ministry of Education. The departments of 
primary, secondary, and vocational education were raised to the status 
of directorates. A new foreign relations department, moreover, was 
established, to ensure closer cooperation with all official or non-official 
national and international organizations. 


Inspection During the period under report a new manual of 
regulations on educational inspections was prepared. Accompanied by a 
five-man team, the Ministry of Education himself toured the whole of 
north Afghanistan to inspect educational establishments and to direct 
improvements in the system. 


Ministry of Education In the year under review the law school was trans- 
and? Higher Education ferred from the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Justice to that of the Ministry of Education. The school of theology at 
Herat was also transferred to the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education. 


Primary Education The primary curriculum came up for considera- 
tion in the year under review. It was decided to add trades, local handi- 
crafts, and practical agriculture to it. 

The new teaching methods introduced by a Unesco expert the previous 
year made further headway, and an additional number of teachers became 
familiar with them. R 

Some 33 new rural primary schools were opened in the different 
provinces. 5 l 

In addition to its normal work of procuring teaching materials and 
textbooks for schools, the primary education directorate began publication 
of Bekhwen-Wa-Bedan (“ Read-and-Learn ”), a monthly magazine for 
semi-literates. About 5,000 copies of this magazine are distributed free 
to persons enrolling in, or completing, the adult education course. 

The first “ Manual of Agricultural Instruction ” (in three parts, and 
containing thirty clauses) was brought into force in all primary schools. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Mohammad Anas, Delegate of the government of 
Afghanistan. 
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Secondary Education The following changes were effected in secondary 
education during the period under review. (a) The teaching programme for 
certain subjects was revised. (b) Two primary schools (one for boys, one 
for girls) were raised to the status of secondary schools. (c) A 12th grade 
was added to girls’ secondary schools ; the final grade in such schools was 
formerly the 11th. (d) Besides the marks for the various subjects, it was 
decided to give marks for conduct, character, and “ breeding ” (e) Special 
meetings were held in all boys’ and girls’ schools on the occasion of United 
Nations Day ; lectures were given on the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies, and films and charts were shown. 


Vocational Education The following changes were effected in vocational 
education in the year under report. (a) Sports, commercial painting, and 
bricklaying were added to the existing courses on art painting and 
carpentry. (b) A new library, a club, and a workshop were established at 
the school of agriculture, and, as a cooperative gesture, the Ministry of 
Agriculture placed another farm and a number of machines at the disposal 
of the school. (c) Students of the institute of technology made visits to 
industrial projects at Jebel-es-Seradj, Jungalak, Sarobi, Helmund, etc. 
(d) Preliminary talks on amalgamating the institute of technology with the 


school of agriculture were concluded ; machines imported from Germany 
were installed at the school of mechanics, 


Higher Education The various faculties of Kabul University are 
spread among different localities in the town. The authorities of the Univer- 
sity began preparations during the year under report to bring all the 
faculties within one campus. Arrangements were made to purchase the 
private land surrounding the medical faculty, to form the centre of the 
campus, and the construction of a large and up-to-date building to house 
the science faculty was completed. In accordance with the construction 
programme, all faculties are to be gradually provided with modern buildings 
within the campus. 

With a view to facilitating employment of its graduates, the Kabul 
University authorities keep in touch with various institutions, Ministries, 
etc., in order to be familiar with their requirements. They cooperate in 
some cases with a Ministry to create, and give recognition to, a new college 
and to draw up regulations concerning admission to it; the Ministry 
concerned is responsible for administration and finance. Two colleges 
were created in this way in 1953. One of them is a junior college for 
training financial and business management officers at the Ministry of 
Finance. The other is sponsored by the Ministry of Health, and is for 
training medical laboratory technicians. In both the colleges the duration 
of studies is two years. A similar college for administration is shortly to be 
created by the Ministry of the Interior. An institute of geology, moreover, 


has been established in the science faculty, to train personnel for the 
execution of the geological survey programme launched by the Ministry of 
mes ; the four-year ¢ 


ourse concludes with the award of a first degree in 
geology. 


., A great increase in the number of high school graduates, compared 
with previous years, 


ie rs, enabled the Kabul Unuversity authorities during the 
period under review to admit properly selected students to its various 
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faculties. Provision was also made to secure more full-tuition scholarships 
for students not resident in Kabul. Further steps were taken towards self- 
sufficiency in regard to teaching staff, thanks to the increased number 
of instructors returning from abroad after obtaining qualifications enabling 
them to work as lecturers. 


Teacher Training The Ministry of Education attaches great im- 
portance to teacher training, and during the year under review invited 
a four-man team of experts from Columbia University to come to Kabul 
to help improve the educational system at the teachers’ training college. 
Together with two Unesco experts, the team held a number of conferences 
with the education authorities and teachers, despite the shortness of the 
time available. Advantage was taken of the three months’ vacation of 
schools in cold areas, to arrange a seminar at Kandahar, at which education 
directors, school principals, teachers and inspectors discussed various 
aspects of training. At the close of the year under review special attention , 
was given to improving teaching methods, and rendering them as functional 
as possible. 

The Columbia University team was followed by a group of visual 
instruction experts sent by the Foreign Operations Administration of the 
United States. 


Scholarships, Fellowships During and just after the period under report, 
the central committee for scholarships and fellowships at the Ministry of 
Education made 92 awards, including 14 scholarships from internal sources, 
17 scholarships or fellowships from foreign organizations, and 5 awards for 
study abroad under the auspices of the “ leadership programme ”. 


Missions Two cultural missions (one from India, one from 
the U.S.S.R.) visited educational establishments in Afghanistan during 
the year under report at the invitation of the government. An industrial 
mission, including representatives of the Ministry of Education, left for 
India at the invitation of the Indian government, to visit industrial under- 
takings and handicrafts institutes. 


Rural Development Project The Rural Development (Model Village) Project 
initiated under the supervision of United Nations experts at the village 
of Shewaki situated 15 miles from Kabul, was given practical assistance by 
the Ministry of Education during the year under review, in the form of 
personnel and equipment, and teachers. 


Mobile Cinemas Mobile cinemas beionging to the Ministry of 
Education toured all provinces, showing educational and social films. 


Textbooks During the period under review the compilations 
directorate continued its work of compiling, translating, and preparing 
textbooks in Pushto and Persian. Handbooks on penmanship and dictation 
were published, and useful books on hygiene, education, and sociology 
were compiled or translated. Greater endeavours were made to have 
extracts from Unesco publications inserted in Urfan, the official organ of 
the Ministry of Education. 
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Historical Background — Quantitative Development — Literacy 


r tive y Campaign 
— Reform of Education — School Building — Teaching Staff — Textbooks 
and School Materials — Finance — Youth Movements 

Historical Background The government of the People’s Republic of 


Albania has given unceasing attention to the development and expansion 
of the country’s educational system. A brief account of the situation 
of education before the liberation of the country will serve to show what 
measure of success the government has achieved in this field. 

Before the liberation, in fact, the country was in a very backward 
state as regards education and culture. In 1938, the last year of the 
Achmed Zogou regime, there were a mere 643 primary and 11 seven-year 
and secondary schools, attended by no more than one third of the children 
of primary and secondary school age. Higher education was non-existent, 
and 61 Albanian students were taking courses in Italy, France, Germany, 
and other countries. There was, moreover, no adult education of any kind. 

Low in the towns, school attendance was even lower in the rural 
areas, especially in the mountainous north and east; only 16 boys and 
1. girl per thousand of the population were enrolled in school. 

_ Primary schools comprised the full five classes in the towns, but 
this was less often the case in rural areas, which made it difficult for 
village children to gain access to a secondary school. Practically all 
the schools lacked proper syllabuses and textbooks; the teacher himself 
cee what was to be taught, in the light of his own ideas or on the 

Dare the syllabuses used in schools abroad. 

he glean peed to make instruction and education accessible 

s sses of the population, became evident as soon as power 
Eo me apace of the workers, and the country adopted a socialist 
in the expansion aoe cultural advance is the determining factor 
e country’s educational and cultural system. This 


system is now growin A : z 
0008 rapidly, and there is i 
demand for qualified aNd earned ok constant increase in the 
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1938 1954 

Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 

Kindergartens mie s eirese eS 2,434 275 15,100 
Primary schools -d a aoa « ..« (643 52,024 2,157 137,116 
Seven-year schools ...... 11 4,619 316 39,728 
Secondary schools ...... 11 1,696 29 8,638 
Higher establishments . . . .  — = 6 1,239 
Total . ea a «6 2 . E "688° 6073 2,783 ` 201,821 


The above figures do not include the evening schools, which did 
not exist prior to the liberation, and whose development since 1948 is 
shown in the following table : 


1948 1954 
Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 
Primary evening schools. . . . 87 2,490 224 4,135 
Seven-year evening schools . . 19 559 106 3,203 
Secondary evening schools. . 4 276 18 796 
Higher evening schools . . . . = — = Pe 495 
4 MOTA ees a ¿% 2 MO 3,325 348 8,559 


A system of seven-year, secondary and higher correspondence courses 
has been set up for workers whose particular kind of work prevents them 
from attending an evening school. Enrolments in these courses have 
so far totalled 3,000. Thousands of pupils are catered for in addition 
by the manpower reserve schools and various training courses for skilled 
and unskilled workers. 


Literacy Campaign Great importance is attached to the literacy 
campaign, as only 17% of the population was able to read and write. 
The government, the workers” party, the trade unions, the union of working 
youth, the democratic front, the union of Albanian women, and all other 
social organizations are very active in this field. The Ministry of Education 
has instituted and organized thousands of literacy courses. There is a 
special government committee at the Ministry, which also includes 
representatives of the central-committee of the party and other social and 
economic organizations, and similar committees exist in all other admi- 
nistrations. Help for the literacy campaign has been enlisted from all 
primary teachers and many other persons, from party officials, the govern- 
ment, and urban and rural workers. In addition to courses, personal 
tuition has been organized. There has been a tremendous decrease in the 
number of illiterates under 40 years, the age limit for compulsory 
attendance at literacy courses. In the Kukes district, for example, where 
prior to the liberation there were over 17,000 illiterates, the last 370 of 
them were undergoing instruction at the close of 1954-1955 ; in the 257 
villages of Gjinokastra illiteracy ceased to exist in 1954. So far as persons 
under 40 are concerned, in fact, the literacy campaign is expected to end in 
1955, the final year of the country’s first five-year plan. Arrangements will 
then be made to cater for illiterates between 40 and 50 years of age, 


Reform of Education A thoroughgoing reform of education was an 
essential part of the educational policy of the Albanian workers’ party and 
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the government, and a determining factor in all progress in this field. It 
abolished narrow-minded considerations of class in education, and made 
primary education universal and compulsory for all children from the age 
of 7. It secured a new basis for the whole educational system, in the light 
of Soviet educational practice as adapted to the country's special needs 
and conditions. It eliminated all impediments to study; tuition in all 
types and categories of schools, for example, was made free. 

Article 28 of the Albanian constitution lays down as follows: “ The 
State attaches special importance to the education of children. The younger 
ones are protected by law. Schools are placed under State authority. 
Independent schools may not be opened except in conformity with the law. 
Their operation is subject to State control. Elementary instruction is 
compulsory and free of charge. Education is separated from the church.” 

The education reform brought all general education schools—primary, 
seven-year, and secondary schools—under one heading. The primary 
school comprises four classes, the seven-year school seven (four primary 
and three junior secondary), and the secondary school four. The reform 
also provided vocational education for the training of qualified workers 
for the various branches of the country’s economic, social and cultural 
activities, in the form of polytechnical secondary schools and technicums 
offering instruction in economics, finance, medicine, fine arts, etc., and of 
the manpower reserve schools and short courses for the training of skilled 
workers and technicians. 

The education reform also made provision for adult education, 
organized on the basis of the general education schools. Students at the 
evening schools have opportunities of following the primary or the seven- 
year school curriculum, and do so in a shorter time than day pupils, but 
are expected to reach the same standard as the latter. 

Evening and correspondence classes were also opened in the higher 
institutes, and offer black-coated and urban and rural manual workers 
opportunities outside working hours of improving their education. In 
addition to the annual fortnight's paid holiday enjoyed by all workers, in 
conformity with the social insurance act, students are granted paid leave 
lasting from ten days to a month to prepare themselves for an examination, 


and, in the case of those enrolled in certain types of courses, have a reduced 
number of working hours. 


School Building To implement the education reform and make 
education accessible to all children and the mass of the workers, the govern- 
ment had to solve the problem of providing buildings, teachers, and equip- 
ment. Thanks to the measures taken by the government, and the assistance 
given by the public and teachers alike, the innumerable financial, technical, 
and other difficulties were overcome in the shortest possible time. 

. In 1939, at the time of the Italian occupation, there were only 650 
primary and secondary school buildings, most of them falling short of 
reasonable educational and hygienic standards, above all in rural areas. 
When the country w ze 


as lib i ildi 
burnt Aud coa Iberated in 1944, most of these buildings had been 
_ The workers of th 


The > “e country responded enthusiastically to an a peal 
eee and repair the nation’s schools. In the Koni area Aor of 
ga nxoder, for example, 33 schools were built and 4 repaired in 1946. In 
y 
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the Dibra district 53 schools were built and 25 repaired or enlarged in the 
same year. In the two years immediately following the liberation (1946- 
1948), 650 schools were built, including 506 in rural areas. 

The rate of building increased each year, and 1,503 schools were 
built in the ten-year period ending in the year under review, and existing 
schools were transformed (in many cases completely) and enlarged. 
Previously the rural schools comprised only one classroom, but the intro- 
duction of the seven-year school made it possible to build schools with 
several classrooms. In the towns spacious buildings and annexes were 
erected, conforming to the modern educational requirements ; secondary 
schools and higher institutes were housed in large buildings ; the grammar 
school at Tirana and the normal school at Elbasan were entirely rebuilt. 


Teaching Staff The provision of sufficient teachers has been a 
difficult problem to solve. In the first year of the education reform (1946- 
1947), 454 new rural primary teachers were appointed, and many primary 
teachers were seconded from the towns. It nevertheless proved impossible 
to cope with the influx of country children attending school for the first 
time. The government was forced to institute emergency courses to train 
new teachers. The 4,000 teachers trained in this way, however, were 
inadequately qualified, and for this reason the number of teacher training 
establishments was raised from 3 to 9. This made it possible to 
provide adequate training for 1,700 teachers in the ten-year period ending 
in the year under review. 

A higher institute of education was established in 1946, with a two- 
year course. By the close of the year under review this institute had turned 
out 300 teachers for the seven-year schools. Many Albanian students 
completed their studies in the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, and many are now teaching in 
secondary schools and higher institutes. Insufliciently trained primary 
teachers enrolled in evening schools and correspondence courses. Hundreds 
of primary teachers, moreover, obtained further training through vacation 
courses organized each summer, and through educational study groups and 
centres. É f 

The following table shows the increase in the number of teachers in the 
year under review, as compared with 1938 : 


1938 1954-1955 
Kindergartens . . . > + += + 40 570 
Primary schools . . . . - - + 1,349 4,133 
Seven-year schools . . . . . +. 191 1,633 
Secondary schools . . . . . + 80 453 
Higher institutes . . . = . a + = 107 
Total us. get 1,660 6,896 
Textbooks and School After solving the problem of providing buildings 
Materials and teachers, the government had to solve that 


of providing textbooks, curricula, school materials, and laboratories. The 
few available textbooks were entirely unsuited to modern teaching and the 
needs of the new Albanian schools. t 


C 
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On the basis of Soviet educational theory and textbooks, the Ministry 
of Education published textbooks for all primary, seven-year, and 
secondary schools, and for most subjects the custom of dictating notes 
to the pupils was given up. 

Curricula and suggestions on methods were issued, which proved 
of great use to teachers in preparing their lessons and giving their work 
a sound educational basis. 

By the close of the year under review the supply of school materials, 
laboratories, maps, etc., had become adequate for both urban and rural 
schools. A very large number of seven-year schools had been equipped 
with both a museum and a laboratory. Teaching was giving better results. 


Each year the number of pupils obtaining marks not below those required 
for promotion has steadily increased. 


Finance The public authorities are responsible for finan- 
cing education. The central authority finances the Ministry of Education, 
the higher institutes, and secondary and vocational schools, while the local 
authorities (i.e., regional, urban, and departmental people's committees) 
finance seven-year and primary schools and kindergartens. Each edu- 
cational establishment draws up its own budget, which, after it is approved, 
it administers itself. 

The education budget has increased each year since 1938. In that 
year it amounted to a sum whose present purchasing power would he 
approximately 54,700,000 leks, and increased to 119,300,000 leks in 1946, 
569,500,000 leks in 1950, and over 943,000,000 leks in 1954. The estimate 
for 1955 is 1,139,000,000 leks, of which 113,000,000 leks are earmarked 
for cultural purposes and 88,000,000 leks for capital investments. 

Youth Movements The country’s educational system is based on 
Cooperation with parents and with the youth and pioneers organizations. 
Parents’ committees are to be found at all primary and seven-year schools, 
and, under the guidance of trained educators, committees of the pioneers 


enon. Youth movements operate in all secondary and higher 
schools. 


The parents’ committees cooperate with the schools in regard to the 
the pupils’ work and moral upbringing. The youth and pioneers organiza- 
tions make their contribution in the schools themselves, and in the youth 
and pioneers hostels, parks and holiday camps, giving special attention 
to sports and artistic activities, excursions, and youth publications. The 
palaces, hostels and clubs of culture, public reading rooms, and other 
e ae where thousands of pupils pursue their hobbies, also 

It sale sere contribution to physical and artistic education. | 
ct ist pea on the above that the aim of the Albanian educational 
society, persons i a aent citizens, good patriots, builders of a socialist 
teaching which iS DE nee love of humanity and of peace, through 
Bobet a ‘i gives them 2 scientific conception of the world and of 

y, and a respect for their fellows and other nations. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Introduction The state education systems of Australia have 
been established for more than half a century, and it is therefore not 
surprising that no major administrative changes were made in the year 
under review. Primary and secondary schools, together with most technical 
colleges, are controlled by a state government department in each state 
of the Commonwealth, whilst the Commonwealth government undertakes 
educational activities arising out of its responsibilities in other directions. 
In addition, independent schools, many of them controlled by religious 
bodies, provide education for almost 25% of the school population. The 
recognised adult education authority varies in form from state to state. 
Each of them receives state government or other grants and their work is 
supplemented by that done by the various state Education Departments 
which have commitments in the adult field. Pre-school education is 
provided by state-subsidised and private kindergartens; most Australian 
children, however, begin school at five years of age even though school 
attendance is not compulsory until they are six. 


New Autonomous Australian universities are self-governing institu- 
University tions. When the New South Wales University 
of Technology was established in 1949, however, it operated at first in 
close association with the New South Wales Department of Technical 
Education, its staff being recruited by the New South Wales Public Service 
Board. In the year under review the University became fully autono- 
mous, in accordance with the plans made when it was first established. 


Native Education In the Northern Territory education is the 
responsibility of the Commonwealth government, which provides schools 
for white and mixed-blood children administered by the Education Depart- 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. J. McCusker, Delegate of the Australian govern- 
ment. 
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ment of South Australia and special schools for full-blood aboriginal 
children administered by the Commonwealth Office of Education. By the 
end of the period under report there were nine special government schools 
for aboriginal children in the Northern Territory and these were attended 
by a total of 581 children. In addition, fourteen Northern Territory 
Mission Schools were attended by a total of 923 aboriginal children. During 
the period agreement was reached on the payment of subsidies to pastora- 
lists who will set up schools for the children of aborigines employed on 
their properties. The subsidies are payable on the basis of the average 
attendance, and are meant to contribute towards the cost of the teachers’ 
salaries. The government also supplies basic school equipment. By the 
end of the period one such pastoral school was already operating under this 
scheme and two other pastoralists had applied for subsidy. 


Committees of Inquiry In New South Wales because of the interest being 


shown by various sections of the community in a number of important 
educational issues, it was felt that the time was ripe for a public inquiry and 
discussion on secondary education. On 28th June, 1954, a committee was 
appointed by the Minister for Education. The terms of reference of the 
committee were to survey and report upon the provision of full-time day 
education for adolescents in New South Wales and, in particular, to 
examine the objectives, organization and content of the courses being 
provided for adolescent pupils in the state's public schools. A committee 
of inquiry was also set up in Victoria to examine primary and secondary 
education in that state and to prepare a progressive educational programme 
to cover the next twenty years. 


School Building With increase in the numbers of children of 


school age, continued attention was given in all States in the year under 
review to the problems of providing suflicient teachers and school buildings. 
Particular attention was given to the needs of secondary education which 
1s now feeling the effects of such increases. 

Throughout Australia new primary and secondary schools were opened, 
and many new classrooms were added to existing schools. For example, 
16 new secondary schools and 14 new primary schools were in operation 
In Queensland and 15 primary schools and 207 new classrooms were erected 
in Western Australia. In New South Wales a total of 787 new classrooms 


were provided. Arrangements were made in Western Australia for the 
opening of a new teachers’ college in 1955. 

The New South Wales Department of Technical Education completed 
and occupied the first sections of three new technical colleges and new 
buildings were added to a number of existing colleges. 

The gover 


nment of Western Australia mad ilable the services of 

Professor Gordon Ste h ins . Ra ; 
phenson to th Ly t 

report on the future layout of th e University of Western Australia to 


administrative block at the Univ 
and an extensi 


Scientific and 
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College, a new residential college for men, established by the Roman 
Catholic Church, was under construction. 

A noteworthy addition to the accommodation of the University of 
Adelaide was the “ Napier Birks Room for Economics, Commerce and 
Statistics’, in the department of economics, which was opened on the 
22nd September, 1954. 

At the University of Queensland, construction of residential colleges 
proceeded rapidly. Cromwell College, a Congregational foundation costing 
£A 102,000, was opened, and a tender for the construction of King’s 
College, a Methodist residential college, at a cost of £A 250,000, was 
accepted. The foundation stone of St. John’s College, an Anglican 
residential college, was laid on 12th August, 1954. 

Work began at Canberra in June, 1954, on the erection of the per- 
manent laboratories for the John Curtin School of Medical Research which 
will form part of the National University, and will provide facilities of 
world standard for research in biochemistry, physiology, medical chemistry, 
microbiology, and experimental pathology. 

Approval was given to proceed with extensions of the school of agri- 
culture at the University of Melbourne in August, 1954, ata probable cost 
of £A 24,000, and a private firm of architects gave a sum of £A 5,000 for 
the purchase of a property where students of architecture at the Univer- 
sity may acquire first-hand practical experience of building operations. 
The University announced a gift of £A 165,000 from Sir Frank Beaurepaire 
for the expansion of physical education activities and research at the 
University. The Commonwealth Government gave £A 50,000 towards 
the cost of establishing an “ International House ” in Melbourne. This 
money comes from funds already budgeted for Australian expenditure on 
technical training under the Colombo Plan ; accommodation problems have 
been a major difficulty in providing educational facilities in Australia 
for Asian students. An immediate start was authorized on three new projects 
at the University : the addition of two floors on the new arts building, 
the construction of the first two floors of the new biochemistry building, 
the construction of one accommodation wing and kitchen facilities for 
the “ International House ”. 


Finance Expenditure on education continued to rise 
during the period under report. The net expenditure of the state govern- 
ments on education for the financial year 1953-1954 was approximately 
£A 65,835,000, an increase of 8.89%, over the previous year, and it was 
estimated that it would amount to about £A 74,000,000 in 1954-1955. 
These amounts do not include the large amounts spent on independent 
schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


School Year In Australia the school year begins in February 
and ends in December, and is divided into three terms with short vacations 
in May and August or September. The long vacation of six to seven weeks 
therefore falls in mid-summer. The only state which varied from this 
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practice was Western Australia, where the school year was divided into 
four quarters until the beginning of the year under review, when the 
practice of dividing it into three terms was adopted. 


Schools Reclassified A reclassification of both primary and secondary 
schools in South Australia improved the status of several schools and 
provided many more positions for senior staff. In Western Australia 
primary schools were reclassified into 5 grades instead of 7 as previously. 
In addition, certain schools were given responsibility loadings. 

The creation of principalships raised the status of three technical 
colleges in New South Wales which were previously under the direction 
of a “ registrar ”. 


University Organization The University of New England in Armidale, 
New South Wales, which had been previously a college of the University 
of Sydney, conducted courses as an independent university for the first 
time during the year under report. Courses were conducted for degrees 
in arts and science and for the diploma in education as previously, but 
considerable attention was given to the creation of new chairs in fields 
related to rural sciences such as agricultural economics and veterinary 
science. Plans.were also made for the commencement of correspondence 
courses in 1955. Another step towards increased facilities for tertiary 
education was an arrangement made with Newcastle University College, 
which was opened in February, 1954, as a college of the New South Wales 
University of Technology, whereby instruction in arts courses is given by 
the staff of the college to conform to the syllabuses and examinations of 
the University of New England, the degrees then being awarded by the 
latter body. 
The senate of the University of Western Australia decided to appoint 
a permanent full-time director of adult education in place of a part-time 
director. 
_ In New South Wales, the University of New England advertized for a 
senior lecturer in adult education, and also for a director of external studies. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES 


Prim. Ed i r é E e 
p cation Modern Australian practice in curriculum revi- 


e aea anne constantly each subject in the curriculum and then to 
E un as the need arises. As a result, new syllabuses are issued 
ee ooseleaf folders or in separate booklets instead of in one bound 

e. These are usually accompanied by an introductory booklet or 


looseleaf section explaini inci 
i plaining the general principles i i 
on which the syllabuses are Baca, E pe A 


During the year under review i i 
1 a the Ed 
e ucation Department in Western 


and soci sion of the primary syllabuses in arithmetic, 
RER and PaA education (previously separate as history and geo-. 
subjects into si ae mued the trend towards the combination of related 
an introduct ng e comprehensive subjects. The new curriculum booklets, 
ory booklet and a syllabus for elementary science were also 
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prepared, and spelling books for pupils from standards I to VI were 
prepared to supplement the spelling curriculum booklet and to provide a 
basic spelling list. r z 

A revised course in social studies also came into operation in primary 
schools in Victoria. Revised courses in English and music were on trial in 
selected schools and revisions of health, nature study and physical educa- 
tion syllabuses were prepared for trial in 1955. 

In the schools for aboriginal children in the Northern Territory new 
syllabuses were adopted in language, number work, social studies, and 
natural sciences. New syllabuses were prepared in music, arts and crafts, 
and physical activities, for trial in the schools in 1955. 


Secondary Education Attention has been given in recent years to the 
provision of special syllabuses at the secondary level for the “ non- 
academic ” type of pupil. In the year under review an amendment to the 
rules governing the award of the “ Intermediate Certificate ” in New South 
Wales allowed for the award of the Certificate to pupils who had reached a 
satisfactory standard in the “ Alternative Courses of Study ” issued by the 
Department of Education in 1953. Pupils usually qualify for this Certificate 
at the age of 14 or 15 after three years of secondary schooling, and for the 
“ Leaving Certificate ” after a further two years. Pupils who obtain the 
“Intermediate Certificate ” with the “Alternative Courses‘, however, 
will not be able to qualify for the ‘‘ Leaving Certificate ”. 

In Western Australia a curriculum covering a three-year course 
designed for the non-academic pupil and leading to a “Third Year 
High School Certificate ” was being tried out. Because of its tentative 
nature it is known at present as an “Interim” curriculum. In the 
first instance attention is being concentrated on English, social studies, 
and mathematics, since it is in these subjects that the greatest differences 
lie between the needs of the academic pupil and those of the non-academic 


pupil. 


Universities New courses were introduced during the period 
under review in technical colleges in New South Wales and revisions were 
made of many courses to enable them to correspond with current industrial 
practice. At the New South Wales University of Technology a four-year 
course in metallurgy leading to the degree of “ Bachelor of Science ” and 
a four-year course in applied geology leading to the degree of “ Bachelor 
of Engineering (Geology) ” were instituted, and a chair of applied psycho- 
logy was established, 

A faculty of economics was established at the University of Western 
Australia, and the state government agreed to find half the capital costs and 
to meet all the running costs for the establishment of a medical school. At 
the University of Adelaide, courses in Canadian literature and Australian 
literature were provided for the first time as elective sections of the curri- 


` culum for the honours degree in arts; a new third-year course in manage- 


s 


ment accounting was instituted in the department of economics ; a course 
in advanced genetics-for science students was given for the first time ; 
a post-graduate course in modern methods of structural design and analysis 
was conducted in the department of civil engineering and was attended by 
over 90 engineers. E 
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ADMINISTRATION 
Second Five-Year Plan Further advances were made in the educational 


field in the year under review. In accordance with the second five-year 
plan the public education authorities were required to make specific 
improvements in education, and to extend the general education system. 
By 1957, the end of the five-year period, primary and secondary enrolments 
are expected to have increased by 18% over the figures for 1952, and those 
In general secondary schools by 30%, and 45% of the children of pre- 
School age will be able to attend kindergartens. 

Budget The sums earmarked for education in the national 


budget for the year under report were 12.6% higher than those of the 
previous year. 


School Building Appropriations for school building were also 


increased in the period under review. The second five-year plan provides 

for an increase of 86% in capital investment for public education. Sixty- 

nine new schools were under construction in 1955; 929 schools had been 

ree Since 9th September, 1944. The schools receive an annual allocation 

i a and textbooks ; the amounts earmarked for this purpose in 
ne 1955 budget are to be considerably higher than hitherto. 

Education Directorate 


rene lin the year under 
Ee s dd ee was promulgated i 
review concerning the directorate of Sitiealton E 


Inspection 


Ss u : ivities 
Was appointed in the dep A chief inspector of extra-scholastic activiti 


artmental sections of public education. 


* From the report 


Public Educati presented to the XVIIIth International Conference on 
governitne o by Mr. Marin Petkof Gurcuxor, : Delegate of the Bulgarian 
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ORGANIZATION 


Quantitative Development During the year under report schools providing 
general education totalled 6,775, and enrolments 1,046,269, representing 
increases of 30 and 57,894 respectively, as compared with the preceding 
ear. 

The government continued to make every endeavour to provide school 
accommodation for all children of school age. The number of children not 
attending school was 4,159 (0.46%), as compared with over 100,000 prior 
to 9th September, 1944. 

In the year under report, moreover, 65.71% of pupils completing the 
7th school year enrolled in the 8th year of general schools, 18.45% in 
technical schools, and 8.75% in manpower-reserve schools. In other words, 
92.91% of such pupils continued their education. While not in regular 
attendance at any school, the remaining 7.09% were catered for through 
State-organized classes, courses, evening secondary schools, etc. 

During the year under report kindergartens totalled 6,130, and catered 
for 265,552 children. 

As compared with 1944, thirteen times as many kindergarten mistresses 
were in training, six times as many junior primary and senior primary 
(pre-grammar) school teachers, and three times as many grammar school 
teachers. 

Vocational education continues to make progress. In the ten years 
ending with 1954, technical schools had increased from 34 (with 15,684 
pupils) to 139 (with 57,740 pupils)., 

In addition to the technical school pupils, there were 13,450 pupils 
attending 93 manpower-reserve schools, in which all costs are met by the 
State. 

At the beginning of the year under review coeducation was extended 
to all general education schools. Previously, one third of the general 
secondary schools were one-sex schools. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


New Curricula In March, 1955, the cabinet approved a new 
curriculum for general education schools, the main points of which are 
as follows. The total of periods per week for the 11 classes is reduced from 
3111 to 299 (junior stage, 22 periods in the 1 st year, 23 in the 2nd, 24 in the 
3rd and 4th ; intermediate stage, 27 periods in the 5th year, 29 in the 6th, 
30 in the 7th ; senior stage, 30 hours in the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th years). 
Handicrafts are added to the curriculum of the first seven years, with the 
object of making the pupils industrious and of developing their manual 
skill. Ten periods a year are allocated for excursions and work of public 
utility, outside class hours. The subjects are integrated better, and carefully 
distributed according to the age of the pupils. 

The new curriculum will be brought into force gradually over the 
coming three years. The curricula of evening secondary schools, schools 
of foreign languages, and schools for Turkish and Armenian children, were 
also revised. 
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TEACHING METHODS 


New Techniques The introduction in the year under review of a 
new series of radio broadcasts, “ Art for Primaries”’, led to striking progress 
being made in art work in many South Australian schools. 

Subiaco primary and infants schools, Western Australia, became 


research schools. Experimental work in teaching methods and content 
was being carried out and investigations made in the teaching of spelling 


and social studies. In particular, an investigation into the problem of 
reading-readiness and reading-readiness tests was being undertaken. 

In cooperation with the physical education and national fitness 
branch, the correspondence school of New South Wales carried out an 
interesting experiment in teaching physical education by post. This work 
is expected to prove of considerable benefit to children whose place of 
residence is too remote for them to attend school in the ordinary way. 
A new technique in audio-visual education was also introduced in New 
South Wales when filmstrips were specially prepared for use with school 
broadcasts. Special brochures were issued for the guidance of teachers 
in connection with this type of lesson. 

In Queensland an investigation of methods of teaching reading in 
infant schools was concluded towards the end of the year under review. 
It had covered a period of more than three years, and it is expected that the 
findings of the investigation committee will be made available during 1955. 


Texthooks New textbooks were produced in several states. 
In Victoria a new infant reader, ‘‘ Holidays ”, was issued. It builds on the 
vocabulary of its immediate forerunner, * Playmates ”, making use of the 
same principal characters, but steadily enlarging the circle of relatives 
and friends. It is so set in type as to avoid turning over a sentence to the 
next line except at the end of a natural phrase or sense-group. At the same 
time, lines are kept as full as possible, so that the development of regular 
eye-swing in children learning to read is not neglected, ` 
In South Australia two new spelling books were produced : “ Junior 
Word Book ” (for grades III, IV and V) and “ Senior Word Book ” (for 
m VI and VII). Subcommittees were appointed, one to produce a 
2 Ti Eek te teaching of arithmetic, another to report on craftwork. 
Dok ka ìon Department of Tasmania produced a new handwriting 
‘tor grades V and VI. The line-spacing in it is wider than in the book 
previously used, so as to encourage children in these two grades to write 


inal i 
iti and to encourage better spacing when they are writing 02 


d The Queensland De 
primary textbooks in soc 


The range of infants’ readers i i i 
é planned by the infants’ reading committee 
eee ean nies was completed. Of these a reading readiness primer 
ead ”, has been issued to schools. A new first primer (‘‘ A Book 


to Read ”), an accom i 
), panying work book, and th 
grade pupils were prepared for printing. E E 


partment of Public Instruction prepared new 
ial studies, English, arithmetic, and health. 
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- TEACHING STAFF e 
rs th es 
Conditions of Service During the period under review major revisions 


of teachers’ salaries were made in all states except South Australia, in 
which state they were made early in 1955, with effect from 1954. In New 
South Wales the rates for female teachers in senior positions were raised to 
90% of the corresponding male rates, and the allowances for single student- 
teachers were increased. The salaries of teachers in the New South Wales | 
Department of Technical Education were also increased. 

In Victoria amendments were made to the regulations concerning the 
staffing of primary schools. For example, a school with a net enrolment of 
40-79 pupils should have a head teacher and one assistant teacher, while 
a school with a net enrolment of 1,155-1,199 pupils should have a head 
teacher and 27 assistant teachers. 

In Western Australia the certification of teachers was reorganized into 
two grades, the “ Teachers’ Certificate” and the “ Teachers’ Higher 
Certificate.” These Certificates replace the old A, B and C Certificates. 


Further Training It is the practice of the Education Departments 
in the various states to conduct short refresher courses at the teachers’ 
colleges during the school vacations. By this means teachers are assisted 
to keep abreast of current educational thought and to take a fresh approach 
to their teaching. Attendance is voluntary. Such courses may also be 
used to give some teachers a little specialist training as an introduction 
to a special field of service. Courses of this nature were held in most states 
during the year under review. 

In-service training in Western Australia has benefited from a series of 
short-term courses for selected groups of teachers such as headmasters of 
single-teacher schools, headmasters of high schools, and infants’ mistresses. 
These courses are held during term-time at the teachers’ college and 
generally last from six to ten days. The time is spent partly in lectures, 
partly in discussion of a main theme, and partly in visits to schools for 
special purposes. It has been found that this type of course has distinct 
advantages over that held during vacations, as participants are able to 
visit schools for observation purposes, and association with the students 
and lecturers of the teachers’ college fosters an understanding of the 
problems of the young student-teacher. Another feature of the courses is 
the participation of senior administrative officers in the general discussion 
groups organized fairly frequently during the course. A typical example 
of this type of course was the one that took place in December of the 
year under review. It was arranged for teachers working or wishing to 
work as district youth education organizers. The programme included 
sessions on the educational principles behind the youth education scheme, 
the problems of the adolescent, the planning of programme activities with 
regard to special needs in individual districts, meeting procedure, com- 
mittee management, and centre administration. 


Shortage Because of the shortage of teachers, the Educa- 
tion Department in some states asked head teachers to compile lists of 
people in their districts who were trained teachers but not employed as 
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on the transformation of the 7th and 8th primary years into secondary 
classes. Six junior secondary schools (for children from 12 to 15) were 
transformed into athénées royaux (for children from 12 to 18). 

In the Brussels area, two bilingual secondary schools (French and 
Flemish) were transformed into two separate establishments. This policy 
is to be continued. 


Enrolments Enrolments in State secondary schools continued 
in most cases to increase. Enrolments increased in the year under review 
from 5,954 to 6,989 in the nursery school classes, from 46,933 to 50,724 
in the primary sections, and from 59,664 to 60,141 in the secondary sections. 
Enrolments increased from 147,000 to roughly 150,000 in State and other 


technical schools, and from 21,999 to 22,769 in higher education establish- 
ments. 


Nomenclature Nomenclature was adopted in the year under 
review for technical education sections and special studies. Work was in 
progress on an official nomenclature covering all schools. 


Fine Arts A law was passed on 14th May, 1955, marking the 
first step towards standardization in regard to the categories, staffs, 
inspection, grants, etc., of schools of fine arts. 


opened in the period under review, for the training of men art teachers. 
The training of women art teachers was under consideration. 

There were no major changes in the other forms of teacher training 
(primary and Froebelian). 


i 
l Teacher Training Two new sections, at Mons and Ghent, were i 
l 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES 


Primary Education Plans were made in the period under report to 
revise the 1936 primary education curriculum still in force. 


Secondary Education Experimental work continued on the reform of 
the teaching of Latin and Greek in secondary schools, and showed signs of 
giving better results in the case of the latter language. 


Spanish and Italian Changes were made, whereby secondary pupils 


will henceforth be able to choose Spanish and Italian, like German, as a 
fourth language. 


Technical Education 
tion (for children from 12 
of studies, conditions of a 


curricula of the comme: 
sections was completed. 


A general reform of secondary technical educa- 
to 18) was being drawn up. It will fix the scope 
dmission, leaving certificates, etc. Revision of the 
rcial and administrative, agricultural, and girls’ 


Teacher Training 
Possible to a 
years back, 


7 


Pply th For a number of reasons it again proved im- 
Pty the reform of secondary teacher training drawn up some 
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Classics Textbooks The supply of classics textbooks continued to be 
abundant. In response to the desire for them to be more and more encyclo- - 
pedic, they steadily increase in size and price, and this has led to protests in 
certain quarters. The schools have taken the matter in hand by organizing 
book Joan services, with the help of old scholars’ associations and similar 
bodies. 


Higher Education In the year under review a complementary 
certificate in anaesthesiology was established (two-year course for qualified 
doctors). 


TEACHING STAFF 


General Measures A body of general directors exists in Belgium, 
the chairman of which is the general secretary of the Department of 
Education, and through which all regulations affecting teaching staffs are 
systematically codified, and gradually extended to cover all categories of 
education. In the year under review this body examined questions of 
accumulated leave and holidays, and of administrative and teaching staffs 
in boarding schools. 


Further Training The teachers’ information and further training 
“week” for 1955 concerned the efficiency of primary education, and 
again proved a success. 


Teaching Supervisors A full-scale reform of the system of teaching 
supervisors (surveillants-éducateurs) was under consideration. The hours 
of those working in teacher training establishments were fixed at a 
minimum of 36 and a maximum of 42 hours by a royal decree issued on ~ 
8th September, 1954. 


Technical School Staffs New recruitment conditions were laid down for 
all teachers in State, provincial, communal, and independent technical 
schools. The maximum age for recruitment is now 50, and candidates are 
required to give a lesson in the presence of an inspector representing the 
Ministry of Education. 


Salaries Changes will be made in the salary scales of 
staffs in grant-aided schools, when the grants act (No. 217) referred to above 
comes into force. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Medical Inspection A new scheme of school medical inspection was 
drawn up during the year under review by a committee composed of 
representatives of the Ministries of Education, Public Health, and the 
Interior, extending such inspection to all categories of schools. 

A royal decree was issued on 31st August, 1954, on the procedures to 
be followed for the compulsory medical examination of university students 
to see if they are suffering from any contagious illness. 
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such, and who would be willing to undertake short-term employment in 
an emergency. It is intended that such teachers should be employed to 
meet staffing emergencies as they occur. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


School Insurance 


In some states there are schemes for insuring 
Schemes 


schoolchildren against accidents. Such schemes 
were instituted in two states during the year under report. Annual health 
examinations, including x-rays for tuberculosis, are now compulsory for 
all students at a number of universities. 


Handicapped Children Continued interest was taken in all states in the 
year under review in the teaching of handicapped children. Victoria 
instituted two new training courses for teachers of physically handicapped 
children. The first was a modification of the one-year course at Melbourne 
teachers’ college for the “ Trained Special Teachers’ Certificate’; the 
second, held at the training centre for teachers of the deaf and conducted 
in conjunction with Glendonald School for Deaf Children, is done either as 
an extension of the course for the “ Trained Primary Teacher's Certificate ” 
or as a course for teachers experienced in teaching deaf children. In the 
Education Department of Western Australia a new position of “ Super- 
visor of Education of the Deaf ” was created. 

Interest in the education of mentally handicapped children was 
stimulated during the year under review by the visit of Mr. James Lumsden, 
staff inspector of special education in the United Kingdom Ministry of 
Education. He examined the provisions for the education of mentally 
handicapped and retarded children in each state and made recommendations 
to the Ministers for Education. 

In South Australia a new Occupation Centre was established for 
50 children ineducable in ordinary schools, and a part-time consultant 
neurologist was appointed to the psychology branch of the Department of 
Education. 

Facilities for educating aboriginal children are increasing. In Western 
Australia, for instance, a positive step in this direction was the appoint- 
ment of a “ Superintendent of Native Education ”. 

Teaching Materials There was continued improvement in the pro- 
furniture, library facilities and film equipment. 
-visual education section of the New South Wales 
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the University of Melbourne asked the head teachers of schools in Victoria 
to submit lists of such pupils who were taking public examinations, so that 
the necessary allowances could be made in the marking of their examination 
papers. A short course in English was also prepared at the Melbourne 
correspondence school to supplement the teachers’ work with children of 
eight years and upwards, so that they might work with their appropriate 
grades with the minimum loss of time. In South Australia it was found 
that some “New Australian ” children were unable to qualify for the 
“Progress Certificate’ at the end of their primary schooling, through 
lack of knowledge of the English language. If such a child is 14 years of 
age and has shown exceptional ability and the power to cope with secondary 
work, he may now be admitted to a secondary school and receive the 
“ Progress ” allowances. 

The Commonwealth government continued with its nation-wide 
programme for the education of migrants. This programme is organized 
by the Department of Immigration, and implemented through the Com- 
monwealth Office of Education and the various state Education Depart- 
ments. The Commonwealth Office of Education is responsible for technical 
services such as the preparation of textbooks and correspondence courses, 
advice to teachers on suitable teaching techniques, the perfecting of new 
teaching techniques, and the preparation of scripts for radio lessons. The 
state Education Departments are responsible for the organization of corres- 
pondence courses and evening classes for migrants. During the period 
under report this involved the provision, throughout Australia, of evening 
classes for approximately 22,500 migrants, and of correspondence lessons 
for approximately 21,000 migrants. About 25,000 migrants listened to the 
weekly broadcasts of English lessons through the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Scholarhips Federal regulations on scholarships came into 
force in the January of the year under review, whereby 3,000 university 
scholarships are to be distributed annually among the states in proportion 
to their population. In the course of the year the regulations were modified 
so as to make a larger number of students eligible for a scholarship ; the 
age limit for a general scholarship was raised from 21 to 25, and the transfer 
was authorized of scholarships remaining unawarded in one state to another 
state where demand exceeds the supply. 


Colombo Plan The Commonwealth government continued 
during the period under review to assist the economic development of 
countries in South and South-East Asia, under the auspices of the Colombo 
Plan. It provided equipment for making films, audio-visual aids, textbooks, 
and other school materials, and made arrangements for selected Asian 
students to study in Australia. There was a considerable increase, in fact, 
in the number of such students; 172 were accepted, 112 began their 
studies, and 83 completed their studies. Since the execution of the Plan 
was begun in 1951, 218 Asian students have completed their studies in 
Australia ; at the end of the year under report, 159 were pursuing their 
studies (28 for a doctorate, 79 for a first degree, and 49 for other awards). 
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same end in view it also organized several further training courses for the 
staff of the service concerned. 


Education Budget In accordance with the constitution, the Brazilian 
government, on the one hand, and the states and municipalities, on the 
other, are required to set aside for education each year a minimum of 10% 
and 20% respectively of their tax revenues. The 1955 budget of the federal 
Ministry of Education and Culture amounted to 3,798,000,000 cruzeiros, 
representing an increase of 24% as compared with the preceding year. 


The figure does not include the expenditures of the provinces or the muni- 
cipalities. 


School Building In the year under review the federal government 
continued to execute the school building plan brought into operation 
nearly ten years ago. During the year the federal Ministry of Education 
and Culture built 482 rural schools and 110 multi-teacher schools, and at 
the close of the year 842 schools of various kinds were under construction. 
The school building financed by the federated states and the municipalities 
was also of considerable importance. 


ORGANIZATION @ 


Quantitative Development All levels of education continued to expand in the 
period under review. In December, 1954, there were 75,165 primary 
schools, with 4,633,344 pupils ; some three million children of the 7 to 12 age 
group were still not attending school. Within the framework of the national 
adult literacy campaign it was planned to organize in 1955 about 10,000 
complementary courses, and to establish 120 vocational training centres. 
In December, 1954, there were 1,785 secondary schools, with 540,902 
pupils ; 883 commercial schools, with 103,709 pupils ; 539 industrial schools, 
with 31,054 pupils ; and 817 teacher training establishments, with 60,820 
pupils. In the latter half of 1954, there were 598 higher education establish- 
ments, catering for 64,645 students. 
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During the period under review the federal government made 
great efforts to develop physical education at secondary level. At the 
close of the period a ministerial decree was issued concerning the organ- 
ization of the physical education centres which the municipalities are to 
establish with technical and financial assistance from the-federal govern- 
ment. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


Teaching Materials Through the intermediary of the textbooks com- 
mittee and the national book institute, the Ministry of Education and 
Culture began the implementation of a school publications programme. 
Publications are to be sold at cost price. The first books to be published 
will be dictionaries and 200,000 copies of a school atlas. 


Libraries The national book institute continued in the 
period under review to encourage the organization of public libraries 
throughout the country. Such libraries numbered 6,953 in 1954, repre- 
senting an increase of 287 as compared with the preceding year. The books 
contributed by the national book institute numbered just on 100,000. 


> 
TEACHING STAFF 


Salaries Changes will be made in secondary teachers’ 
salaries when the law establishing a national fund for secondary education, 
referred to above, comes into force. 


Further Training In the year under review the competent sections 
of the Ministry of Education and Culture arranged a number of theoretical 
and practical further training courses in the larger towns, and set up 
educational missions to be sent to rural areas. A presidential decree was 
issued on 1st October, 1954, establishing training and further training 
courses for teachers in technical schools. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Meals Services A presidential decree was issued on 31st March, 
1955, reorganizing the national school meals campaign, and making it 
one of the services of the Ministry of Education and Culture. The work of 
the service will be to supervise and improve school meals, through (a) estab- 
lishing canteens, and (b) concluding agreements with public and private 
bodies concerning the distribution of school meals. 


< 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


ADMINISTRATION — School Health Services — Inspection — Federal 
Budget — School Building — ORGANIZATION — Permanent Educational 
Conference — Commercial Education — Technical Education — CURRICULA, 
METHODS — New Melhods — TEACHING STAFF — Teachers’ Assistants in 
Commercial Schools — Salaries — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SER- 


vICES — Physical Education — Educational Films — Youth Movements -~ 


ADMINISTRATION 


School Health Services In the year under review the Federal Ministry 
of Education appointed a new sub-department head whose task it will 
be to coordinate and if necessary to intensify activities in connection 
with school medical services and school hygiene in the provinces. 
Inspection New spheres of action were instituted for tech- 
nical inspectors in the field of technical schools, trade schools, and com- 
mercial secondary schools. 


Federal Budget Federal expenditures on teaching staffs rose 
from 1,207,206,000 schillings in 1954 to 1,341,912,000 schillings in 1955, 
an increase of 11%; inventory expenditure on secondary and higher 


education rose from 138,186,000 schillings in 1954 to 228,768,000 schillings 
in 1955, an increase of 65%. 


School Building In the sphere of the secondary education falling 
within the scope of the federal authorities, four buildings were completed, 
four buildings were begun, and a number of buildings were extended, 
during the period under review. In addition a number of gymnasiums 
and playgrounds were opened and newly equipped. 


ORGANIZATION 


eee Educational A permanent educational conference (Ständige 


Pädagogische Konferenz), an advisory body 
educators, was convened for the first time in 
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of pupils. In the sphere of primary education the conference recom- 
mended the provincial school authorities not to admit children under six 
years of age, and for the time being not to hand out school reports con- 
taining promotion clauses, before pupils complete their second school 
year. The recommendations give retarded children a chance to enter 
school one year later, or to make up for their backwardness in the course 
of the first two years in the primary school. In the sphere of secondary 
education, the conference recommended the authorities to safeguard 
homework-free periods (weekends, school holidays and vacations), to 
establish more day-homes for children both of whose parents are working, 
to decrease the number of pupils per class, etc. In accordance with 
these recommendations the Federal Ministry of Education issued instruc- 
tions to secondary schools concerning homework, and asked them to 
split up foreign language classes of 35 or more pupils, etc. 


Commercial Education The beginners’ classes of two new commercial 
secondary schools were opened in the year under review, bringing the 
number of such schools to 12. 


Technical Education In the period under report French was made a 
required subject at technical and trade schools, and a syllabus for this 
subject was drafted. 


CURRICULA, METHODS 


New Methods The increased application of “ globalizing” 
methods of instruction at primary level has given education a sound 
psychological basis. The same end is served by the improved “ per- 
sonality pictures ” of individual pupils, and the introduction of more 
detailed class ** personality pictures ”. 

In connection with measures to raise the educational standard of 
primary schools, upper primary schools (Hauptschulen), and special schools, 
particular attention was devoted in the year under review to questions 
of ‘‘minimum-effort learning”. An important study, by Dr. Fritz 
Holzinger, on the scientific measurement of learning progress was issued 
under the auspices of the Styrian school authorities, called Leistungs- 
steigerung durch Leistungsmessung, and published by the Osterreichischer 
Bundesverlag in Vienna. E : 

The February, 1955, issue of the Pádagogische Mitteilungen (a sup- 
plement of the official bulletin of the Federal Ministry of Education), 
moreover, contained an article on a five-year experiment, carried out at 
a federal teacher training college for primary teachers, on the principles 
of “ concentric teaching and integration”. The same issue of the journal 
also contained a report on two experiments conducted at Realgymnasien 
(general secondary schools with obligatory study of Latin and one modern 
language) ; the aim of one experiment was to intensify the study of the 
humanities and of natural science by splitting classes, and the aim of 
the other was to intensify the education given in the girls’ Realgymnasien, 

An “ Italien Week ” was held in the commercial secondary schools 
in April, 1954, and a “ French Week ” in February, 1955. The purpose 
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of such weeks is to underline the cultural, economic and social relations 
between Austria and other countries; during them, instruction in all 
subjects centres round this purpose, school exhibitions are held enhancing 
the pupils’ knowledge and understanding of the country concerned, and 
a series of cultural events is arranged, such as special exhibitions in the 
federal and provincial museums, performances of foreign plays in federal 
and’ provincial theatres, concerts, and trips to the country concerned. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Teachers’ Assistants in 


? Posts of teachers’ assistants were established in 
Commercial Schools 


the year under review in commercial secondary 
schools. The task of these assistants is to help the teacher, not only by 
checking the work of pupils during classes, but also by procuring the 
necessary teaching aids, lending a hand with the corrections, and substitut- 
ing for teachers in case of sickness or other emergencies. During the 
period in which prospective teachers serve as assistants they receive 
practical training for their future careers. 

Salaries The salaries of all categories of teachers were 
raised during 1953-1954 and 1954-1955. Academically trained teachers 
now receive an allowance to be used for further training (Fortbildungs- 
zulage). 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Physical Education An “International Conference on Physical 
Education for Young People ” was held during the period under report ; 
162 delegates from 8 countries participated. This conference opened the 
way for an exchange of ideas between leading experts from schools, 
Sports clubs, and physical education associations on the justification and 


the aims of all categories of physical education in schools and clubs, and 
on their coordination. 


Educational Films 
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During the year, moreover, the educational films and filmstrips 
available were listed in catalogues clearly arranged according to subjects 
and with a short statement of content for each film. 

About 600 shows were held for pupils under a programme of educating 
youth to appreciate good films. 


Youth Movements During the period under report the youth 
section of the Federal Ministry of Education announced that it will award 
a State prize for youth literature, all books written by Austrian authors 
and published by an Austrian publisher being eligible. 

The ‘Austrian Youth Gets to Know Vienna” programme, which 
has been carried on successfully for years, will be expanded into an inter- 
national youth event for the first time in 1955, under the title of “ European 
Youth Gets to Know Vienna” (Europas Jugend lernt Wien kennen). 
A large number of visiting groups from the German Federal Republic, 
Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia, the Netherlands, the Saar, and Sweden have 
already registered for participation in the programme. These young 
people will spend a week in Vienna under expert guidance, special consi- 
deration being given to the cultural aspects of the town. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


ADMINISTRATION — Central Administration Reform — Statistics Service: 
Proposed — Inspection — Grants Act — Budget — School Building — ORGAN 
IZATION — Nursery-infant, Primary, and Special Schools — Secondary Schools 
— Enrolments — Nomenclature — Fine Arts — Teacher Training — ci 
SYLLABUSES — Primary Education — Secondary Education — Spanish an 
Italian — Technical Education — Teacher Training — Classics Textbooks — 
Higher Education — Tracninc Starr — General Measures — Further 
Training — Teaching Supervisors — Technical School Staffs — Salaries — 
AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — School Medical Inspection — 
Board and School Meals — Safety First Training — Festivals — Scholarships — 


Study and Recreational Centres — School Broadcasts and Television —Educational 
Films — National Youth Service 


ADMINISTRATION 


Central Administration The first phase was begun in the year under 
Reform review, of the reform of central administration 
referred to in previous reports, the purpose of which is to separate the 
“ functional ” from the “institutional ” services. The subsequent phases. 
were being prepared for, and will give clearer definition than hitherto to 


the several responsibilities of the educational and the administrative 
services, 


Statistics Service A number of important debates took place in 
Proposed parliament during the period under review, which 
again showed the necessity of establishing a full-scale and efficient statistics 
Service. Steps were taken to establish at the Ministry of Education a 
central educational statistics service with all the requisite facilities. 
Inspection The reforms of different categories of pe 
now being effected in Belgium witness to the need for an “ inspection poo 
which would make it possible to coordinate the work of the various 


inspectors, and to extend the authority of certain specialist inspectora ip 
more categories of education. 


During the year under revi imi inspectors was reduced 
froin 62 to 60. lew the age limit for insp 


Grants Act Hitherto the making of government grants to 
independent and recognized schools was governed by a variety of ad hoc 
A The first step taken by the new parliament elected on 11th April, 
: ee to draw up an overall act governing education and educational 
grants. The act met with opposition from the minority, right-wing parties. 
á 
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It comprises 54 articles covering the following main points: (1) the right of 
the government to establish any category of school on the same footing as 
private individuals and subordinate authorities ; (2) separate administra- 
tion for schools organized by the provinces and the communes, on the one 
hand, and for those in private hands, on the other; (3) individual grants 
amounting to 100% of salaries equal to those of teachers in State schools, 
for teachers in non-State schools, provided they hold the prescribed qualifi- 
cations, non-qualified teachers being paid on the basis of their certificates 
and not of the post they hold, and the grants in question being payable only 
to schools recognized for the purpose by the government, and not constitu- 
ting a civil right for the beneficiaries ; (4) reduction of school fees in the 
case of children coming from necessitous families, irrespective of the 
category of school; (5) government inspection of grant-aided schools, and 
of leaving examinations at training schools for secondary, primary and 
nursery-infant teachers. 

The act was passed by the lower house and, subject to the sanction 
of the senate, will come into force in 1955. 

It is estimated that the actual total of grants made to independent 
schools will not be greatly changed by the new act, but such grants will 
be made in accordance with uniform and simplified procedures. 


Budget The education budget amounted to 8,687,307,800 
francs (about 10.80% of the total budget) in 1954, as compared with 
8,058,646,251 francs (about 10.25% of the total budget) in 1953. 


School Building In the year under review an autonomous body 
was established in the general secretariat of the Department of Education, 
for the administration of the State school and universities building fund. 

Building expenditures in 1954 were as follows : secondary education, 
421,289,524 francs ; higher education, 37,759,127 francs ; technical educa- 
tion, 61,710,911 francs; teacher training, 10,388,525 francs; fine arts, 
miscellaneous, 3,642,913 francs ; total, 534,791,000 francs. These figures 
clearly show the importance attached to school building develop- 
ment, but, despite the use of “ mobile” buildings on the lines of the 
“ Brunau ” system, requirements steadily increase and were still far from 
being fully met at the close of the period under report. 


ORGANIZATION 
Nursery-infant, Primary, Action was still pending in the year under review 
and Special Schools on the reforms, referred to in previous reports, 


of the primary education act and curriculum. Another, allied problem of 
considerable importance still awaiting solution, was that of the special 
schools (for abnormal, weak-sighted, blind, deaf-and-dumb, crippled, and 
other handicapped children). 


Secondary Schools During the period under review some secondary 
schools were established for children from 12 to 15, mostly comprising. 
a Latin section, a general modern section, a pre-technical section, and a 
preparatory section (primary and nursery school classes). Work continued 
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School Board and Meals In the year under review the work of the school 
board and meals committee covered staff conditions. A law was drafted 
fixing the status of school boarding and meals services. 

A number of boarding schools were opened, some in new buildings, as 
at Gosselies and Diest, others as an emergency measure in old buildings, 
as at Waremme and Bruges. 

The idea of school restaurants found increasing approval in all 
categories of schools, and no less than a dozen were opened at secondary 
level alone during the year under review. 


The routine campaigns for increasing the consumption of milk and 
water continued. 


Safety First Training The safety first associations completed a traffic 
training code for primary schools, which was widely distributed. 

In an attempt to lessen the still increasing number of accidents, a 
safety first competition was organized for young cyclists. 


Festivals Many schools took part during the period under 
review in national and international festivals, including the centenary 
of the birth of the Belgian poet Emile Verhaeren, and the fifth anniversary 
of the signing of the statutes of the Council of Europe. 


Scholarships The new scholarships scheme instituted by a law 
passed on 19th March, 1954, was brought into force in the year under 
report. The selection committees for the award of secondary school scholar- 
ships (children of 12 to 18 years of age) were re-established. Selection 
committees were appointed for the award of scholarships tenable at higher, 
non-university level (technical, art and teacher-training establishments, 
etc.), and their decisions will take effect as and from 1955-1956, Both types 
of committee are in a position to consult vocational guidance experts. 


Study and Recreational During the year under report two special 

mera boarding schools were opened, one at Knockke, 

= the Flemish area, for girls, the other at Jodoigne, in the French area, for 
oys. 

> School Broadcasts 


and Televisi To a limited extent broadcasts continued to be 
tha elevision 


‘ made to primary schools. Preparations were 
È made to begin the first experiments in school television when the schools 
= Te-assemble in September, 1955. 


Educational Films The educational films service continued to 


expand. It acquired 139 new films, 9 of which it had produced itself, and 
made 30,858 loans. 
National Youth Service The national youth ‘service extended its acti- 


-vities in the period unde 
These publications (the “ 
in French and in Flemish) 
cerned with 


r report, particularly in the publications field. 

Feuillets S.N.J.” and the “ Documents S.N.J.” 

are a source of valuable information to all con- 

i= cee uth movements both in Belgium and abroad. 

ie Seep courses were arranged at the youth centre at Genval, on 
» and European studies for young persons living in rural areas 


(organized 
dls by the World Assembly of Youth), and for members of film 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


ADMINISTRATION -— Financing Secondary Education — Legislative 
Reforms — Inspection — Education Budget — School Building — ORGANIZATION 
— Quantitative Development — New Measures and Reforms — CURRICULA, 
SYLLABUSES, METHops — Teaching Materials — Libraries — TEACHING 


Srarr — Salaries Further Training — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC 
Services — School Meals Services 


ADMINISTRATION 


Financing Secondary At the close of 1954 a law was passed establishing 
Education a national fund for secondary education. The fund 
is to be set up in 1955 on the basis of a budgetary credit equivalent to 1% of 
the revenue from federal taxes, and which will amount in 1956 to roughly 
600,000,000 cruzeiros. The fund will make possible the creation of scholar- 
ships for necessitous pupils, and the grant of subsidies for independent 
schools (mainly for increasing their teachers’ salaries) and for extending and 
improving the network of public and independent schools. The fund will 
be administered by a committee composed of leading officials of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, and representatives of parents, teachers 
and headmasters associations. Scholarships will be granted to pupils from 
poor families on the basis of merit. The amount of State aid to schools 
will be based on constitutional principles of social justice, and granted only 
where necessary. The sums earmarked for scholarships will be allocated to 
all municipalities, in proportion to their needs, by regional education aid 
committees ; in this way local communities will be induced to take a more 
active and cooperative part in educational obligations and responsibilities. 


Legislative Reforms A law concerning the principles and directives of 
Brazilian education was still under discussion by parliament at the close 
of the period under review, as also an amendment to the secondary educa- 
tion act, the aim of which is to make the existing curricula and syllabuses 
more elastic. About the same time a committee was established in the 
Ministry of Education and Culture to consider the reform of the industrial 


education act; as it stands at present it is not elastic enough to meet the 


needs of Brazil’s developing industries. > 


Inspection In the year under review the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture set up new sectional inspection posts, in execution of the 
plan for the administrative decentralization of school inspection. With the 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIthe International Conference 
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PEL government is endeavouring to secure a more equal distribution 
of the time devoted to the three foreign languages (French, German and 
English) studied in the general education schools. Hitherto most pupils 
have studied French. 


New Syllabuses Together with the new curriculum described 
above, new syllabuses were drawn up in the year under review for all 
subjects taken in the general education schools. An increase was made in 
time allotted to exercises, in order to link theory more closely with practice, 
and some of the curriculum content deemed superfluous was dropped. 


Polytechnical The first experiments were made in the year 
mate under report to guide the general education 
schools in the direction of polytechnical education. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences organized a conference in 
November, 1954, on the various problems of polytechnical education and 


the attempts to introduce it carried out by the teachers in a considerable 
‘number of schools. 
Music Teaching In the year under report attention was given to 
the teaching of music in the general education schools. The Ministry of 
Education and the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences arranged a conference on 
the subject in March, 1955. The conference stressed the importance of 
singing in musical education. p ; 


Textbooks During the period under report, 189 textbooks 
were published, totalling 7,613,000 copies, for the general education 
schools ; 27 textbooks, totalling 63,700 copies, were distributed to teacher 
training schools and institutes. In 1954, 65 books, totalling 250,000 copies, 
were published on education, including methods of teaching Bulgarian 
at junior and intermediate primary level, mathematics, foreign languages, 
handwriting, etc. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Number of Teachers 


In the ten-year period from 1944 to 1954, the 
number of teachers in day and evening general education schools, kinder- 
o and teacher training establishments, increased from 28,236 to 

,559. In 1955 the number of teachers for the three levels of general 


education schools increased by 2,224. 
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Salaries By decision of the cabinet, the salary of primary 
teachers taking more than one class has been increased as and from 1955. 
The increase is of the order of 14% for teachers with two classes, 18% 
for those with three classes, and 50% for those with four classes. 

Regulations were issued by the Ministry of Education and the teachers” 
and journalists’ trade union, on the work done by primary teachers outside 
class hours, and exempting them from a number of occupations unsuitable 
to the teaching profession. ' 


Honours List On 24th May, 1955, the traditional day of festival 
of Bulgarian education and Slav literature, 1,070 teaching and other 
members of educational staffs were awarded decorations, medals, and titles 
of honour. Among them were many who had obtained outstanding results 
in their work through the use of Soviet educational theory and practice. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Hygiene In collaboration with the Ministry of Public 
Health services, a number of thoroughgoing measures were taken in the 
period under review to improve the sanitary condition of schools and 
school playgrounds. 


Physical Education A national conference was organized in the 
year under report by the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, the High Com- 
mission of Physical Education and Sports, the Ministry of Public Health 
and Social Welfare, and the central committee of the Dimitrov Union of 
People's Youth, on the teaching of physical education in schools and its 
improvement. At the close of the period there were 40 sports schools for 
youth, catering for 6,526 persons. Pioneers sections were set up in these 
schools in 1954, for training leaders. 


School Meals School meals services, with State-paid staffs, 
now exist in almost all hostels attached to junior primary and junior 
secondary (pre-grammar) schools, and in certain secondary and grammar 


schools. 


Study Rooms In the year under report 198 study rooms were 
set up, catering for 8,957.children whose parents are out at work, and 
where they can prepare the next day’s lessons under the supervision of 


their teachers. 


Handicapped Children At the close of the period under report there 
were 27 day and boarding schools for deaf-and-dumb, blind, and mentally 
deficient children, providing free, compulsory primary education, and 
elementary vocational training. The material conditions of these schools 
were considerably improved during the period under report, and adequate 
curricula and syllabuses and special textbooks were issued. A two-year 
special school teacher training course was set up at the institute of educa- 
tion in Sofia. 


Study Groups Many important school activities take place out 
of school hours and outside the school. In the year under review these 
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activities included 9,308 study and 4,020 technical groups, in which a total 
of 201,745 children participated. In these groups the children make a 
variety of objects, instruments and materials for the school museums : 
model aeroplanes, ships, wireless receivers, etc. Certain evenings are 


devoted to science and technology, or to famous scientists such as Newton, 


Frédéric Joliot-Curie, Avicenna, and Giordano Bruno. In conjunction 
with the Dimitrov Union of People’s Youth the Ministry of Education held 
a national exhibition of the best work done in the technical groups for 
physics, art, sculpture, ete. 


Miscellaneous Activities Competitions were organized in the course of the 


year under review, in which over 130,000 intermediate and secondary 
school pupils took part, with a view to deepening their knowledge of, and 
interest in, their mother tongue and mathematics. 

Lectures and popular courses on science were organized in the 
secondary schools, and aroused considerable interest. 3 

At the close of the year, there were 4,500 experimental fields in 
existence, where under the supervision of their teacher the pupils can make 
an advanced practical study of the biological theories of Mitchourin. 

In 1954 there were 8,953 school groups for dancing, ballet, drama, 
orchestral music, art, sculpture, etc. From time to time these groups give 
highly successful concerts and performances for pupils and parents. The 
Ministry of Education organizes competitions for them at local, provincial 
and national level, and offers prizes for the best executants. 

Bulgaria was represented in 1954 at the international exhibitions of 
child art held in Dortmund (West Germany) and Paris. At the first of 
these two exhibitions, the exhibits of Bulgarian children were awarded 
the first, the third and the fifth prize, de 

By invitation of various cultural institutions abroad, Bulgaria is to 
be represented at a number of international exhibitions of children s$ 
work, in the United States, Sweden and Japan. 


Holiday C 5 da : at deal of 
oa mnd The Bulgarian authorities give a grea 


ational young pioneers camp at the 
the Black Sea, and in the summer of 1955 children will pag ete 
5 , England, 
ania, North Korea, Yugoslavia, France, Eng 


Israel, Austria, the German Federal Republic, Belgium, Switzerland and 


i Some 56 young pioneers hostels have been set 
up in various parts of the country to forward the endeavours of the schools 
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School Libraries At the close of the period under review school 
libraries totalled 6,225, with 2,314,978 books. A children’s literature 
“ week *” was organized in the course of the period. A centre is shortly to 
be established, at which research will be done on all aspects of children’s 
literature, including beauty of presentation, and which will be equipped 
with a library and reading room, and sections dealing with criticism, the 
theory and history of children's literature, authors and illustrators, 
children’s reading interests, etc. During the period under review the 
Ministry of Education, the central committee of the Dimitroy Union of 
People’s Youth, and the Union of Bulgarian Writers organized competitions 
for stories, plays, poetry, etc., for children. 


Young Technicians In the first half of 1955 a centre for young 
Centre technicians was established, with the task of 
developing children’s technical activities, inventiveness, and love of work, 
and of introducing the polytechnical approach to education in schools. In 
connection with the new centre a number of wireless, model aeroplane, 
handicrafts, and other groups were set up. 


CONCLUSION 


Instruction and education made considerable progress in Bulgaria 
during the period under review, thanks to the untiring endeavours of the 
Communist Party and the people's government. At the baccalaureate and 
other school leaving examinations, pupils gave evidence that they had a 
better grasp of their school work than former pupils had had. The number 
of pupils required to repeat their class or examination diminished. At the 
baccalaureate examination more pupils reached the “ excellent ” standard, 
and more of them showed outstanding ability ; all such pupils are to receive 
gold and silver medals. 

The cause of the very considerable advance made in the educational 
field by the People's Republic of Bulgaria is to be found in a steady 
economic and cultural development stemming from a popular democratic 
system, the government's judicious peace policy, the integration of schools 
with the nation's interests, and the reorganization of the educational 
system in the light of the most up-to-date experience. The advance is due, 
in other words, to the fact that the country's educational system is rooted 
in the positive traditions of the past, and is in a position to make use of 
discoveries made abroad. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


a Primary, Secondary and Polytechnical Education — Pre-Primary Educa- 
tion — Other Educational Establishments — Financing — School Building — 
Teaching Staff — Pedagogical Establishments — Further Training of Teachers 
a eel Work — Syllabuses, Methods — Extra-Scholastic Activities — 

onclusion 


Primary, Secondary and In the year under review fruitful work was done 
Polytechnical Education by the education authorities, the schools, and 
all workers in the educational field to effect the transition to universal 
ten-year and universal polytechnical education. All the working people 
also participated actively in this task. The education authorities and 
teachers gave special attention to improving the content of polytechnical 
education, to improving the pupils’ standard of general knowledge and 
their rate of progress, and to bringing them up in the spirit of Soviet 
patriotism and of friendship among the nations. 

The network of seven-year schools (four-year primary and three-year 
general secondary course) was considerably expanded through the opening 
of 299 more such schools. In this way more favourable conditions were 
created for providing instruction throughout the country for all children 
of 7 to 15 years of age. 

The network of ten-year schools (four-year primary and six-year 
general secondary course) was also considerably enlarged. Their number 
increased by 194 to a total of 1,380, as compared with a total of 1,186 in 
the preceding year. 

The expansion of the network of seven-year and ten-year schools 
brought the school closer to the people, created more favourable conditions 
for study, and reduced the need for boarding schools. 

The increase in the number of ten-year schools enabled pupils through- 
out the country, desiring to continue their general education on leaving 
the seven-year school, to enter the 8th year of a ten-year school. 

The specialized secondary schools, open to pupils on leaving the seven- 
year and the ten-year schools, and offering technical, agricultural, medical, 
pedagogical and other specialized courses, numbered 124 in the period 
under review, and their enrolments 47,000. In addition there were 94 
eee and vocational secondary schools, training over 25,000 skilled 

Pecialists for industry and agriculture; 8 of these schools enrol only 


pupils leaving the ten-year school i i 7 
Ben ear y ools, the remainder those leaving the seven 
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There were 360 evening secondary schools for young workers in 
operation, and 814 evening schools for young rural workers. Enrolments 
at these schools totalled over 80,000. 

Thus over 85% of the pupils leaving the seven-year schools were 
continuing their education in the year under review either in a ten-year 
school or in a technical or vocational secondary school. If other educational 
establishments be included, this percentage reached 100% in the regional 
centres and towns. 


Pre-Primary Education The network of pre-primary establishments 
continues to expand. Some 15 new kindergartens were opened in the 
year under review. 


Other Educational In the period under report there were 257 
Establishments children’s homes, 23 special schools for blind 
and deaf children, 47 pioneer palaces and houses, 2 juvenile technicians’ 
centres, 12 juvenile naturalists’ centres, 3 children’s stadiums, 39 sports 
schools, and a large number of libraries and other extra-scholastic establish- 
ments. ` 


Financing The government of the Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic has always given and continues to give unremitting 
care and attention to consolidating and enlarging the financial and material 
basis of all forms of public education. Educational allocations amounted 
to 1,826,467,000 roubles in 1954, representing 42.4% of the total budget 
of the Republic, and an increase of 58,000,000 roubles as compared with 
the previous year. Educational expenditures in 1955 will amount to over 
1,844,206,000 roubles, representing 44.5% of the total budget. 


School Building In 1954 some 97 schools were constructed by 
the Ministry of Education, and 285 by the local authorities. In the first 
half of 1955 some 100 schools were under construction by the Ministry 
of Education, and 300 by the local authorities. All the schools now under 
construction conform to up-to-date plans fully meeting the requirements 
of instruction and education. Many of the newly built schools are in 
rural localities. 

In the course of 1954-1955 school equipment and materials were 
expanded and improved. By the close of the period all the ten-year schools 
and most of the seven-year schools had well equipped laboratories for 
physics, chemistry, biology, geography, and the social sciences. Ex- 
penditures on the replenishment of equipment- alone amounted to 
20,000,000 roubles. 

All the schools now have an ample supply of textbooks, school 
appliances, and notebooks and writing materials of all kinds. 

In 1954 some 5,650,000 copies of textbooks were published in Byelo- 
russian, and 4,300,000 in Russian. 


Teaching Staff During the period under report teaching staffs 
developed considerably, both numerically and qualitatively. Teachers 
numbered 74,730 (including 3,000 in the evening schools for young work- 
ers). Almost all teachers had had appropriate pedagogical training. 
The teacher training establishments turned out 4,000 young teachers. 
In the coming year, 1955-1956, the Byelorussian State University, the 
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pedagogical institutes, and teacher training schools will turn out 4,220 
new teachers. 


Pedagogical Teachers are trained either through secondary 
Establishments and higher establishments or by correspondence 
courses. The decision that all teachers in the seven-year and the ten-year 
schools must have had higher pedagogical training, was already being 
implemented in the year under review. 

Teachers secure further training through a whole network of pedagogi- 
cal institutions. Each district now has its pedagogical centre, and each 
region its further training institute, run by the local education authorities 
and providing summer vacation courses and lectures. 

The Pedagogical Research Institute of the Republic studies new 
teaching methods, draws up school curricula, and publishes school text- 
books and handbooks for teachers. In 1954 it published three new Byelo- 
russian textbooks for use at the primary stage, and eight handbooks on 
teaching methods, which included “ Organization of Agricultural Experi- 
ments on School Plots”, “* Integrating the Teaching of Chemistry and 
Biology, and Agriculture ”, “ Method of Using the 3rd year Textbook 
for the Mother Tongue”, “A Collection of Articles on Pedagogy ”, 
“ Teaching Byelorussian at the Primary Stage ”, “ A Textbook of Byelo- 
russian Geography ”, and “‘ Touring One's Native Country ”. 

The Ministry of Education receives annual allocations from the budget 


of the Republic for the further training of teachers and other educational 
workers. 


Further Training of In 1954 over 8,950 teachers and other - 
Educational Workers tional workers attended further training Dae 
In 1955 the Ministry of Education was allocated 2,313,000 roubles for 
the organization of such courses, intended for about 9,000 teachers and 
other educational workers. 

An annually held teachers’ meeting plays a major part in the dis- 
semination and application of advanced pedagogical ideas. The fourth 


of these meetings was held in 1954, and was attended by 6,000 of the 
Republic’s leading teachers ; 


Pl Aca a selection of the papers read is due to be 
y In six separate books in 1955, and will be distributed to all 
ols. 


There is clear evidence that i 5 teadi 
f r 1 practically all teachers are steadily 
improving their methods of working and applying new ideas. 
School Work In 

> e pursuance of governmental directives the 
education authorities and the teachers made marked improvements in 


the standard of science t 
ning * 


the principles of science. 
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Syllabuses, Methods During the year under report the Ministry of 
Education did extensive work on improving existing syllabuses, and on 
reducing the number of promotion and leaving examinations. In this 
way it eliminated a good deal of overloading of the children, and created 
more favourable conditions for their studies.  . 

The decisions of the XIXth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union indicated ways of ensuring a further rise in the level of the 
general and technical education of the working people. One such way is 
the transition now being implemented from universal seven-year schools 
to universal ten-year schools and polytechnical education. The latter 
schools prepare their pupils both for higher education and for assuming 
an active and socially valuable part in production. 

In establishing polytechnical education the education authorities and 
the teachers have contributed considerably to strengthening the link 
between education and the work of socialist construction, and to inculcating 
the industry and the skills the pupils will need in their future activities. 
They paid special attention to the conduct by the pupils themselves of 
laboratory and other practical work. 

The liaison between the schools on the one hand, and industry, the 
collective farms (kolkhoz), and the machine and tractor stations on the 
other, was strengthened and broadened during the year under review. 
The children thus have opportunities of becoming familiar with, and of 
participating in, industrial and agricultural production, and of studying 
technical equipment and organization. They thus come to realise the 
importance of productive activities, and aspire to the mastery of a pro- 
ductive occupation. 

In the period under report, moreover, the standard of instruction was 
raised appreciably, and the subjects were treated in a more profound way. 

Teachers of Byelorussian and Russian were paying increasing atten- 
tion to a conscious and lasting mastery of oral and written speech, including 
a free and correct command of expressive reading. Good results were 
obtained throughout the country. 

Teachers of mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology gave 
special attention to the union of theory and practice, and to familiarizing 
the children, both in school and in extra-curricular work, with the funda- 
mentals of production. In the seven-year and the ten-year schools the 
organization of juvenile naturalists’ societies and agricultural experiments 
on the school plots forms a large part of the work of the biology teachers. 
The results of these experiments are widely used as illustrative materials 
for the class work in general and natural science lessons in particular. 

Teachers also made every effort to impart working habits and tech- 
niques to their pupils. Lessons in manual labour are of great interest to 
the pupils at the primary stage, and prepare the way for the polytechnical 
training given them at the secondary stage. 

Considerable improvements were made in the organization and 
conduct of practical studies, thanks to improved laboratory equipment 
and the increasing skill of teachers. 

Great importance is attached to inculcating the scientific-materialistic 
world outlook. In lessons on physics, chemistry, natural science, history 
and literature, and in extra-curricular work, teachers try to ensure that 
the pupils’ approach to the phenomena studied is a scientific one, that 
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the general theories informing the course and the conclusions drawn are 
free of all idealistic admixtures and influences, that the pupils get a 
profound and conscious mastery of the facts, phenomena and laws of 
nature and society, and that they are imbued with the spirit of genuine 
humanism. 

Further advance, moreover, was made in the year under review in the 
field of physical education. Sports were well organized in practically 
all schools. Selected secondary school teams are to take part in 1955 in 
district and regional contests and a contest at national level. 

A great deal of special attention was paid to rural schools. Their 
financial and material bases were expanded and reinforced, the profes- 
sional standard of their teachers was raised, and their inspection was 
improved. The knowledge of their pupils gained in depth and scope as a 
result, 


Extra- Scholastic 


As indicated above, the schools do a great deal 
Activities 


of extra-curricular educational work outside the 
ordinary lessons, and secure the voluntary cooperation of parents, public 
bodies, and the community at large in it. It takes the form of talks and 
lectures, concerts, outings and excursions, discussions based on group: 
visits to theatres and cinemas, editing a wall newspaper, societies for 
artistic and technical work and sports, and participation in work of social 
utility, etc. The number of these societies increased in the year under 
review, especially those for technical and agricultural work. Considerable: 
attention was given to the societies for sports and artistic work. 

An important part is played in the communist education of children 
and young persons by the pioneer and young communist organizations. 
The activities of these organizations, in fact, form an integral part of the 
general system of education. The pioneers and young communists set the 
pace in regard to school work and conscious discipline. 


Conclusion The Ministry of Education of the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic is making every endeavour to ensure the further 
expansion of the network of ten-year schools, and a continued advance 
in the pupils’ level of knowledge. The government and the education 
authorities give constant attention to reinforcing the financial and material 
bases of school and higher education. With these purposes in view, and 
to ensure the full implementation of polytechnical education, arrangements 
have been made to expand school building and the production of teaching 
aids, to replenish libraries, and to recruit fully qualified teachers. | 

The rising generation will continue to be educated in the spirit of 
love of creative work, and to be prepared for practical activities. These 
objectives acquire a special significance in view of the fact that a large 
proportion of pupils leaving a secondary school now take up work in 
industry and agriculture. 

The coming school year, 1955-1956, will be the final year of the fifth 
Ae vean plan for the development of the national economy and culture. 
Si one Peebles and the teachers and other educational workers 
weaned ence a an important stage of the transition to universal ten- 
of the se peca training, in conformity with the directives 
to further advances in the a ihe government, and will thus contribute 

e nation's culture and education. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 _ 


Budget, School Building — Enrolments — Recruitment of Teachers — 
Ojfice of Cambodian Students Abroad — Independent Schools — Proposed 
eforms 


Budget, School Building In the year under review an increase was made 
in the budget of the Ministry of National Education, to meet the increase 
in classes, teachers, and expenditures on school building, furniture and 
materials. 

It is of interest to note that many of the schools offering the new 
type of education have been built by the villagers themselves, under the 
guidance of the leaders of the pagodas. The inhabitants of the more pros- 
perous villages have also accepted responsibility for expenditures on 
school furniture. 

The government, however, through the intermediary of the Ministry 
of National Education, is responsible for all expenditures on the establish- 
ment of junior primary schools in less favoured areas, full-time and com- 
plementary schools, and secondary, teacher-training, and technical classes. 

The 1955 budget amounted to 283,082,900 piastres (10.32% of the 
general budget), this total including the following : 


Piastres 

Salaries and allowances . ....... 6,868,300 

Scholarships and school aid. ..... 4,937,400 

School puding * 0.0%. set spans ane 7,223,000 

School materials .......... . 20,496,800 
Enrolments Primary enrolments in the year under review 


numbered 280,000, representing an increase of 40,000, which necessitated 
the establishment of 1,000 new classes and the appointment of a similar 
number of new teachers. 

Enrolments also increased at secondary level during the year under 
report. Twenty-one new classes were opened in existing lycées and colléges, 
and a new collége was established with three siviéme classes. Enrolments 
at the lycées, colléges and the normal school totalled 4,202, as compared 
with 3,091 in the preceding year, and, at the technical schools, 224, as 
compared with 124. 

Enrolments totalled 117 in higher education establishments, and 
150 at the school of arts. 


Recruitment of Teachers A special endeavour was made in the 


£ P ear 
under review to recruit teachers. Parallel with the opening of E ns 


new 
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schools and classes referred to above, the government created new 
posts for teachers. It proved comparatively easy to recruit teachers for 
primary teaching, most of them being members of religious orders, whose 
unselfishness and devotion entitle them to public recognition and eulogy, 
but considerable difficulty was experienced in recruiting teachers for 
complementary and secondary teaching. 

In fact, in spite of all the advantages proffered by the government to 
pupils (raising the age limit, bonuses at the beginning and the end of the 
teacher training certificate courses, scholarships tenable in France), 
young persons do not appear to be greatly attracted by the teaching 
profession. Some enter the normal school simply because they are too 
old to enter the lycée; the higher age limit for admission to the normal 
school enables them to continue their studies and then, later, to choose 
a more attractive profession than teaching, and to pay back to the govern- 
ment what has been spent on their training. 

Use has therefore to be made of French teachers in the secondary 
schools. This involves considerable expense, as such teachers must be 
paid the same salaries as French officials, and an expatriation allowance 
equal to their basic salary, and granted annual leave. 

In addition to the network of primary, secondary, teacher-training, 
and technical schools, the government decided at the close of the year 
under review to establish a fundamental education service, to operate under 
Unesco auspices, and directed by a primary inspector, | 

Schools have been established by non-educational Ministries for the 
training of their staffs. These schools include the police inspectors’ school 
(Ministry of the Interior), the agricultural and forestry inspectors’ school 
(Ministry of Agriculture), the commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers’ training school (Ministry of National Defence), the public works 
inspectors’ school (Ministry of Public Works and Telecommunications), 
and the health officers’ school (Ministry of Public Health) 


Office of Cambodian Many Cambodian students are obliged to proceed 
Students Abroad abroad for their studies, as the country lacks 
the funds necessary for the establishment of faculties corresponding to 
those in France and other European countries, and America. The govern- 
ment opened an office for these students in 1946, under the authority of 
the Ministry of National Education. In the year under review this office 
awarded 21 new scholarships, and renewed 70 existing scholarships. 


Independent Schools Independent schools in Cambodia receive no 
aid from the government. They may be opened only by approval of the 
government, and are inspected by the primary inspectors. During the 
year under review there were 209 such schools, of which 17 (16 situated 
in the capital) were schools offering a Franco-Cambodian education, with 
enrolments totalling 2,086, 20 were Vietnamese schools, with enrolments 
totalling 2,600, and the remaining 172 were Chinese schools, with enrol- 
ments totalling 17,866, 
Proposed Reform 
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makes heavy demands on Cambodian pupils. To remedy this state of 
affairs, experiments were made to postpone the introduction of French 
until the huitiéme class. The generalization of this measure, however, 
would mean that pupils would be unable profitably to follow the courses, 
given through the medium of French, in the lycées and collèges, and would 
threaten a deterioration of the standard of secondary education. 

The proposal has also been made that secondary education should 
be shortened, so as to enable secondary pupils to leave school at an earlier 
age. This proposal, too, has not been put into practice, for the following 
reasons : (a) to maintain the Cambodian baccalaureate at the same level 
as the French baccalaureate, the duration of studies must be the same ; 
(b) a shortened duration would in all probability prevent Cambodian 
pupils from profitably pursuing their studies at higher level in Europe or 
America. 


CANADA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION — Structural Reform — School 
Inspection — School Attendance Regulations — Large Unit System — Financing 
of Education — School Building — CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES — Reforms — 
TEACHING STAFF — Recruitment Campaigns — Recruitment and Publicity — 
Assistance for Teachers-in-Training — Teacher Training — Salaries, Pensions 
— AUXILIARY AND OutT-oF-ScHooL SERVICES — Handicapped Children — 
Gifted Children — School Health Services — Television Experiment 


INTRODUCTION 


During the year under review Canadian education authorities con- 
tinued to be keenly aware of the need for finding solutions to the numerous 
problems arising from the rapid increase in school population, notably those 
connected with school finance and teaching personnel. Two developments 
of major importance reflected this concern. In a number of provinces 
extensive reappraisal and reorganization of the structure of educational 
administration and finance was completed or initiated, with the aim 
of securing increased efficiency in administration and more equitable 
distribution of educational funds to meet current needs. On the question 
of teacher supply, all provinces considerably intensified their efforts to 
recruit new teachers and to persuade those already in the profession to 
remain ; it is gratifying to be able to report that these efforts appear to be 
producing some tangible results. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Structural Reform Major reorganization of the administrative 


structure of the British Columbia Department of Education during the 
year under review had the effect of changing a pyramidal type of organiza- 
tion to a horizontal type. Under this system the Department is divided 
into a number of branches or divisions, each under a director with full 
responsibility for administering certain aspects of the system, and who is 
led directly to the Deputy Minister of Education. This type of 
Bn see ion ee to have the dual advantages of contributing to efficiency 
ideas ving the Deputy Minister of the burden of a great deal of admin- 

ve detail which formerly devolved upon him. The reorganization 


involved extensive i 
re-assignment of responsibili tion of a 
number of new positions. p ty and the creation 


e XVIIIth International Conference on 
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School Inspection A further development in British Columbia was 
the initiation of a programme of reorganization of inspectorates designed 
to reduce the teacher load for each inspector and to permit local education 
authorities of large units of administration to utilize the services of the 
inspector as chief administrative officer and coordinating official. To 
supplement the work of the inspector in the supervisory field, principals 
of larger schools will now prepare supervisory reports on staff members. 
In addition, new regulations authorize the use of “ teacher consultants ” 
to assist the inspector in the in-service training of teachers. 

The five-year project of the Canadian Education Association for the 
improvement of educational administration and supervision, reached its 
fourth year in the period under report, and entered a phase of consolidation 
and evaluation of its activities. A new development in the project was the 
first all-Canada work conference of deans and professors of educational 
administration and supervision, held in order (1) to encourage informal 
working relationships among education faculties of the various institutions, 
and (2) to provide an opportunity for exchange of information and co- 
operative study of pre-service and in-service training for educational 
administration and supervision. Another new development was a one- 
week short course held in Quebec for school inspectors whose mother 
tongue is French. The course was an outgrowth of the annual short courses 
for inspectors, held under the auspices of the project, at the University 
of Alberta. A similar course is planned for the summer of 1955. 


School Attendance In Ontario school attendance laws were modified 
Regulations in the year under review, to lower the minimum 
age limit of compulsory school attendance from eight to six years of age. In 
Nova Scotia the length of the school year was increased from 190 to 195 days. 


Large Unit System Previous reports have contained references to 
the large unit system of school administration where a number of small 
school districts are combined under the jurisdiction of a single education 
authority representing the entire area ; a primary purpose of this type of 
organization is to make possible the provision of more adequate educational 
facilities for rural children through the establishment of large centralized 
schools to which pupils are transported. Variants of this system, adapted 
to provincial conditions, are now in use in rural areas in almost all Canadian 
provinces. An important development in Newfoundland during the year 
under review was the opening of that province’s first two regional (cen- 
tralized) high schools. The two schools serve students in senior high 
school grades from several communities, and operate under the auspices 
of Church of England and Roman Catholic authorities respectively. 
Newfoundland’s educational system is multi-denominational, schools being 
under the jurisdiction of four church bodies, each of which is represented 
in the provincial Department of Education by a superintendent responsible 
for the administration of the schools of his denomination. 

In Manitoba the first * Secondary School Area ” was in process of 
being set up. It will incorporate a city and eighteen neighbouring small 
school districts, with the administration of all secondary education coming 
under the jurisdiction of an elected secondary school board and primary 
education continuing to be the responsibility of local boards. In Alberta 
the work of the commission to make co-terminous the boundaries of school 
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divisions (large units) and rural municipalities was completed. The number 
of “ counties ”, moreover, was increased to seven. The “ counties” are 
districts in which the administration of schools is carried on through a 
school committee of the county council, rather than through an indepen- 
dent school board; three such units were established on an experimental 
basis in 1950, and the system is now being extended. 


Financing of Education In British Columbia a new formula governing 
the application of provincial grants for education was approved during 
the period under review. The primary purposes of the formula are to give 
a greater measure of assistance to local education authorities in meeting 
the costs of education, and to ensure more equitable distribution of finances 
between the urban and rural portions of school districts. In addition to 
extensive changes in operating grants, the formula provides for the pro- 
vincial government's share of capital costs to be increased from 50% to 
75%, Where these costs result in an increase in local taxation above a set 
maximum. Itis of interest that, for the first time, the new regulations call 
for local education costs to be shown on tax notices, so that they can be 
compared with the costs of other services. 

Changes in legislation in Alberta made it possible for local education 
authorities to finance the cost of new school construction entirely through 
provincial grants and loans, thus eliminating the need for public sale of 
school debentures. Grants provided by the Department of Education will 
now cover approximately one third of the cost of approved school building, 
and school boards may borrow the remainder from the provincial treasury 
at a low rate of interest. Provision was also made for substantial increases 
in grants towards operational costs and for a tax-reduction subsidy designed 
to lessen the burden of school taxation on lands and property. 

In Nova Scotia important amendments to the Education Act were 
made. Besides making far-reaching changes in methods of financial 
administration, the new legislation re-aligns the responsibilities and 
relationship to each other of provincial and local school governments. 
Under the terms of the legislation the school boards of urban and rural 
municipalities are to provide and administer a “foundation programme 
of education”, defined on the basis of standard scales of expenditure for 
teachers’ salaries, classroom maintenance, transportation, and capital 
costs. The school boards will contribute to the cost of the foundation 
programme in terms of their ability to pay, and the provincial government 
will support the programme by percentages varying from municipality to 
municipality, such provincial assistance being proportionately greater for 
municipalities with smaller financial resources. It is intended that the 
provincial proportion of instructional and operational costs for the whole 
province shall approximate to 50% of the total annual cost, and provision 
T made for restoring this proportion if the total provincial contribution 
E N Beene 55% or less than 45%. The total expenditure on educa- 
aa a ay ia in the 1953-1954 school year was slightly over seventeen 
on alf million dollars, of which the provincial government contributed 

e pales quarter million. 
n important devel i 
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gramme for all local education authorities defined in terms of per pupil 
cost, provincial grants to each such authority of 50% of the cost of this 
programme, and increases in teachers’ salaries, were among the highlights 
of the Commission’s recommendations. 


School Building Activity in school building continued at a high 
level, with all provinces reporting extensive construction of new schools. 
A particularly difficult problem confronting local education authorities is 
that of controlling expenditures while at the same time avoiding false 
economy. To assist them in overcoming this, several provincial Depart- 
ments of Education have prepared school building manuals. The most 
recent such manual was released by the British Columbia authorities during 
the year under review; it distinguishes between the necessary and the 
desirable in school architecture, contains specific recommendations for 
reducing the cost of school plant without sacrificing educational efficiency, 
and indicates minimum approved standards of school construction. To 
illustrate ways in which the recommendations of the manual can be put 
into practice, the Department also made available to school boards stan- 
dard plans for one- to eight-room schools. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES 


Reforms A development in line with the trend, discussed 
in last year’s report, towards involving members of the general public in 
curriculum construction and revision, was the formation during the year 
under review, in British Columbia, of a 25-member provincial curriculum 
advisory board, consisting of representatives of business, industry, labour, 
school trustees, teachers, and the “ Home and School ” organization. The 
function of this board, like that of similar groups in other provinces, is to 
serve as an advisory body to the Minister of Education on problems 
relating to the curriculum of primary and secondary schools. An advisory 
committee with somewhat wider responsibilities is being set up in New- 
foundland. Composed of representatives of the Department of Education, 
the provincial university, the teachers” association, business, labour, and 
the learned professions, the committee will advise not only on curricula, 
but on such matters as examinations and teacher education ; it will also 
advise on problems connected with the University. T 

A major step towards securing improved coordination between 
secondary school and university courses was taken in the province of 
Quebec, by the introduction in approved Catholic secondary schools of a 
“ classical course ” for students planning to enter university. Previously, 
graduation from a public secondary school in this province was acceptable 
only for admission to certain scientific faculties and the faculties of educa- 
tion of the Universities of Montreal and Laval, while to be eligible to enter 
other faculties (e.g., medicine, law, or divinity) it was necessary for the 
student to have attended a classical college for the full eight-year course, 
comprising four years of high school studies and four years of work at the 
university level. 

In Saskatchewan the co-operative experiment in planning a health 
programme for the primary grades (described in the report for 1953-1954) 
was nearing completion, and a provincial committee was set up to co- 
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ordinate the work of the hundreds of study groups and to aid in compiling 
materials and writing the course of study for this subject. 

In British Columbia revision of the primary school programme which 
was begun last year with a preliminary survey of aims and objectives by 
a committee of teachers and principals, was being continued at the subject 
level during the year under review, by 16 committees of teachers totalling 
about 100 members. 

In Nova Scotia the revision of primary school curricula which had 
been under way for several years was completed in basic subjects, and 
preliminary work on revision of secondary school courses was undertaken. 

In Alberta an extensive programme of course revision begun about 
nine years ago at the primary level was completed for the senior high school 
grades ; no further major changes are anticipated for the next few years. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Recruitment Campaigns Faced with the continuing problem of teacher 


shortage, all provincial education authorities have greatly intensified their 
efforts towards recruitment of suitable persons into the profession and the 
provision of increased opportunities for professional advancement for 
` those already in service. While it is still too soon to draw reliable conclu- 
sions as to the probable lasting effects of these efforts, it is encouraging to 
note that a majority of the provinces report a decline in the number of 
schools in charge of unqualified persons or “ correspondence supervisors ”, 
and that enrolment in teachers’ colleges and university faculties of educa- 
tion appears to have risen quite substantially in the year under review. 


Recruitment and Publicity Perhaps the most noteworthy aspect of recruit- 
ment programmes has been the formation of “ Future Teacher Clubs ” 
among secondary school students. Several provinces now sponsor and 
encourage the formation of such clubs, the purpose of which is to arouse 
interest in teaching as a career and to give students an opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with it through practical experience. Members 
observe teachers at work in primary grade classrooms and occasionally give 
some assistance, discuss teaching with inspectors and teachers, and so on. 
Other methods widely used in connection with recruitment of young persons 
into the profession include visits to high schools by teacher-educators and 
Department of Education personnel, and the sending to students about to 
graduate from high school of pamphlets and personal letters from the 
Department calling attention to the challenge and opportunities of teaching. 
The policy of seeking to recruit qualified teachers from the United 
Kingdom, initiated by two provinces a couple of years ago, has been 
adopted by several others with some degree of success. 
cee aes a the importance of public relations in stimulating 
Edicion E area er led to the sponsoring by various Departments of 
ae eai nd newspaper publicity designed to show the value 
rs contribution to society; in some provinces publicity 


committees of teachers and laymen have been set up with the aim of 


making the general publi Ş 
blic more aware of school problems 


eachers-in-Training en hee been noted from previous reports 
in-trainin l oan funds and bursaries to assist teachers- 
$ are made available by the Departments of Education of a 
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majority of provinces. There were extensions of such assistance during 
the year under review, notably in British Columbia where a $100,000 
interest-free loan fund was set up; in return for loans from this fund 
students agree to teach for three years in a rural area of the province after 
sraduation from teacher training. In the Catholic school system of Quebec 
an increase in basic government grants to teacher-training institutions 
enabled these schools to avoid having to raise their low fees for board and 
tuition ; this increase, together with a new scheme under which the institu- 
tions may grant partially-repayable scholarships to needy students 
effectively aided in maintaining enrolment. , 

It is of interest that one of the results of the publicity campaigns 
referred to above has been a considerable increase in scholarships and 
bursaries offered for teacher training, by independent organizations. 


Teacher Training Extensive revision of teacher training pro- 
grammes took place in several provinces during the year under report. A 
basic purpose of most of the revisions was to provide a greater degree of 
coordination between training courses for primary and secondary teachers, 
so as to facilitate and encourage improvement of professional qualifications 
while in service. In explanation, it should be noted that in most provinces 
the training of primary teachers is carried on in teachers’ colleges under the: 
direct jurisdiction of the Department of Education, while students planning 
to become secondary teachers enter the faculty of education of the uni- 
versity ; attendance at a teachers” college has not generally carried credit 
toward a university degree. 

The province of Nova Scotia adopted a new programme under which 
university participation in teacher training will be increased. The year 
of professional training taken at the provincial teachers” college will now 
be acceptable for credit toward a university degree in education. In 
addition, the five participating universities are instituting professional 
courses in education for students who have successfully completed the 
second or third years in arts, science, or commerce; these courses will 
occupy one academic year and will lead to the granting of a newly created 
junior or senior diploma in education depending upon the number of years 
of university training prior to entry into the course. To assist students 
who might be hampered by financial difficulties from advancing to further 
training after graduation from teachers” college, the Department of 
Education is to pay the tuition fees for professional courses leading to 
either of the above-noted diplomas or the B. Ed. degree. It is believed 
that the new scheme will contribute substantially towards the 
general standard of professional qualifications in the province. A council 
on teacher education, comprising representatives of the universities, the 
Department of Education, and the provincial teachers’ association has 
been formed to advise on problems of teacher training. 

In British Columbia recent legislation brings all teacher training within 
the orbit of the University, as a joint University-Department of Education 
function. 

In Saskatchewan the programme of the University College of Educa- 
tion was revised with the general effect of coordinating it more efficiently 
with that of the teachers’ college. As part of this revision a joint committee 
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was appointed to study the programmes of all provincial teacher-training 
institutions and to advise in regard to their improvement. 

Salaries, Pensions Although teachers” salaries continued to rise 
moderately during the period under report, there were no outstanding 
developments in this connection except in Nova Scotia where new legisla- 
tion provided for a much improved provincial salary schedule. In several 


provinces amendments to pension plans provided for increases in benefits 
or additional coverage for dependents. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


Handicapped Children 
upsurge of public interes 
nities for exceptional chi 
the problem of children 
has been marked by th 


The past several years have witnessed an 
t in the provision of special educational opportu- 
Idren. Particular interest has been focussed upon 
of severely retarded mental development, where it 
e formation of numerous voluntary organizations 
which are pressing for provincial grants to assist in giving some training to 
` children whose degree of retardation is too great for them to be admitted 
to special classes in the public school system. A number of these organiza- 
tions have established schools for such children. In 1952-1953 the provision 
by the Ontario Department of Education of grants to aid parents associa- 
tions desiring to operate classes of this type was reported. So effective 
has this system proved that by the end of 1954 a total of 660 pupils was 
enrolled in classes conducted by 24 groups in most of the larger centres of 
the province. 

During the year under review Alberta and New Brunswick became 
the second and third provinces to make legislative provision for grants 
for the maintenance of schools and classes for the severely retarded. The 
New Brunswick legislation is similar to that in Ontario, in that the Depart- 
ment of Education will make grants directly to sponsoring organizations 
of about $50 per child per year. At the present time classes are operating 

in two cities in the province and the establishment of others is being 
planned. Classes for cerebral palsied children will also be eligible for grants. 
In Alberta local education authorities were authorized to make 
grants, half the amount of which is to be reimbursed by the Department 
of Education. 

- Construction was being completed in Alberta of a large modern 
residential school for the deaf. The school, which is expected to cost 
over one million dollars, is the first to be built in this province. It will 
offer academic and vocational programmes for pupils between 5 and 18 
years of age. Deaf children were formerly sent by the Department of 
ia to schools in other provinces where special facilities existed ; 
oe oh e year under review 102 Alberta pupils were attending such schools 

os rakes Es and British Columbia. 
Se Skatchewan discussions between a group of parents, the pro- 
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Gifted Children A survey recently conducted by the Canadian 
Education Association shows that local education authorities in many 
centres are conducting experiments with enriched curricula or special 
classes for gifted children, defined roughly as those with an I.Q. of 130 or 
over. 


School Health Services The most important development in this field 
during the year under report was the decision of a number of provinces to 
institute a programme of immunization of school children against polio- 
myelitis with the Salk vaccine. Immunizations were confined to children 
in the lower primary grades, but the programme is to be extended to 
include children in the higher grades as soon as more ample supplies of the 
vaccine become available. The inoculations are being given without charge 
as part of regular school health services. 


Television Experiment Early in the year under report an experiment in 
the use of television in education was conducted in selected schools by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, with the advice and cooperation of 
the “ National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting ”. Aimed at 
discovering whether television could help the teacher in her daily classroom 
work, and to what extent, the experiment consisted of two series of four 
programmes each in various subjects for grades V-VI and VII-VIII. 
Approximately 18,000 pupils in some 200 schools in eight provinces took 
part in the experiment. Subsequently teachers and administrators parti- 
cipated in evaluating the programmes by means of replies to questionnaires 
covering aspects of content, production, and presentation. While a wide 
variety of opinion was expressed the results generally indicate that 
television programmes jointly planned by teachers and broadcasters can be 
a valuable teaching aid. Further research and experiment on the classroom 
use of television will be undertaken by the Corporation in 1955-1956. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


Budget — Quantitative Changes — Media of Instruction — Curricular 
Reforms — Practical Subjects — Physical Education — Aesthetic Education z3 
Home Science — Teacher Training — Adult Education — Audio-Visual Aids 


Budget 


The public education budgets for 1953 and 1954 
were as follows : 3 


1953 1954 
> Rupees Rupees 
Administration oats ss ol. ae IATA 3,125,708 3,324,026 


PISDECHIGN. ia. Ae DIN (old) ite pene 1,819,127 1,943,174 
Government primary and secondary schools 57,011,953 59,168,850 


Assisted primary and secondary schools . . . 54,981,047 58,623,360 
Government teacher-training. . ...... 1,661,573 1,944,024 
Assisted teacher-trainng ......... 116,928 142,468 
PNCUIGRECUCATIONN IS a, sh ce. 174,103 153,475 
Capital expenditure... . . EA 20,437,764 9,607,872 
Miscellaneous (grants to associations, etc.) . . 10,581,866 339,800 

Total... .......... . 149,910,069 135,246,049 


Quantitative Changes The numbers of schools, teachers, and pupils in 
1953 and 1954 were as follows : 


1953 1954 

Governmentischools lo. ci... 3,449 3,581 
Assisted schools A A ¿AS 3,112 3,214 
Pato. AP A  ae 1,569,360 1,617,093 
Teachers . . 46,588 48,468 


Children of school age (5-14) attending school 1,307464  1,400.274 
(71.7%) (73.9%) 


In the year under review the policy of employing 
Wey s the media of instruction, was extended to the 
junior secondary schools with the result that in 1954 standard 7 was 
an in the mother tongue, and as from 1955 standard 8 is also being 


Mathematics and science subjects, however, continued to be taught 
through the medium of English... Cer : i 


us Certain difficulties were envisaged in 
an aes and the committee (referred to in last year’s report) 
Pointed to study the problem recommended that secondary teachers 


Media of Instruction 
the national languages a 
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rom the report sent by the Ceylon Ministry of Education. 
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be trained capable of teaching mathematics and science in the national 
languages. This recommendation was put into effect. 

A further step, moreover, in the use of the national languages as 
media of instruction, was taken during the period under report, when 
the Minister of Education declared that such use would be extended to 
all subjects (other than mathematics and science) taught in the pre- 
Senior-School-Certificate classes (10th year) and the Senior-School- 
Certificate classes (11th year), in 1956 and 1957 respectively. 


Curricular Reforms A special committee was appointed to examine 
primary and post-primary curricula. 


Practical Subjects The White Paper on Education (1950) stressed 
the importance of what are called “ practical subjects ”” as an integral 
part of the general education of the pupils of the primary and junior 
secondary schools. This policy has been steadily put into practice, and 
handwork is now a part of the primary curriculum. During the year 
under review a technical education branch was set up in the Department 
under an expert from New Zealand under the Colombo Plan. A scheme 
of work for all primary classes in handwork was published, and the intro- 
duction of handicrafts (wood and metal work, weaving etc.) into junior 
secondary schools was begun. A scheme of work in these subjects was 
published, together with a handbook for teachers. Equipment for work- 
shops was made available under the Colombo Plan, and 193 workshops 
were equipped in 1954 and a further 252 were planned for 1955 and 1956. 

A training scheme for teachers of handicrafts was started at the 
training college for secondary teachers. The workshops were supplied 
with Colombo Plan equipment, and the services of two specialists from 
New Zealand were made available for this work. 

Agriculture as a form of practical work was receiving increasing 
attention. A special committee drew up in 1954 a scheme of work in 
gardening, aiming at interesting pupils in gardening, the use of implements, 
and the care of plants, as well as in a study of nature as the basis of 
general science. The inspecting staff was increased, and a refresher 
course for teachers was conducted. There were 4,117 school gardens 
and several schools were presenting pupils in agriculture as a special 
subject in the Senior School Certificate examination. 


Physical Education At the close of the year under review a com- 
mittee appointed in 1954 completed a detailed scheme in physical education 
for primary schools. Hitherto teachers were guided by books and pro- 
cedures adopted in other countries, but it was realised that a scheme 
suited to the conditions prevailing in Ceylon was necessary. The com- 
mittee then began work on the scheme for junior secondary schools. 
The training of teachers in physical education is organized in the pro- 
vincial centres; in 1954 a residential vacation course was completed. 

Provincial sports and athletic meets are now a regular feature of 
the school year. An island-wide netball championship meet was organized 
and worked out in the year under review. It is interesting to note the 
increasing attention paid to games and athletics in the rural schools. 
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National and indigenous games are fast becoming popular, and form an 
element in the physical education courses in training colleges. 
Aesthetic Education New ideals of art teaching are being steadily 
adopted in schools. Unesco publications such as the courses on “ Child 
Art” have been of great value. A series of vacation courses were con- 
ducted in the year under review at three centres. The purpose was to 
help teachers to realise the educational value of art and to show them 
methods of helping pupils to benefit by such teaching. The courses 
achieved one object : teachers realised that copywork is not art and that 
like language art is a means of expression. 

A syllabus in art for primary and junior secondary schools was also 
drawn up in 1954. A selection of child art from the schools of Ceylon 


was sent to London, and also to Paris for the permanent collection of 
child art at Unesco House. 


The teaching of oriental music is ha 
teachers. Hitherto a teacher could get training in oriental music only 
in India and just a handful could afford the expense of a course of training 
abroad. In recent years, however, a school of music and dancing has 
been opened in Colombo, and it is hoped that qualified teachers will be 
available from this college. 

In 1954 two select committees drew up a detailed scheme of work 
in oriental music and dancing for primary and junior secondary schools. 
The training of teachers in these subjects is now going on in the training 
colleges, and in schools where teachers are available music and dancing 
have been included in the curriculum. 


mpered by want of competent 


Home Science The value of home science in the education of 
girls was realised long ago, but once again the lack of teachers was a 
great drawback in developing the subject. Home science is now a com- 
pulsory subject in all the training colleges for girls, and in a few years a 
sufficient number of teachers qualified in this subject should be available. 
Vacation classes were held in April, 1955, in several of the provinces. 
Special attention was paid to nutrition, and much assistance was gained 
from reports published by the U.N. Technical Assistance Unit and the 
F.A.O. on the subject of nutrition. 


Teacher Training 


; New developments in the training of teachers 
in the year under review 


were the commencement of special courses for 
teachers of handicrafts at the training college for secondary teachers, 
and the introduction of mathematics and general science in the primary 
and junior secondary training colleges. 

English is also a compulsory subject in all the primary and junior 
secondary training colleges. The Education Act of 1951 declares that 
a shall be a compulsory subject from standard 3 (4th year) upwards. 
the long-term Policy is to give all teachers-in-training in primary and 
ay training colleges courses in English, so that some at 
Ea eden o a mi subject, while all trainees acquire a working 
classes in English E ea o read and understand English. Saturday 


e 4 eachers of the national i 
Provinces during the period under reper a a 
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Adult Education No new developments took place in the adult 
education field. The previous year's work was maintained ; the financial 
position of the island prevented any expansion. There were 277 adult 
education centres, at which enrolments numbered about 10,000. 


Audio-Visual Aids The audio-visual branch continued in the year 
under review to conduct its programme of film shows by means of mobile 
units ; in 1954 some 904 film shows were held throughout the island, and 
over 300,000 persons attended them. A start was made in 1955 with 
the preparation of films of educational value to schoolchildren. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


Administrative Changes — Educational Policy — Budget — School 
Building — Quantitative Changes — Structural Reforms — Curricula, Sylla- 
buses — Teaching Staff 


Administrative Changes In the year under review the Under-Secretariat 
of Education and the primary, secondary, agricultural, commercial, and 
technical directorates were unified administratively and technically, in 
accordance with decree No. 246 dated 23rd July, 1953. 

On 3rd June, 1953, moreover, a central inspectorate (Superintendencia 
de Educación pública) was established in order (a) to unify various services 
hitherto organized separately ; (b) to give greater emphasis to the technical 
character of the higher educational directorate, problems of an educational 
nature being the responsibility of specialists in the technical office of the 
central inspectorate, (c) to form a body, composed of representatives of 
the higher authorities, the public and independent universities, the 
teachers’ and the parents’ associations, the public and independent 
secondary schools, the national undertakings, and the trade unions, for 
the purpose of submitting draft laws to the government, and (d) to make 
proposals to the government concerning a national educational policy 
based on the country’s existing educational system and providing where 
necessary for reform. 


Educational Policy On 31st May, 1955, the director of the central 
inspectorate submitted to the government a plan of educational policy 
based on a detailed study carried out by the technical office of the inspec- 
torate, and approved by the national educational council. The main 
recommendations in the plan are as follows : 


(1) To replace the central inspectorate and the directorates of 
education, which at present are entirely separate bodies, by a single body 
responsible for both direction and inspection, and answerable to the govern- 
ment, as laid down in the constitution; this change would involve the 
administrative decentralization of the services, and would thus encourage 
regional and local initiative and assumption of responsibility. 


(2) To foster the development of primary education in thinly popu- 
lated as well as in urban areas, and in this way to universalize education 
and eliminate illiteracy within ten years. 

(3) Through evening classes and in other ways, to provide increasing 


Opportunities for further general and vocational study for pupils who 


have not followed the ordin: y T i i 
ar 7. 
í courses of instruction or who have lef 
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(4) To set up boarding schools and school meals and transport 
services, and thus to minimise the effects of adverse geographical, social 
and economic factors, and provide educational opportunities for specially 
gifted but needy children. 

(5) To unify educational aims by eliminating to the fullest possible 
extent social and economic differences among the children attending 
different categories of school, and by giving full effect to the principle of 
equality of educational opportunity. 

(6) To provide teachers with a unified training and further training 
based on a philosophy of education serving the nation’s interests and 
grounded in science, while preserving such differentiation as must exist 
between teachers at different levels, between general and vocational 
teachers, and between the various types of educational directors. 


Budget At the time the 1954 budget was being drawn 
up the national educational council stated in a report that lack of under- 
standing for the necessity of education boded ill for the country’s future 
and democratic evolution, and it deplored the worsening financial position 
of education in recent years—each year the proportion devoted to educa- 
tion of the national budget had become less. Figures provided by the 
directorate of statistics show that 16.9% of the national budget was 
devoted to education in 1939-1946, 14.5% in 1947-1950, and only 13.8% 
in 1951 and 1952. Had the percentage in 1952 been 16.9%, the Ministry 
of Education would have had no less than an additional 1,300,000,000 
pesos at its disposal. 


School Building The following schools were built in the period 
1952-1954 : 
1952. 1953 1954 


Primary schools! Siepe 5 Son ew 13 6 5 
Secondary’ schools... SS 3 — ane 
Vocational schools ....... 2 2 1 


The following table shows the number of publicly owned, loaned, and 


rented schools in 1955: 
Publicly 


Owned Loaned Rented Total 
Primary schools. s s sme arr w « « 1,122 1,088 1,608 3,818 
Secondary schools ........ 87 — 95 182 
¡Vocabionalisch001s pr ita aa e = 64 12 111 187 
Quantitative Changes The number of new schools and classes opened 


in the period 1952-1954, and the total number of schools and classes in 
1955, is given in the following table : 


Primary Education : 1952 1953 1954 „Total 


in 1955 
Kindergartens 2a 3 11 
Primary schools i 15 24 5 45058 
Vocational classes ...... 25 Es 40 238 
Vocational schools . . =... 1 6 1 58 
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Secondary Education: 1952 1953 1954 ¿rotar 
General secondary schools. . . — — — 111 
Vocational Education : 
Industrial schools ...... = — — 42 
Commercial institutes : il — — 24 
Agricultural schools . . . . . — — — 9 
Girls’ technical schools . . . . = -— — 17 


Enrolments in the period 1952-1954 are given in the following table : 


Primary Education : Tosa pes fost 


PUDU schools a) we anes! « 584,391 616,518 651,645 
Independent schools .... . 260,830 281,632 324,435 
orab A cei it 845,221 908,150 976,080 
Teacher Training: 3 
Public: schools a mr n es - 4,599 5,597 6,595 
Independent schools . . . . . 268 289 289 
Motalan 4 a le Se 4,867 5,886 6,884 
Secondary Education : 
Public schools . . . . . + bA 54,971 59,740 64,509 
Independent schools . .... 32,616 35,986 39,356 
Rotal 2.0340. "> ea 87,587 95,726 103,865 
Industrial Education : 
Públic Schools) e <a ar sag 10,447 7,362 7,465 
Independent schools . . . . . = — — 
Commercial Education: 
riblic: Schools s e saca 11,203 11,633 12,063 
Independent schools . . . . . 654 670 1,286 
ola ee raras 11,857 12,603 13,349 
Girls’ Vocational Education: 
Public schools s s e... 40 7,352 7,209 7,475 
Independent schools . . . . + 238 307 376 
NOPAL ve s s a e sy ow a 7,590 7,516 7,851 


Structural Reforms A clinic was established in the year under 


report to coordinate the activities of various establishments concerned 
nae handicapped children. It will unite speech-training, re-education, 
a psychiatrical, and social services, and will be responsible 
eis and application of the appropriate treatment. 

The SS a ent in 1953 of the State Technical University led to 
At dane eae two categories, of industrial schools, which hitherto 
for the traini ne vocational education directorate. Industrial schools 

ng of technicians and engineers were thus brought under the 
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State Technical University, while those giving trade training remained 
under the vocational education directorate. 

New curricula were issued for the commercial institutes, prolonging 
the course from six to seven years. 

Several agricultural schools formerly under the Ministry of Agriculture 
were placed under the vocational education directorate. 


Curricula, Syllabuses Independently of the work being done by the 
central inspectorate (Superintendencia de Educación pública) on the reform 
of the curricula and syllabuses of all levels of education, changes were 
introduced by this inspectorate in the year under review in secondary 
and vocational curricula. 

No modifications were made in teaching methods and techniques, as 
general agreement had not been reached on the basic approach to the 
various subjects. The principles of the educational sciences nevertheless 
found expression in teacher training and in the work of the technical 
services of each of the educational directorates. 

Handbooks on teaching and technical studies made by the competent 
bodies were distributed to teachers. Technical information was also 
distributed to certain groups of teachers and headmasters. 


Teaching Staff No major changes were made in the period 
under report in the system of training teachers for the normal schools, 
the universities, and the State Technical University. The normal schools 
continued to provide courses for graduates preparing to become specialist 
teachers and headmasters. 

A law was adopted on 27th December, 1954, whereby teachers under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education will be paid in proportion 
to the cost of living. The same law fixes salary minima for teachers in 
independent schools. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 
t~ 
Textbooks Not only are primary schoolchildren exempted 


from fees but they are also provided with textbooks by the Taiwan 
provincial government. Those who come from poor families are further 
given subsidies. The total number of textbooks printed and made available 
for pupils in.the autumn of 1954 was 3,522,000 copies. Increased attention 
is being given to the revision of textbooks and the long-term revision 
of the curriculum in the light of new teaching methods. The standardiza- 
tion of texts is being studied. 


Examinations The examination system is being carefully 
reviewed in order to render it more objective. One of the objects of the 
Educational Research Council is to perform this task. In this respect 
the active collaboration of the universities and colleges has been 
secured. 


Kindergartens Kindergartens or nursery-infant schools have 
been established as part of the primary school system. The demand for 
pre-school education has become stronger in recent years, and the number 
of kindergartens is increasing. In order to maintain and elevate the 
level of pre-school education, the Educational Research Council has 
decided to make a study of the curriculum, organization and equipment 
of kindergartens. Steps were being taken in the year under review to 
provide training for nursery teachers. 

Quantitative The number of children attending the 1,437 
Development primary schools in Free China in 1954 was 
1,143,821, as compared with 1,057,148 children attending 1,371 schools 
in 1953; the percentage of children of school age attending school in 
the academic year 1954 was 90.83% (boys 95.93%, girls 83.82%). The 
increase in the number of children of school age led to the adoption as an 
emergency measure of the two-session system. A study of the problem of 
education for abnormal and highly-gifted children is being conducted, 
eee One of the most remarkable innovations in 
A primary education is the “ Mother-Sister Associa- 
tion” which has resulted in Securing a strong link between home and 
school. The Ministry of Education hopes that in this way parents will 
become conscious of the responsibilities they share with the teachers. 
Audio-Visual Aids Audio. 


y ES novation, the Department of Education of 
the Taiwan provincial gover i 
from America in 1954; experiments in audio-vi i 

: E A 3 -visual now 
taking place in hsiens Seem ark 


School Health Service Durin i i 
oor Healt g the academic year 1954 health education 

Opec meee (a) the distribution of milk powder, medicines, etc., 

e eae ot various illnesses, (c) investigating hygienic conditions 


general physical ch z r E a 
health education in chools, heck-up of schoolchildren, etc., (d) inspecting 
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SEcoNDARY EDUCATION de 
Structure Statistics for the year 1955 show that there are | 


in Free China 139 secondary schools with a total enrolment of 125,808 
pupils. Secondary education consists of two stages, namely, the junior 
and senior high school, each of which requires a period of three years. 
In recent years, however, the four-year junior high and the two-year 
senior high school system has, in some cases, been operated on an exper- 
imental basis, the first four years being devoted to general fundamental 
subjects, and the last two years being divided into an arts and a science 
division. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Normal Schools At the restoration of Taiwan to China, there 
were eight normal schools. In the summer of 1954, the establishment of 
Kao-hsiung Normal School for Girls brought the number to nine. Besides 
these, there are two teacher training classes attached to Ma-kung Secondary 
School and Yuan-lin Experimental Secondary School. During the year 
under review, the nine normal schools and the two attached training 
classes had 149 classes, 6,539 students (of whom 42% were girls), and 
707 faculty members, showing an increase of 8 classes, 525 students, 
and 50 faculty members over the figures for the previous year. 

To meet the actual needs of primary schools which call for teachers 
with special training, normal schools have provided, in addition to the 
department of pedagogy, other departments such as those of fine arts, 
physical education, music, and kindergarten education. To improve 
the quality of normal school students, the government has gradually 
eliminated the so-called ‘‘ simple normal classes ” which admit students 
for a one-year training course only, on completion of the junior secondary 
school. Recently a programme was set on foot to admit students for a 
two-year special training course, on completion of the senior secondary 
school. 

During the year under review, the normal schools laid particular 
emphasis on nationalism in the belief that teachers ought to have a correct 
and strong sense of patriotism. In accordance with the instructions of 
the Ministry of Education, basic teaching materials in Chinese culture, 
including gleanings from ancient Chinese classics, were universally 
introduced, to be taught one period each week, replacing a part of the 
regular curriculum for lessons in Chinese. Care was also taken to intensify 
linguistic training in the mother tongue. 

Every normal school has established an educational research com- 
mittee for each curriculum subject, in order to study the standards of 
the whole curriculum, teaching methods and teaching materials, and 
the use and manufacture of teaching apparatus. Exchange of teaching 
experiences and discussion on teaching methods were also made available 
to teachers of different normal schools by the publication of a number 
of periodicals. 

Each normal school established, during the year under review, its 
own committee to carry out the campaign for educational reform and raise 
the standards of primary education. The activities of such committees 
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INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION National Academic Council — 
Educational Research Council — Science Education Council — Commiltee 
for Art Education — China Scholarship Foundation — Chinese Advisory 
Committee on Cultural Relations — Budget PRIMARY EDUCATION — Text- 
books — Examinations — Kindergartens — Quantitalive Development — 
Parent-Teacher Relationships — Audio-Visual Aids — School Heallh Service — 
SECONDARY EDUCATION — Structure — TEACHER TRAINING — Normal 
Schools — VocationaL EDUCATION — Number of Schools and Pupils — 

Ee Epucation — National Academic Council — National Political 


University — Independent Higher Schools — Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education — National Taiwan Univ 


ersity — Taiwan Normal University — 
Provincial College of Agriculture 


— Provincial College of Engineering — 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS — Scholarships and Exchanges — Foreign Oper- 
alions Administration Aid — Community Schools — Overseas Chinese Education 


INTRODUCTION 


During the period under review the chief events having a bearing 
on administration in the field of education and culture were as follows : 
(1) The adoption of a new educational policy based on “ Chapters on 
National Fecundity, Social Welfare, Education and Health and Happiness ” 
written by President Chiang Kai-shek, which was put into practice as 
from the beginning of the academic year 1954-1955, (2) The resumption 
of activities by the National Academic Council (100 members) in July, 
1954. (3) The resumption of meetings of the Educational Research Council 
(40 members) in 1954. (4) The establishment of new graduate schools 
in the universities for advanced studies. (5) The drafting of regulations 
to provide aid and facilities for the establishment of independent schools 
and universities, (6) The unification of the educational system based 
on the principles of equilibrium, matters of national import being assigned 
to the central government, and matters of local interest being dealt with 


by local governments. No attempt was made at either centralization 
or decentralization of power. 


ADMINISTRATION 
National Academic Council 
up in 1930 resumed its 
in adjournment. 
conferring of doct 
Prizes to scholars 


The National Academic Council which was set 
s activities in July, 1954, after almost five years 
During this session it adopted rules governing the 
orate degrees, made final decisions for the award of 
for their outstanding academic contributions, and 


1 From the report presented i 
ee e presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 
cue eee by Dr. Kuo You Suou, Delegate of the Republic of 
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passed important measures in furtherance of international cooperation 
with regard to educational matters. 


Educational Research The Educational Research Council resumed its 
Council activities in August, 1954, and adopted resolu- 
tions concerning the revision of curricula of the secondary and primary 
schools with a view to reducing non-essential studies and activities, and 
to the improvement of the quality and calibre of primary and secondary 
school teachers. x 


Science Educational The Science Education Council (51 members), set 
Council up in July, 1954, adopted resolutions favouring 
the development of science education, and the building of the National 
Science Hall of Taiwan. Its routine work includes : (a) determining the 
standard of scientific equipment for primary and secondary schools ; 
(b) editing and publishing periodicals on science ; (c) promoting audio- 
visual education; and (d) negotiating for American technical aid. 


Committee for Art The Committee for Art Education (41 members) 
Titusa established in October, 1954, is divided into 
seven sub-committees dealing respectively with : (1) literature ; (2) painting, 
calligraphy, cartoon and photography; (3) music and broadcasting ; 
(4) musical plays, drama and motion pictures; (5) architecture and 
sculpture ; (6) arts and crafts; (7) horticulture, garden planning and 
educational tours. Since its inception it has discussed questions concerning 
the promotion of education in fine arts and the production of educational 
motion pictures. 


China Scholarship The China Scholarship Foundation was founded 
Foundation in December, 1954, to undertake the task of 
raising funds for awarding scholarships. The Foundation is the custodian 
of contributions from organizations, groups and individuals at home and 
abroad for ultimate apportionment. It has under its custody a donation 
of N.T.$1,500,000 for the building of the National Science Hall of Taiwan 
in memory of the late General Chen Tsi-tung. 


Chinese Advisory The Chinese Advisory Committee on Cultural 
Tommiego Coltura] Relations in America was set up in December, 
pd in Ameriga 1954, in New York City. Its principal functions 
are to make a survey of the outstanding academic contributions of Chinese 
scholars residing in the United States, to advise and guide Chinese students 
in the United States and to facilitate their returning to Free China, and 
to study ways and means for Sino-American cultural collaboration. 


Budget Owing to the urgency of military requirements, 
the budget of the Ministry of Education in the academic year 1954-1955, 
including the supplementary budget, amounted to N.T.$73,580,000, which 
constituted 2% of the national budget. However, educational expendi- 
tures are largely borne by the provincial government, which allocated 2070 
of its budget for the current year for educational purposes, exactly the 
percentage specified in the Constitution. The educational appropriation 
of 16 hsiens, 5 municipalities and Yangminshan Board of Administration 
averaged 35% of the total local government budgets in the year under 
review, ranging from Miaoli Hsien’s 48% to Yilan Hsien’s 15%, 
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include the introduction of teaching materials, preparation of exhibi- 

tions, arrangement of discussion through correspondence, management 
` of the mobile service of supervisory guidance, and direction of teaching 
` demonstrations. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Number of Schools 


Field practice by pupils in all vocational schools 
ad Pupils 


was increased during the year under review 
and close coordination with the factories was made. Factories were 
encouraged to set up either vocational schools or training classes so as to 
turn out more and better mechanics and technicians. The number of 


various types of vocational schools together with their enrolments in 1955 
was as follows : 


Types of School 


{ 


No. of Schools No. of Pupils 


AA 


Agricultural schools. ...... 41 20,603 
Engineering schools. ...... 18 10,255 
Commercial schools. ...... 18 16,185 
Schools of home economics . . . 8 3,656 
Schools of nursing and midwifery 3 559 
Marine products schools. . . . . 3 1,572 
UOCGM Mg A 91 52,830 | 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
National Academic Council The Academic Council of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, established during the war of resistance against Japan, and which 
ceased to function after the removal of the seat of government from the 
mainland to Taiwan, resumed its activities in 1954. 


National Political 


The Ministry of Education having been author- 
University 


ized to restore the graduate division of the 
National Political University which was founded in Nanking in 1927, a | 
series of meetings under the chairmanship of Minister Chang were held. | 
As a result, it was decided to establish (a) a school of civic education, 
(b) a school of public administration, (c) a school of international relations, 
and (d) a school of journalism. 
yA ries Higher The Ministry of Education, taking into considera- 
ichools - š 5 . 
tion the steady increase in school enrolment 
and the financial condition of the government, duly amended the regula- 


tions governing independent schools, simplifying the procedure regarding 
applications for registration and en 


é couraging private individuals to make 
donations for schools. 


Colleges and Institut 7 ini D) i Y 
Sigler e The Ministry of Education attaches great 


order that it importance to the curriculum of colleges, in 
on special S mee meet present-day needs, and often invites authorities 
ment Shiai E give their expert and considered opinion. The require- 
Enea es of the Teachers College, and the Institutes of Technology, 

gmeering, Electric Engineering and Aviation have already been drafted 
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and those of other colleges were still under consideration at the close 
of the year under review. 


National Taiwan Student enrolment at the National Taiwan 
University University was 4,854 in 1955. Sixty per cent 
of the students were accommodated in the various university dormitories. 
There were 75 clubs and associations organized by the students, the 
activities of which are under the supervision and direction of the dean 
of students’ office. Beginning from the academic year 1954-1955, all 
students are required to receive military training. As many as 1,465 
students, who would otherwise be financially handicapped, receive various 
kinds of government subsidies and scholarships as well as scholarships 
donated by other public and private organizations. The university author- 
ities are exerting their utmost to procure books and equipment. Construc- 
tions were completed for laboratories, classrooms and an overseas students” 
dormitory. The fishery biology building and the business administration 
building were also completed. Effective as from 27th October, 1954, the 
National Taiwan University entered into a 3-year contract with the 
University of California, the budget for which amounts to N.T.$5,400,000 
and U.S.$497,250 respectively, to be financed under United States aid. 


Taiwan Normal University The Taiwan Normal University, formerly known 
as Taiwan Provincial Teachers’ College, the only institution devoted to 
the training of secondary school teachers in China, was founded in 1946. 
By virtue of a government decree of June 1955, the college is to become 
a university. It consists of twelve departments, namely, education, 
Chinese, English history and geography, mathematics, physics and 
chemistry, natural history, physical and health education, music, fine 
arts, industrial education, and home economics, together with an educa- 
tional research institute where post-graduates can pursue advanced 
studies in the field of education. 

Teachers’ College obtained the cooperation of the Unesco Technical 
Assistance Mission to China in the provision of an audio-visual education 
demonstration unit. A committee on language teaching was recently 
established for the purpose of training the students how to make full 
use of language as an indispensable tool to attain efficiency in their peda- 
gogical career. The college’s committee on supervisory guidance for 
secondary education has done much in the year under review in helping 
to carry out the programme for educational reform, in improving secondary 
education, and in promoting educational research. To promote social 
education, the Teachers’ College conducted a systematic series of special 
lectures on various topics, which were open to the general public. 


Provincial College As from the autumn semester of 1955, a new 
of Agriculture department of agricultural education was due 
to be established at the Taiwan Provincial College of Agriculture which 
already consists of six departments: agronomy, horticulture, forestry, 
plant disease and insect control, agricultural chemistry, and agricultural 
economy. In addition, it has experimental farms, an agricultural chemical 
factory, and three experimental forests located in Taipei, Taichung and 
Tainan respectively. In the year under review there were 956 students 
of whom one eighth were women. 
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Provincial College The Provincial College of Engineering in Tainan 
of Engineering has 300 faculty and staff members, and 1,530 
students, of whom a tenth are overseas Chinese ; one half of the rest are 
natives of Taiwan, while the other half hail from the mainland. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Scholarships and 


Regulations governing students studying abroad, 
Exchanges 


particularly those concerning students in Macao 
and Hongkong, were amended during the year under report. Toward 
the end of May, 1955, 478 students were granted permission to proceed 
abroad for study, albeit since 1950 it has been the policy of the Ministry 
of Education to encourage such students to return to Taiwan. In 1954, 
a total of 31 professors or instructors were given permission to advance 
their studies or to give lectures abroad, and 12 students from the Republic 
of Korea were granted admission to further their studies in Free China. 


Foreign Operations A team of five Purdue University faculty 


Administration Ai members, working over the past two years, have 
been assisting the Chinese faculty of the Taiwan College of Engineering 
to develop a stronger institution. During the same period a total of 
14 Chinese faculty members have been sent to Purdue for one year of 
study each, and four more were scheduled for September, 1955. FAO 
funds have rehabilitated laboratories and classrooms, assisted in building 
a new architectural building, a new chemical engineering laboratory, 
as well as in providing new equipment and books. There has been improve- 
ment in curricula, including the establishment of a new department of 
mining and metallurgy, and in instructional methods as a result of the 
cooperation. 

At the Taiwan Teachers’ College, a Pennsylvanian State team of 
two members is helping to develop the two-year old department of industrial 
education. Eight of the faculty members of the college have gone to the 
United States for a year of study, and two more are echeduled ae 
September, 1955. One portion of a new building for this departmen 
was virtually completed, and the construction of a second portion bay 
begun by the close of the year under report. The Educational Materia i 
Centre is soon to open at the Teachers’ College with audio-visual and 
curriculum laboratory sections. Its creation has involved the contribution 
of funds or materials from Unesco, USIS, as well as the Department 
of Education, and FAO. å 

A new development at the National Taiwan University Medical 
College is the establishment of a school of nursing at collegiate level. 
Since 1951, eighteen faculty members have been, or are now, studying 
in the United States. Three more are scheduled to leave in September, 1955. 

„A significant achievement at the National Taiwan University 
Agricultural College was the development of a new school of veterinary 
medicine, together with the construction of a new building to house it. 


Ci . 

ps eel ens In 1952, Chinese educational leaders and 
os ers of the FAO staff, themselves often Chinese, helped the two 
pilot schools to make a study of their own communities. These showed 
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that in- both Chu-tung and Tung-shih unemployment, disease, poor sanita- 
tion, and lack of adult educational opportunities were pressing problems. 
Planning committees went to work. Practical courses in carpentry, typing, 
and home economics were added to help make the pupils, most of whom 
do not go to college, employable. FAO assistance has thus become a 
catalyzing factor to stimulate community self-help. 


Overseas Chinese FOA help has made it possible to bring a larger 
Education number of Chinese students overseas to study 
in Taiwan, to provide dormitories for students, housing for additional 
faculty, extra classrooms, and texts and equipment. During the academic 
year 1954-1955 there were a total of 1,260 college and 503 secondary 
school oversea students, chiefly from Hongkong and Macao, in Taiwan. 
Facilities to provide for 1,500 additional college students were being 
projected for the autumn of 1955. 


COLOMBIA 
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ADMINISTRATION. — Ministry of National Education Reorganized — 
Budget — School Building — ORGANIZATION — Quantitative Changes 
— CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS — New Curricula and Regulalions — 
Broadcasting and the Literacy Campaign — Treacninc Starr — Salaries 
-— Further Training — CONCLUSION 


ADMINI STRATION 


Ministry of National During the period under report the Ministry of 
Education Reorganized National Education was reorganized. The posts 
of administrative under-secretary and technico-cultural under-secretary 
were created by decree No. 2,067 dated 8th June, 1954. 

The technico-cultural under-secretary has coordination, statistics, and 
school building sections under his authority. His duties cover the coordina- 
tion of the work of the divisions of the Ministry which are responsible for 
the various categories of education (teacher training, primary, secondary, 
women’s, industrial and commercial, rural, and higher), and for cultural 
extension. In accordance with decree No. 610 dated 11th March, 1955, 
his duties also cover the radio and television section and the control of 
children’s publications. 


Budget The national education budget amounted to 
49,500,000 pesos in 1953, and increased by 36% to 67,362,000 pesos in 
1954, and by 2% to 67,500,000 pesos in 1955. 

The combined total of the budgets of the provincial education au- 
thorities was 66,122,625 pesos in 1954, and 96,919,014 pesos in 1955. The 
increase, amounting to no less than 46.5%, was due to a decree (No. 2,838) 
issued on 25th September, 1954, which provided for the allocation to the 
provincial authorities of revenue from the beer tax, and the earmarking 
of 50% of this revenue for primary education. The increase, moreover, was 
of special importance, in view of the fact that the provincial authorities are 
responsible for the payment of teachers’ salaries. The combined total of the 


budgets of the municipal education authorities was 17,823,002 pesos in 
1954. 


School Building The municipalities are responsible for the 
construction of primary schools, with the help of the provincial authorities. 
This help is in some cases substantial, as for example that of the El Valle 
Province, which has adopted a five-year school building plan, and that of 
the Antioquia province, which provides prefabricated school buildings for 
towns and villages lacking suitable school accomodation. 


1 From the report sent by the Colombian Ministry of National Education. 
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Some 1,388 new classrooms were built in 1955. The central govern- 
ment built the Marco Fidel Suarez national secondary school at Medellin 
and the Lucio Pabón Núñez secondary school at Bogotá. The construction 
of the Simón Bolívar secondary school at Garzón was completed, and a new 
wing was added to the secondary school (colegio) at Málaga. 


ORGANIZATION 


Quantitative Changes Compared with the previous year. the number 
of primary schools increased by 749, and primary enrolments by 98,962 
to a total of 1,057,074 in 1955. The Marco Fidel Suárez and Lucio 
Pabón Núñez national secondary chools were opened at Medellín and 
Bogotá respectively, as also an agricultural normal school at Lorica 
(Bolívar), rural normal schools for girls at Guapi and for boys at Bolívar 
(Cauca department), and agricultural schools at Tunia (Cauca), Cachira 
(Norte de Santander), Carraipia (Guajira) and Tensa (Boyacá). The girls’ 
education division of the Ministry established schools of home economics 
at Ubalá (Cundinamarca) and Versalles (Valle). 

The following table gives the numbers of public and independent 
schools of the various categories in 1953 and 1954 : 


1953 1954 + or— 

INUISery SCHOOLS las E 3 a Baw 532 512 - 20 
Primary schools . . . . . . . . . 14,223 14,847 +624 
Complementary schools . . . . . . 64 68 + 4 
Bening SChOOls) a tom's Wars a la 276 289 +13 
Secondary schools) s=. < p m,i 585 664 +79 
Normal Schools: AMAS ae ei 93 104 +11 
Higher education establishments . . 99 106 + 7 
Schools of commerce ....: .. 220 229 + 9 
Schools of arts and crafts. .... 60 67 + 7 
Schools of agriculture. ...... 23 22 - 1 
Schools of art w e'e a ear E 21 18 za. 18 
Religious schools . . . . . +. . + 32 30 So] 
Special schools . oR 6 A A 
Schools of nursing .....---: 2 Ps ala 20) 
Other schools E 34 26 Eg 
Totala eee a at eueee = 10,270. 16,990 ~. -43720 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


New Curricula A curriculum was drafted in March, 1955, for 
and Regulations the first four years (bachillerato básico) of 
secondary education, introducing changes in certain subjects. This new 
curriculum is now undergoing further examination, and the 1952 curriculum 
is therefore still in force. 
Decrees (Nos. 1,760 and 1,761 respectively) were issued in 1955 
- introducing new regulations on the operation of rural schools of home 
economics, and of the girls’ rural high school at Usaquén. 
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Broadcasting and the The educational broadcasting centre at Suta- 
Literacy Campaign tenza is proving to be an experiment of great 
importance in the field of adult education. In a few years it has extended 
its activities throughout the country. It has had the support of the central 
government and the provincial authorities, which respectively allocated 
9,000,000 pesos and 3,211,453 pesos to it in 1955. There are 16,000 
broadcasting schools (175 urban, and 15,125 rural), catering for a total of 
197,742 pupils, split up as follows: urban section, 16,242 pupils (5,742 
women, 10,500 men); rural section, 181,500 pupils (97,685 women, 
85,815 men). Out of the 115,201 pupils unable to read, 109,441 learned 
to read, and only 5,760 (5%) failed to do so. 


TEACHING STAFF 
Salaries Following the increase of educational allocations, 
arising from the allocation of revenue from the beer tax to educational 
purposes, steps were taken to secure an increase of teachers’ salaries from 
the provincial authorities. Basic salary was fixed at 150 pesos a month 
for teachers in the 4th category, rising by a series of increments to a 
maximum which in 1954 amounted to 305 pesos a month for teachers in 
the 1st category. In addition, teachers receive family, cost-of-living, and 
residential allowances. 


Further Training With a view to improving the qualifications of 
uncertificated teachers, two-month further training courses were organized 
in the year under review at the normal schools, under the direction of 
experienced teachers. 


CoNCLUSION 


At the present time all persons actively interested in educational 
problems would like the education budget to amount to 10% of the total 
national budget, in conformity with legislation in force. This would 
enable primary education to be developed in areas where the municipalities 
are not in a position to finance and build enough schools for the children 
of school age. The Ministry of National Education is now drawing up a 
five-year education plan, in pursuance of a statement made by the head 
of the government on 7th August, 1954, to the effect that there was no 
justification for non-educational expenditures, while a single child still 
remained to be educated. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


New Services The following new services were established in 
the year under review: (a) a general inspectorate responsible for the 
direction of primary education throughout the country; (b) a service 
responsible for the inspection of independent primary schools. 


Budget The 1955 budget of the Ministry of Education 
amounted to 48,425,113 colons, representing 19.25% of the general State 
budget. 


ORGANIZATION 
Quantitative Changes Public primary schools numbered 1,240 in 
1954 and 1,292 in 1955 ; independent primary schools 82 in 1954 and 76 


in 1955; and public and independent secondary schocls 26 and 23 
respectively in both years. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


Baccalaureate Parliamentary approval was given on 20th 
September, 1955, to the draft of a reform of the regulations concerning 
the award of the baccalaureate certificate in science and arts. 


Seminar on Secondary A seminar was held in December, 1954, to 
Education revise the secondary curricula and syllabuses 
now in force. 

TEACHING STAFF 
Numbers In 1955, there were 5,262 primary and 904 se- 
condary teachers, as compared with 4,962 and 616 respectively in 1954, 


1 From the report sent by the Costa Rican Ministry of Education. 
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Salaries Teachers” salary scales were revised towards 
the close of the period under review; by 1957 salaries will have been 
progressively increased by roughly 50%. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Schoolchildren’s Health In order to make available every facility for 
the maintenance of schoolchildren’s health, close coordination was effected 
in the year under review as between the Ministry of Public Health and 


(a) the school meals service, (b) the campaign against parasites, and (c) 
holiday camps. 
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ADMINISTRATION — Budget — School Building — Primary Education 
Act Modified — Primary Epucation — New Kindergarten Curriculum — 
Reform of Primary Curriculum — Literacy Campaign — ‘United Nations 


Teaching — Independent Schools — Prizes for Rural School Pupils — National 
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of English — GENERAL AND VOCATIONAL SECONDARY EDUCATION — Approved 
Schools — Secondary Syllabuses — Admission to Schools of Commerce — 
English Method Course — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — 
Travel Abroad — School Meals Service 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The Ministry of Education budget for the year 
under review amounted to 74,465,059 pesos, representing 23% of the total 
State budget. The Ministry of Education budget is higher than that 
of any other Ministry. 


School Building The sum of 4,000,000 pesos was devoted to the 
execution of a large-scale school building programme in the year under 
review. This sum will be raised to 20,000,000 pesos in the course of the 
next four years. Hundreds of prefabricated primary schools were erected 
in isolated rural areas. Primary schools with from four to eight classrooms 
were inaugurated in several towns, and some secondary and vocational 
schools. 


Primary Education Act Changes were made during the period under 
Modified report in the primary education act. The most 
important of those affecting administration are as follows: (1) Teachers 
may now be transferred only to another school or class in the same school 
district, and at the request of the urban or rural school district inspector 
and subject to the approval of the Ministry of Education. (2) Regulations 
were drawn up on the transfer of teachers in the school districts of Havana. 
(3) Schools must celebrate commemorative days on days when they would 
normally be open, except in special cases where the Ministry of Education 
or the school board decides otherwise. (4) Urban and rural classes must 
be closed when their enrolments number less than 15 or 25) according 
to circumstances, and their teachers appointed to the first vacancy in the 
same school district? Evening classes are subject to the same ruling. The 
posts of special (including kindergarten) teachers must be suppressed when 
average attendances over a certain period number less than 25. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Evelio Penrón y MARTÍNEZ Motes. 
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Primary EDUCATION 
New Kindergarten After the necessary period of trial, a new kinder- 
Curriculum garten curriculum was brought into force in the 


year under review, for children from 4 to 6 years of age. Children of this 
age group develop rapidly, and the new curriculum is therefore divided 
into two cycles, admission to which is based, not so much on age as on 
a pupil's degree of development as noted by the mistress in his school 
record. 

In the selection of subjects for the new curriculum, due account was 
taken of the fact that the acquisition of knowledge is not an end in itself 
but merely a means; priority was given to the children’s interests and 
needs, the role of the family and the community, and the nature of child- 
ren; and importance was attached to the influence exercised by the 
atmosphere of a kindergarten on the children’s lives. 

The new curriculum includes notes on the aims and activities of 
kindergarten education in general and on each of the subjects it covers: 
These subjects are as follows: (a) physical education and hygiene; 

(b) elementary natural science ; (c) social studies ; (d) drawing, painting, 
and modelling ; (e) music; (1) mother tongue ; (g) handicrafts ; (h) pre- 
paration for writing ; (i) preparation for reading ; (j) elementary arithmetic 
and geometry. 

The new curriculum also contains suggestions concerning the allocation 
of time, and the evaluation of the pupil's work. In addition, a brochure 
was distributed to teachers on the selection of school materials, and a 
study of the relationships between the kindergarten and the family. 


Reform of Primary During the period under report the Ministry 
Curriculum _ of Education began a revision of the primary 
curriculum, $0 as to bring it more into harmony with the country’s needs 
and educational policy, social changes, and the advances made in the 

i a ssion ma, pedugogy, 

The co mi o! 1e prima a ds N 

selection. As soon as R e ane is to be reduced through rigorous 
e, the revised curriculum will be tried 


out in government and ind 
ut in govi epende E 
will be invited to make sii cie ¡cre oct paisa 


Literacy Campaign r s 4 
the year under review duct literacy campaign continued to expand in 
at certain periods, with th 000 adult education centres were In operation 
school teachers, missionari e assistance of government and independent 
tional and social bodies eo government officials, and educa- 
intensity in rural areas, and i he campaign was conducted with special 
classes themselves rendered Some cases the pupils in the more advance 

family evele. Numerous € assistance, particularly within their own 
for illiterates or for perso vening classes were organized in rural schools, 
evening classes helped sp with incomplete education. In the towns, 
standard of life. At the Jos ain young persons and adults for a higher 
was under examination, e of the year an adult education programó 


= alee based 4 
Organization of American Stites and by User made in that field by the 
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United Nations Teaching In collaboration with the Cuban United 1 Nations 
in Cuban Schools Association the schools celebrated United 
Nations Day, taught their pupils the aims and objectives of the United 
Nations, and endeavoured to impart to them a spirit of international 
friendship conducive to lasting peace. On the occasion of United Nations 
Day the teachers organized activities helping the children to grasp and 
appreciate the importance of the work of the United Nations. 


Independent Schools Following the increase in population and certain 
economic and social developments, independent primary schools increased 
in number in the period under report. 

- The opening of independent primary schools is subject to the approval 
of the Ministry of Education, and their administration, curriculum, school 
materials, and teachers’ and pupils’ work are subject to the control of 
the Ministry. The curriculum used by such schools is generally the same 
as that of government schools. 

The teaching staff of independent primary schools numbered 4,000 ; 
the number of inspectors was increased. 


Prizes for Rural School One pupil of outstanding work and conduct in 
Pupils each rural school is awarded a Saludo Anual de 
la Flor Martiana prize each year. It consists of a small, white artificial 
flower with five petals in the form of the star on the Cuban flag, bearing 
the words “ Rural Education ” and the year of the award, and carries 
with it the right to make a journey to Havana. In the year under review 
over 16,000 pupils came to visit the central park in Havana, placed a 
natural white flower at the foot of the statue of José Marti the liberator, 
and spent several days taking part in festivities and excursions, going 


to see plays, ete. 


National Institute É An institute was founded during the period 
for Children via Hearing under report for the education of children with 
and Speech Defects hearing and speech defects. It comes under the 


authority of the school directorate in the Ministry of Education, and 
is administered by a council of seven members, comprising a technical 
and an administrative committee. It is in charge of the special government 
and independent schools for children with hearing and speech defects. 
The staff of these schools consists of a headmaster, and competitively 
selected and ordinary specialist teachers, all of whom hold a doctorate in 
education or a normal school or equivalent diploma in their speciality. 

Records of the children’s work and health are kept by the new 
institute, in collaboration with the medical, psychological, and special 
education services. 

On leaving a school controlled by the new institute, a pupil may be 
admitted to a vocational training centre without examination. 


Rural Upper Primary Rural upper primary schools were set up in the 
Schools year under review, in order (a) to provide a 
continuation of the rural lower primary school course, (b) to give pupils 
a theoretical and practical knowledge of agriculture and local trades, and 
thus render them of use to their community and enable them to reach a 
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à Instructions were issued enlarging the scope of the history syllabus 
in both time and space ; more attention is to be given to world history, 
and to the description and understanding of civilizations and cultures, 
economic and social questions, and the evolution of technology ; the 
«instructions also lay definite stress on the value of activity methods. 

Further instructions were issued on 4th May, 1955, recommending 
geography teachers to adapt their work to the age of their pupils, to 

-7 Coordinate geography with other subjects, to make constant use of docu- 

_ ments and audio-visual aids, to employ activity methods, and to pay 
more attention to modern problems and to civics. 


$ TEACHING STAFF 
Training As already noted, continued use had to be made 
* in primary schools in the year under review of large numbers of supply 
teachers holding only the baccalaureate or other certificates, with no 
professional training, in order to cope with the increase in enrolments. 
Steps were taken to give such teachers a minimum of in-service training, 
and to draw up regulations regarding the required qualifications for full 
appointment. Such training is spread out over two years; the first year 
is devoted to theoretical and practical work at a teacher training and a 
demonstration school, and the second year to teaching under the super- 
+ vision of the primary inspectors, in a multi-class school as near the teacher 
training school as possible, and with a good headmaster or teacher- 
councillor. Supply teachers have also to attend one-day conferences, 
and work for the teacher's diploma. 

As regards technical education, the leaving certificate of the ap- 
prenticeship teacher training schools, which was merely a simple clas- 
sification, was replaced by the corresponding teaching certificate in 
apprenticeship centres catering for pupils aged 14-17 years. 

Pending completion of new requirements for appointment as handi- 
crafts or homecraft teacher in a general secondary school, the existing 
+ requirements were modified. Both men and women teachers are now 

- required to have had a more extensive general education. Women teachers- 
- in-training are required to obtain a certificate in physics, chemistry and 
biology, then to specialize in general homecraft, needlework and dress- 
making, and decorative design, and, finally, to take the course leading 
up to the teacher’s certificate in educational handicrafts and homecraft. 

The aim of the changes made is to raise the status of handicrafts and 

homecraft to that of other subjects. 

Provision was made for the appointment of so-called “ associate 
professors ”, on contract, for the purpose of conducting scientific research. 


P Further Training The exchange of ideas and experiences, and the 
diffusion of new methods and ideas, were effected by the organization 
of a large number of further training courses for teachers at all levels. 

The international educational study centre at Sèvres held several 
ES and one-day seminars, mainly for secondary teachers, in addition 
0 its regular training courses for educational advisers to secondary schools, 
Principals of regional teacher training centres, headmasters, and secondary 
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school administrative staffs. The teachers of the “ pilot classes ” (formerly 
known as the ** new classes ””) also met in Sèvres, to plan the years work 
and especially to study the development of attention in the adolescent, 
and to report on research and experiments already carried out by teachers. 
Members of several specialist associations also met at Sévres. Foreign. 
countries are often represented at Sévres ; this was the case, for example, 
at the international seminars held there during the period under review 
on mathematics and vocational education. 

The higher normal school at St. Cloud organized seminars on the 
use of films, and meetings for teachers working in the French Union. 

A one-week seminar on aesthetic education, and six one-day seminars 
at Lyons on vocational guidance, were held for technical school teachers 
of applied arts. 

The directorate of youth and sports, which is responsible for adult 
education and extra-scholastic activities, was also active in the period 
under report. The national adult education institute at Marly-le-Roi, + 
near Paris, organized seminars on art, the cinema, choral singing, dramatic 
art, and the methodology of adult education ; yet another international 
seminar, in collaboration with the Belgian authorities, on adult education 
curricula and methods, and their adaptation to local needs ; and a seminar, 
under the auspices of the Five-Power Agreement, on youth movements 
in rural areas. 

These endeavours to satisfy the increasingly felt necessity of discus- 
sion and renewal of ideas, were also extended to the provinces. Meetings 
were held, for example, in Lille, for physics teachers working in the Lille 
and Paris areas. 

Consideration was given to the reform and expansion of the agricultural 
and homecraft courses offered in primary schools, in collaboration with 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The draft of a bill proposing to place such 
courses in the hands of professional associations aroused warm discussion, 
and was strongly opposed in university circles. 

Experimental work continued satisfactorily on devoting half the day 
(in some primary classes at Vanves) to handicraft, artistic, and sports 
activities, on taking children to the mountains for a month in winter, 
and on the development of adequately supervised country and seaside 
holiday camps catering for over a million children. 


FRENCH OVERSEAS UNION 


Miscellaneous Measures Various steps were taken in the year under 
review to recruit more qualified secondary teachers for the overseas 
departments and territories. Such teachers are appointed on probation 
in the first instance for four years and then as certificated and “assimilated”? 
teachers. 

Certain changes were also made as regards overseas primary education. 
In the Réunion department, for example, preparation was made for the' 
competitive appointment as supply teachers of persons holding the primary 
school leaving certificate only, and not the baccalaureate. 

Other steps were under consideration, to facilitate the recruitment of 
primary and secondary teachers for overseas territories and the associated 
States. 


$ 
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higher standard of life, (c) to give pupils an understanding of the importance 
of agriculture in the Cuban economy, (d) to inculcate a love of nature and 
agricultural work, (e) to give children in rural areas an education enabling 
them to continue their studies at secondary and higher level, and (f) to 
provide training enabling the pupils to modify traditional practices and 
introduce newer, more scientific methods. 

Each rural upper primary school or centre (Hogar Infantil Campesino) 
has thirty boarders selected from pupils in the 6th year of the lower 
primary school. The costs of board and lodging, medical attention, etc., 
are met in full by the government. The course is a two-year one covering 
the 7th and the 8th year of schooling. The subjects taught are Spanish, 
arithmetic, elementary algebra, natural science, elementary physics, 
Cuban geography and history, anatomy, physiology and hygiene, drawing 
and handwriting, farm accounts and rural economy, agriculture and rural 
industries, trades, English, physical education, and music, in the first 
year of the course, and Spanish, arithmetic, elementary geometry and alge- 
.bra, natural science, elementary chemistry, elementary world geography 
and American history, anatomy, physiology and hygiene, drawing and 
handwriting, farm accounts and rural hygiene, agriculture and rural 
industries, trades, English, physical education, and music, in the second 
year. 

The pre-vocational aspects of the course (trades, farm accounts and 


rural economy, agriculture and rural industries) are taken to as advanced 
a stage as local circumstances permit. 


The work on agriculture and rural industries covers elementary 
general and specialized agriculture, agricultural botany, animal husbandry 
and the milk industry. 

The teaching of trades covers an elementary knowledge of carpentry, 
blacksmithing, mechanics, sadlery, shoemaking, electricity, rural building, 
and hydraulic installation. 


The teaching staff of the rural upper primary schools or centres consists 
of ordinary teachers, and specialist teachers for trades, agriculture, English, 
physical education, and music. In addition to ordinary classrooms, each 
school has a library, a museum, a collection of gramophone records, wireless 
and television, a gymnasium, electrical equipment for washing and ironing 
a refrigerator, fully equipped workshops, a laboratory, land for cultivation 
and stock, cowsheds, a pig-sty, poultry houses, installations for rural 
industries, sports grounds and equipment, a meteorological station, light 
and water plants, agricultural machinery, draft horses, and means of 
transporting the school products. 


Teachers of English The primary education act stipulates that all 
teachers of English must hold a secondary or higher certificate obtained 
in the United States or the British Commonwealth, or a certificate of 
satisfactory teaching experience in the subject. In the year under review 
it was decided that persons having followed the summer courses, or com- 
pleted the course of the languages institute, of the University of Havana, 
would also be eligible. ; ‘ 
Several special centres for the teaching of English were established, 


and there was a considerable increase in the number of teachers and 
Inspectors of the subject. 
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GENERAL AND VOCATIONAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Recognised Schools In some of the larger urban centres there are 
autonomous secondary schools under the local authorities. At the request 
of these authorities, the Ministry of Education gave official recognition 
in the year under review to the instruction given at the school of commerce 
at Marianao, the training schools for kindergarten mistresses at Cienfuegos 
and Matanzas, and the normal school at Bayamo. 


Secondary Syllabuses The syllabuses of some baccalaureate subjects 
being over-charged, groups of secondary teachers drew up new syllabuses 
for these subjects in the period under report, which take account of the 
time available for study and of the advances made in science and pedagogy. 


Admission to Schools The age of admission to the preparatory courses 
of Commerce provided at the schools of commerce was reduced 
in the year under review from 15 to 14, and that of admission to the 
ordinary courses from 16 to 15. 


English Method Course A course on the teaching of English was organized 
for teachers at general and vocational secondary schools (general secondary 
schools, normal schools, schools of commerce, schools of home economics, 
schools of arts and crafts, industrial schools, schools of art). Those com- 
pleting the course satisfactorily were granted a certificate. 


AUXILIARY AND ExXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Travel Abroad Numerous teachers and education officials were 
given official permission by the Ministry of Education to make journeys 
abroad during their holidays. The countries they visited included the 
United States, Mexico, and Canada. 

The various teachers’ associations arranged several excursions within 


the country. 


School Meals Service An organization was set up at national level 
during the year under review for the provision of good meals to needy 
pupils in public schools and their families. The new organization plans 
to make a study of the food habits of the Cuban public, and to disseminate 
information on modern diets, the value of different foods, and the impor- 
tance of good diet to physical and mental health, with special reference 
to children. The new body is made up of food experts and dieticians, 
teachers, and social workers. By the close of the year it had already 
established several canteens and was preparing to establish still more. 
Each canteen is controlled by a committee representing dieticians, teachers, 
and social workers. 


AL 
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ORGANIZATION 


Unification Agreement The efforts of the Conference of Ministers of 
Education to reduce the diversity of types of schools (especially in respect 
of secondary schools) and to bring about a more uniform organization 
of school systems as between the Länder, reached a certain conclusion 
in the year under report. The Conference drafted proposals for unification 
in respect of the school systems, and these proposals were made the 
subject of an agreement signed by the Prime Ministers on behalf of their 
respective Lánder on 17th February, 1955. The Lánder are regaireg in 
implement the provisions of this agreement within a reasonable poriga 
by legislative or organizational measures. In part the agreement ee 
only with such more superficial questions as the uniform designation p: 
types of schools and classes, but also considerably affects the abe be 
of the school system, and reduces the number of possible schoo ae 
especially in respect of secondary schools. It leaves sufficient margi 

the special conditions of the various Länder. 


Nomenclature The various types of junior secondary schools 


(5th to 10th scholastic year), coming between the primary and ae PPRT 
secondary school, will henceforth all be known as Mittelschulen ; is h si 
Lander these junior secondary schools were hitherto termed. Sheer e 
or Technische Oberschulen. All schools leading to A UE 
examination (herein called “ grammar schools ”) will henceforth a mat 
known as Gymnasien; this designation has already been in use in certa 

Lander, Hitherto there have been considerable differences in the designa- 
tion of the classes; in order to avoid mistakes and misunderstandings 
the scholastic years will henceforth be counted, in all types of schools, 


according to ascending classes from 1 to 13, starting with the first scholastic 
year in the primary school. 


E of Secondary Junior secondary schools (Mittelschulen) follow 

VAR the lower, four-year primary school ( Grund- 
schule). There are also, however, junior secondary schools of an ab- 
breviated type; these commence at the latest after the seventh primary 
year. Junior secondary schools all end after the 10th scholastic year. 
Only one foreign language (English as a rule) is taught as compulsory 
subject; the teaching of it commences in the 1st year. 

There are two types of grammar schools. The normal type is the 
long type (Langform) which follows immediately on the lower, four-year 
primary school. There is also a short type (Kurzform), which follows 
on not later than the seventh primary year, and does not require, at the 
beginning, any knowledge of a foreign language. Both the long and the 
short type lead up to the examination authorizing entrance into institutions 
of higher education, at the end of the 13th scholastic year, and admit 
Sie on the basis of a selection procedure. 
dees ee different kinds of long-type grammar school : (a) the 
school, (c) the 


e grammar school, (b) the modern-language grammar 
mathematics-science grammar school. 
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The classical-language grammar school commences Latin, a modern 
foreign language, and Greek in the 5th, the 7th, and the 8th scholastic 
year respectively. 

The modern-language and the mathematics-science grammar schools 
commence English, and French or Latin according to the pupil's choice, 
in the 5th and the 7th scholastic year respectively. The division into 
the modern-language and the mathematics-science branch comes later ; 
during the first years the pupils follow a wholly uniform syllabus. The 
division begins with the 9th scholastic year when the teaching of a third 
foreign language commences in the modern-language branch, while 
increased importance and a greater number of lessons are devoted to 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry in the mathematics-science branch. 

In the short-type grammar schools there are only the modern-language 
and the mathematics-science branches. In both branches English is the 
first foreign language; a second foreign language is also taught, on the 
commencement of which regulations have also been issued.. No third 
foreign language is taught as a compulsory subject. 

One main reason for effecting uniform regulations in respect of the 
organization of grammar and junior-secondary schools was the need to 
eliminate difficulties which arose for many pupils when moving from one 
Land to another; as a result of the unstable post-war conditions there 
has been a considerable movement of population in the Federal Republic. 
In order to relieve hardships the Länder have introduced many special 
measures for the admission and reasonable integration of pupils moving 
from one Land to another, but public opinion did not consider these 
measures adequate. 

In Länder in which French or Latin was hitherto taught as first 
foreign language in modern-language or mathematics-science grammar 
schools, the practice can be continued provided that there exists an 
adequate number of schools of the normal type (i.e., those that start 
with English) in their school districts. The Lánder, moreover, will be 
free in future, as in the past, to carry out eduéational experiments, while 
preserving the essential features of the types of schools provided for in 
the new agreement. 7 

The provision concerning uniformity in the types of grammar schools 
are supplemented by arrangements on the holding of leaving examinations, 
which stipulate the requirements to be met by the examinees and the 
subjects in which they are to be examined. A leaving certificate issued 
by any given Land school administration will be recognized in all the 
other Lánder of the Federal Republic, in accordance with the agreement 
of the Ministers of Education signed on 20th May, 1954. This agreement 
is of importance not only because it lays down more or less uniform educa- 
tional objectives for the grammar schools in the Federal Republic, but 
also because it to a certain extent limits to sensible proportions the number 
of subjects covered by the examinations. 


School Year, Holidays The agreements made between the Lánder in 
the year under review also led to other organizational re-arrangements, 
the need of which had been felt for some time. In all schools the scholastic 
year will commence on 1st April and terminate on 31st March; it runs 
concurrently with the fiscal year. Except for Bavaria this arrangement 
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Introduction — Administration — Budget — School Building — Pre- 
Primary Education — General Education — Vocational Education — Higher 
Education — Schools for Workers — Curricula, Syllabuses, Methods — Teaching 
Aids — Teacher Training — Teachers’ Condilions — Youlh Movements — 
School Health Service — Handicapped Children — Social Aid to Pupils — 
Parent-Teacher Associations — Science of Education 


Introduction The People’s Democracy of Czechoslovakia has 


the oldest university in Central Europe. In 1955 the country celebrates 
the tenth anniversary of its liberation by the Soviet army. Those ten 
years constitute a period of radical social and economic change effected 
by the country’s urban and rural workers, and of large-scale expansion of 
Czech and Slovak schools. 

It was only after the country’s liberation by the Soviet army in 1945 
that the msing generation was given, not only the right, but also the 
opportunity, to secure a complete education. The victory of the people in 
February, 1948, made it possible to begin building up a coordinated 
educational system. Through the education act of 21st April, 1948, all 
schools became State schools, the equal right of all children to education 
was given legal form, and the educational system was coordinated. The 
Czechoslovak constitution of 9th May, 1948, laid down that all citizens 
have a right to education, and that it is the State’s duty to ensure the 


r complete physical and mental 
A E A a son receives education and instruc- 
tion according to his or her aptitudes and the needs of the community, and 
regardless of sex, race, nationality and religion. , 

An educational act passed in April, 1953, completed the coordination 
of school organization, and the standardization of teaching materials 
The new educational system enables all young urban, rural and intellectual 
workers to take an active part in the country's socialist development, to 
specialize in the fields of industry and agriculture, and to become honest 
citizens and true patriots. The task of the new system is to bring the whole 
working class to a high level of culture ; it now fully corresponds to the 
degree to which people’s democracy has developed in Czechoslovakia, and 
provides all the pre-requisites for further development. y 

Education is free in all categories of schools. The introduction was 
announced by the government, moreover, on 15th September, 1953, of 
universal secondary education for all children ; this step will have very 
desirable and far-reaching consequences. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 
on Public Pavalion by Mr. Vladimir VAKLAvic, Delegate of the Czechoslovak 
government. 
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Administration The central organ of school administration is 
the Ministry of Education. It is situated in Prague, and has departments 
for general education, vocational education, and higher education. Schools 
in the Slovak regions are centrally controlled by the Ministry, but are 
administered by a special body with headquarters in Bratislava. 

Agricultural and art schools and the institute of physical education 
and sport are administered by their respective Ministries. They are con- 
trolled, however, by the Ministry of Education, which .approves their 
curricula and syllabuses, examination regulations, textbooks, and instruc- 
tions to teachers. The Ministry also controls general regulations on the 
establishment of university chairs and departments, research, and the 
teaching of science. 

General and vocational schools are operated by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion through the education departments of the regional and district 
“ national committees ”. These departments are thus responsible to both 
the national committees and the Ministry of Education; in them, 
permanent school commissions have been established, composed of experts 
and representatives of the public; the workers thus participate in the 
administration of education, as of other fields of activity. 


Budget All educational expenditures are met entirely 
through the State budget and the budgets of the national committees. 
Educational allocations were 8% (13% in Slovakia) higher in 1954 than 
in the previous year. 

Expenditures on cultural and social services amounted in 1953 to over 
one quarter, and in 1954 to almost one third, of total expenditures. Educa- 
tional expenditures per head of the population were four times higher in 
1954 than in 1937. 


School Building Czechoslovak schools were devastated by the 
army of occupation. In the period 1945-1952, some 455 new pre-primary 
and primary schools were built, and many thousands of schools were 
repaired. Allocations for building new schools increased in 1954 by 16.6% 
(as compared with 1953), and in 1955 by 34.5% (as compared with 1954). 
In the year under review 65 nursery, five-year primary (“ national ”), 
eight-year and eleven-year schools, comprising 500 classrooms in all, were 
under construction in the industrial centres and new settlements ; building 
programmes were worked out for the eight-year and eleven-year schools. 

To celebrate the tenth anniversary of the liberation, thousands of old 
schools are to be repaired with the active help and sacrifice of the citizens. 
In the year under review hostels catering for 4,500 university students 
were under construction. 


Pre-Primary Education Nursery schools provide pre-primary education 
and health and social care for children from the age of 3 onwards. They 
are intended in the first instance for children whose parents are employed ; 
attendance is optional. At the close of the year under review there were 
6,431 such schools, catering for 226,784 children, and with 13,888 teachers. 
The number of nursery schools was over three times (over ten times in 
Slovakia) greater, and the number of teachers over five times (fifteen 
times in Slovakia) greater, than in 1937-1938. There was an average of 
17.6 children per teacher, as compared with 25.5 in 1937-1938. 
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General Education Basic general education, compulsory from the 
age o£.6, is provided by the eight-year schools or the first eight years of the 
eleven-year schools. The eight-year schools prepare children for entry 
` into an occupation or a vocational school, or for a more advanced general 
education. The eleven-year schools provide basic general education in the 
first eight years, as already indicated, and a more advanced general 
education in the last three years. 

Five-year primary schools, called ** national ” schools, are established 
where conditions are not suitable for establishing eight-year or eleven-year 
schools. The course corresponds to the first five years of the eight-year 
school. Pupils who satisfactorily complete the five-year primary school, 
continue their education in the 6th year of the nearest eight-year or eleven- 
year school. 

The first year in all general schools is one of preparation for systematic 
Schooling. In the year under review there were 9,202 five-year primary 
( national ”), 2,773 eight-year, and 331 eleven-year schools. 

Five-year (“ national ”) schools are established more especially in 
mountainous areas, so as to facilitate school attendance, even in localities 
where there are less than twenty pupils. The network of eight-year and 
eleven-year schools is such that practically all children can now attend 
such a school. The percentage of children, in fact, unable to do so, is now 
only 0.5%, whereas the corresponding percentage in 1937-1938 was 30% 
in Czech regions and 60% in Slovakia. As compared with the number of 
upper primary schools in 1937-1938, the number of eight-year schools was 
7.5% (four times in Slovakia) higher at the close of the year tden review 
Eleven-year schools existed in 68 Czech and 45 Slovak towns, in Sich 
there was no corresponding school in 1937-1938. $ H 


Vocational Education Vocational schools 

who yil i ect! branches of producti 

cultural life. They admit pupils who hay o ei z 

or the eighth year of the Aei E a y a ghee! 
Pupils who, after completing their ej Bus, 

do not continue at a selective school (t 
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provide education for children 


x training centre for manpower 
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are mostly establishments belonging to a given und i : 
qualified workers for the undertakings of DS Srna asas 
The course at both the training centres and the apprenticeship sch a 
lasts two or three years, and covers both theoretical and practical trainin 

The vocational schools fall into the following basic Cetera : 
industrial schools, industrial art schools, schools of economics, agricultural 
schools, schools for health workers, schools of music, and schools for cultural 
workers. In addition to vocational education, the four-year course covers 
general education, so that the pupils may be able to occupy responsible and 
leading positions. On completion of the course, outstanding pupils have 
opportunities of continuing their education at university level. 

There are a number of one-year or two-year industrial and agricultural 
schools for the training of less highly qualified workers, Candidates for 
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admission are required to have had at least two years’ practical experience. 
There are in addition other schools of this type, which require candidates 
for admission to have completed the eighth year of general education, and 
to pass an entrance examination. 

The number of vocational establishments and enrolments keeps pace 
with the development of the national economy. As compared with 1937- 
1938, enrolments at industrial schools and enrolments (138,000) at selective 
vocational schools, for example, were respectively sixfold and almost 
twofold higher at the close of the year under review. 


Higher Education The universities of Czechoslovakia have a long 
tradition. Charles University was founded in 1348. The Czech Technical 
University will celebrate the 250th anniversary of its foundation, in 1957. 

Under the First Republic, the universities gave more emphasis to 
education for administration than for technology, and there was a pre- 
valence of schools of a classical rather than a technical kind. Two new 
universities were founded, but technical universities were not substantially 
expanded. At the time of the occupation, the universities were closed, a 
considerable part of their equipment was destroyed, and their buildings 
were used mainly as barracks. 

As soon as the country was liberated, the universities began to function 
again, on a new basis. With depleted teaching staffs, it was necessary to 
complete the education of a great number of specialists whose studies had 
been interrupted by the occupation. The newly established and expanding 
nationalized industry called for many more specialists and higher qualifica- 
tions. An act was passed in 1950, which embodied the principles for the 
organization and the teaching work of the universities. 

The universities are developed in accordance with the country’s 
economic and cultural needs. In 1937-1938 there were 9 universities with 
43 faculties and 19,000 regular students; 27% of these students were 
following technical courses. In the year under review there were 40 uni- 
versities with 106 faculties and 48,000 regular students; 50% of these 
students were enrolled in technical faculties. Expansion was particularly 
marked in Slovakia, which had 1 university with 3 faculties and 2,130 
students in 1938, as compared with 12 universities with 33 faculties and 
14,000 students in 1955. 

The increased need for university-trained experts for industry, 
transport and agriculture, has called for an expansion of the network of 
technical universities, a closer link with production, the establishment of 
new faculties, and more advanced specialization. Higher schools of econo- 
mics have been established on an entirely new basis, and expanded, in 
accordance with the requirements of a planned economy. 


Schools for Workers Through special study arrangements (evening, 
external, and other courses), persons at work can secure general (eleven- 
year), pedagogical, vocational, and university education, and sit for the 
same examinations as regular pupils. Such courses last one year longer 
than the regular courses. 

These special arrangements are expanding rapidly. In the year under 
review, 7,404 persons were enrolled under their auspices at the eleven-year 
schools for working people, 24,780 at the selective vocational schools, and 
22,391 at the universities. 
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Curricula, Syllabuses, All types of school in Czechoslovakia work 
Methods according to a unified teaching plan. After wide- 
spread discussion among teachers and research workers, a definite plan of 
this kind and new curricula and syllabuses were issued in 1954. The new 
curricula and syllabuses give emphasis to polytechnical education, 
introduce compulsory laboratory work and scientific excursions, and 
imbue education with the spirit of socialist moral principles and patriotism 
and of proletarian internationalism. 

New textbooks were also drawn up to conform with the new curricula 
and syllabuses. Eight million copies of textbooks were published in 1954, 
and in the year under review were in use in nearly all classes. Guides on the 
use of the textbooks were also published, for the assistance of teachers. 

New curricula, syllabuses and textbooks were also drawn up for schools 
where the medium of instruction is Ukrainian, Hungarian, or Polish, 

In general schools the greatest attention is paid to the basic subjects : 
the mother tongue and mathematics. Russian is a compulsory subject 
from the beginning of the fourth year onwards, Pupils at eleven-year 
schools must choose to take, in addition, German, English or French in the 
9th year. The laws of the development of society are taught in history, 
geography and civics lessons. Aesthetic education is also included ; music 
and art are taught from the Ist to the 7th year inclusive. Systematic 
attention is paid to physical education. 

The foundations for polytechnical education were first laid in the year 
under review. It is of special importance for raising the pupils’ level of 
education and improving their preparation for life, 
polytechnical education pupils acquire a stable, sys 
the basic sciences and of their applications (the use of 
of production, and the theory, organization and Tactic i 
aa agriculture). In general schools the applicatiae at he 
polytechnical education calls for a more advanced study of the aib t 
in general, and of mathematics, chemistry, JECES 
metrical design in particular. It also invo n 
subjects, such as handicrafts, workshop ERA ne introduction of pew 
in the top classes, machine o 
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Teacher Training Three-year schools have been established for 
the training of nursery school mistresses, admitting girls who have com- 
pleted the eight-year school or the eighth year of the eleven-year school. On 
completion of the course the pupils do one year’s practical work, under 
supervision, at a nursery school. 

Four-year schools have been established for the training of teachers for 
the five-year primary (“ national ”) schools and the first five years of the 
eight-year and eleven-year schools. They admit pupils who have completed 
the eight-year school or the eighth year of the eleven-year school. 

Two-year higher schools have been established for the training of 
teachers for the 6th, 7th and 8th years of the eight-year and eleven-year 
schools. They admit pupils who have completed the course of an eleven- 
year, a teacher-training, or a selective vocational school. 

Educational faculties have been established for the training of teachers 
for the 9th, 10th and 11th years of the eleven-year schools and for the 
teacher-training and selective vocational schools. They admit pupils 
who have completed the course at an eleven-year or a selective vocational 
school. In addition, the majority of graduates from the faculties of 
philosophy and natural science are also qualified to teach at an eleven-year 
school. 

District and regional pedagogical committees have been set up, 
who task is to study methodological and other teaching problems, support 
and develop the work of various commissions, and help individual teachers 
to develop. At the close of the period under review the regional pedagogical 
committees were being transformed into regional institutes, and the district 
pedagogical committees into district pedagogical centres. 

In 1954 “ pedagogical readings ” were introduced at which teachers 
give lectures on their personal teaching experience. The best lectures 
are subsequently published, and the teachers giving them are remunerated. 

Deputy headmasters have been appointed since 1953 to the larger 
general schools and the selective schools, to assist the headmasters with 
their educational duties. 


Teachers’ Conditions Teachers are legally guaranteed fixed salaries, 
and special remuneration varying in amount according to the category 
of their school, the difficulties and the results of their work, the number 
of pupils they have, their work in pupils’ organizations and in health and 
social care, their cultural activities, etc. They enjoy paid holidays during 
the summer, and are well insured for illness, maternity, disability, and old 
age. The conditions of work, the salaries, and the special remuneration of 
deputy headmasters were recently improved. In 1955 the salaries of all 
university teachers and teachers of technical branches at industrial schools 
were increased. 

Most teachers in Czechoslovakia are women. In the year under review 
the number of women teachers, moreover, increased by 12.6% as compared 
with the preceding year. j 


Youth Movements Important educational work is d 
o E ] one b 
Pioneer organization (for children from 9 to 14 years of age) Hd a the 
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In the school year 1953-1954 the Pioneer organization celebrated the 
fifth anniversary of its foundation. Half the children from 9 to 14 years 
of age are members of it. Evidence of the degree of activity of the Pioneer 
organization is afforded by the participation of its members in nation-wide 
competitions, such as those for young technicians and “ Michurinists eran 
1954 some 150,000 Pioneers from urban and rural schools took part in such 
competitions, for which they made teaching aids and models of technical 
equipment, and cultivated industrial and decorative plants and trees. In 
the year under review two nation-wide competitions for children were 
held (the people’s creative art competition, and the young mathematicians’ 
contest). At the close of the period under review there were 2 central, 
19 regional, and 73 district Pioneer houses. 

About 95% of the pupils in selective schools an 


are enrolled in the Czechoslovak Union of Youth. 
educational and politi 


activities (art, literar 
education and sports) 


d university students 

In addition to its 
cal work, the Union seeks to develop cultural 
y, scientific, and dramatic circles, and physical 


School Health Service In 1954 the school health service counted 1,333 
doctors (including 223 child 


en of insured persons 


t re free of charge, and 
children of uninsured persons preventive health care and all possible 


care in the case of tuberculosis and infectious diseases. In the year under 
review the number of medical examinations increased by 3.9% as compared 
with the previous year, and 24% of the children examined were sent to 
specialists. There was also an appreciable increase in the number of 
school health centres and departments, and doctors. 

Constant care is devoted to the teeth of all schoolchildren. In 1954, 
over 2,500,000 children were examined, and 1,650,000 preventive examina- 
tions were made. The system has proved excellent. 

During the past two years increased care has been devoted to children 
with acute rheumatism and heart complaints. Advisory centres have been 
set up throughout the country ; during nine months in 19 
over 22,000 children ; treatment is given in 6 spa clinics (500 beds) for 


children with blood circulation troubles. In 1954, moreover, over 20,000 
children were sent for an 


ar children. 
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Vocational schools have also been established for handicapped (blind, 
deaf-and-dumb) children. Courses are also held for adults wishing to equip 
themselves for a new occupation. 


Social Aid to Pupils In the course of the year under review 23,000 
schoolchildren took part in ski trips to the mountains, and, in 1955, 
100,000 children will be sent to holiday camps, and 700 children to inter- 
national peace camps where they will meet an equal number of children 
from 18 different countries. 

Centres have been established where the children of working mothers 
may be cared for outside school hours and during the school holidays. 
The number of children thus cared for increased from 100,000 in 1945 to 
130,000 in the year under review. 

Some 46 % of pupils at selective schools and 58% of university students 
receive State scholarships ; 20% and 53% respectively are accommodated 
in State hostels. The State subsidizes 5,100 school canteens catering for 
nearly 500,000 pupils ; the average price of a meal is about 70% of the 
real cost. Nursery schools are free, but parents pay 39.2% of the cost of 


food. | 


Parent-Teacher Parent-teacher associations ensure cooperation 
Associations between home and school, and unity of the 
educational methods used. They also help to raise the standard of the 
school, and to organize care for children outside school hours. The schools 


also receive assistance from enterprises and factories which “ adopt” 
a school. 
Science of Education The science of education in Czechoslovakia is 


based on the work of one of its greatest educationalists, Jan Amos 
Comenius, and of progressive and experienced educationalists at home and 
abroad. The experience of the best teachers is made available to all through 
close collaboration between the theoretical and the practical workers in the 
educational field. 3 : ate . 

The recognized centre for the solution of questions of principle is the 
chair of education attached to the Czechoslovak Academy of Science in 
Prague. For research work the Ministry of Education has the J.A. Comenius 
Pedagogical Institute in Prague and its branch in Brno, and the regional 
education authorities the State Pedagogical Institute in Bratislava. 

The science of education in Czechoslovakia helps increasingly in the 
realization of the country’s educational aim, namely, to form responsible 
citizens with an all-round education, who act according to socialist moral 
principles, and are filled with the spirit of mutual respect and friendship 
among nations and the will to defend world peace. 


le 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


Youth Education Decentralized — Budget — Folk High and Agricultural 
Schools — School Building — Educational Research Institute — Quantitative 
Changes — Educational Reform Bills — Curricula, Methods — Teaching Staff 
— Handicapped Children 


Youth Education The administration of youth education was 
Decentralized decentralized in the year under review, in 
accordance with the youth education act of June 11th, 1954. Both super- 
visory and approving powers were vested in 25 newly created county 
youth boards, covering youth schools (Ungdomskoler, pupils 14 to 18 years 
of age), evening schools (Aftenskoler, for persons over 18 years of age), 
continuation schools, agricultural schools (Landbrugsskoler), and leisure- 
time activities. In Copenhagen, however, these powers were vested in the 
school board, and this board was made responsible for tasks for which 
the Ministry of Education is responsible in the rest of the country. 

The county youth boards are assisted by local youth boards. Power 
to approve evening schools and correspondence courses was retained, 
outside Copenhagen, by the Ministry of Education. 

The decentralization aims at strengthening and encouraging local 
activity and initiative, and it appears that this object will be 
attained. 


Budget The government grants for educational purposes 
for the school year running from April 1st, 1954, to March 31st, 1955, as 
compared with the preceding school year, were as follows : 


1953-1954 1954-1955 

(in kroner) (in kroner) 
Central administration ..... 1,940,000 1,993,000 
Primary schools . . . . . . . . 147,543,000 165,131,000 
Independent schools . ..... 4,160,000 4,840,000 
Youth education s s + « » w se 13,690,000 15,790,000 
Training colleges . s >s sesi 11,915,000 12,649,000 
Pedagogic study collection .. . 155,000 151,000 
Other educational expenses . . . 6,309,000 7,147,000 
Faeroe school board ...... 1,277,000 1,307,000 
Upper general secondary schools . 44,563,000 48,445,000 


231,552,000 257,453,000 


1 From the report i 
o Aiast presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 
n Public Education by Mr. V. JENSEN, Delegate of the Danish government. 
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These figures do not include the educational expenditures of local 
authorities, which for 1954-1955 are estimated at 300,000,000 kr. Total 
public expenditures on education for 1954-1955 therefore amounted to 
approximately 557,000,000 kr., as compared with approximately 
463,000,000 kr. for the preceding year. 


Folk High and An act was passed on 29th April, 1955, amending 
Agricultural Schools the act on folk high and agricultural schools. 
Provision was thus made for considerable increases in the government 
subsidies to these schools ; the government contribution towards teachers’ 
salaries, for example, was raised from 50% to 70%. Authority was also 
given for the approval of short courses lasting not less than 14 days. 
Through these measures the schools will be able to adapt themselves more 
easily to the requirements of modern society. 


School Building Total expenditures on school building in the 


fiscal year 1954-1955 are estimated as follows : 
(In kroner) 


Primary schools ..... ioe sos + + sees 100,000,000 
Independent schools ..... +--+ +e: 1,000,000 
Ane coueses. e om oe cae l SS Ye E 1,000,000 
Folle highischools, ete. < a ee sona + 90% 7,000,000 
Upper general secondary schools... . . . +. - 3,000,000 

112,000,000 


During the period under review the school research committee pub- 
lished a report on a more rational planning of school building within larger 
local areas, and was preparing a number of publications on technical 
matters. 


Educational Research In the year under review a new educational 
Institute research institute was established. Its director 
is assisted by a council (composed of nine members in addition to the 
director and department heads) constituting the supreme authority in 
scientific matters, and a board of representatives (thirty-three members) 
ensuring liaison with all educational circles. The institute has the following 
five, more or less independent sections : (1) didactic research ; (2) basic 
research on educational psychology; (3) tests and examinations; (4) 
research in experimental education ; (5) statistics. 

The institute’s budget amounts to 250,000 kr. per annum, and it is 
expected that this figure will be increased in a few years to 410,000 kr. 


Quantitative Changes During the most recent period of two years for 
which figures are available, enrolments at the various levels of education 
were as follows : 

31.12.1952 31.12.1953 


Primary schools 582,555 610,335 


Upper general secondary schools 4 ; : 3 28,437 28,950 
Lower (academic and modern) secondary 

EOI e e ee ae aa E 67,203 71,648 
Independent schools ......... 11,354 11,194 


GEA so x se ne ep 689,549 722,127 
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1951-1952 1952-1953 


Folk high schools... . ... + ++ — 6,193* 
Agricultural schools . . <... +. + 6,199 9,394 
Ou thESChOolS M a E yes a dr T 7,262 6,972 
Gontinuationschools 1... + hoil > 5,210 5,592 
Evening schools .........-. .« 277,084 297,856 
Mrainmggeolleges . aes Mee es 3,810 3,953 
Infant-school training colleges . . . . . 107 107 
Commercial schools . TAES 35,406 36,738 
Mecnmicalksohools a a) ces 59,913 60,355 
Eneherfe ducati cle n ie ye e 11,179 11,039 


* 5,848 in 1953-1954. 


Eoncakonal Reform In April, 1955, the Minister of Education 

ty submitted to parliament a bill to amend the 
primary school act, and a bill on the upper general secondary schools. 
The objects of these bills are to increase the period of compulsory education 
from seven to eight years, to achieve greater uniformity of structure as 
between market-town and rural schools, and to give country children 
the same opportunities as town children of entering the real class and 
the upper general secondary schools. At the present time, moreover, 
an unduly large percentage of town children enter the lower academic 
secondary schools (eksamensmellemskole), as compared with the lower 
modern secondary schools (eksamensfri mellemskole), and the bills aim 
at remedying this state of affairs. It is intended to build up primary schools 
with a five-year course, and lower secondary schools with a three-year 
course offering differentiated instruction either within the individual 
class (this arrangement may be of special importance in rural areas) or 
through establishing academic and practical sides. The latter arrangement 
presupposes schools of not less than 200 or 300 pupils, and can therefore 
be adopted only in market towns or large school districts. All pupils, 
moreover, at lower secondary school level, should have an opportunity 
of learning a foreign language, and of sitting for the lower secondary 
school leaving certificate examination. This examination (especially in 
the case of the literary side) should give access to a two-year real section 
(concluding with a real examination) and to a four-year upper general 
secondary school (concluding with matriculation). Every endeavour is 
made in the bills to leave local education authorities free to arrange 
jnstruction in the lower secondary schools in accordance with local 
requirements. 


Curricula, Methods During the period under review experimental 
work on curricula and methods were continued, in primary schools, a 
number of upper general secondary schools, and most training colleges. 
The general aim is to find more active, independent, and personality- 
forming ways of studying, while at the same time maintaining, if not 
raising, the targets for knowledge. 

A music course was instituted at a few upper general secondary 
schools, with six lessons on music a week. This arrangement was made 
possible by reducing the time allocated to Latin and science in the 1st 
year, and to German in the 2nd and 3rd years. 
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In accordance with a Unesco project on coordinated experimental 
activities, the school inspectors were drawing up a report on an experi- 
mental programme for history and geography, that has been applied at 
some upper general secondary schools. 


Teaching Staff The teacher training act of 11th June, 1954, 
was brought into force on 5th April, 1955, and will apply to the courses 
beginning in August, 1955. A committee was appointed to consider the 
changes that the new act will involve at the higher normal school. 

During the year under review teachers continued to be in short 
supply. Some 1,500 teachers were trained, however, and it is expected 
that this figure will be reached each year, and, barring unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, will by 1958 be slightly in excess of the annual replacement 
of teachers. 


Handicapped Children In the year under review 3,558 children in 
urban areas were receiving special instruction, i.e., 91.9% of the children 
. reported as being unable to follow the normal courses of instruction (92.2% 
in the preceding year). The corresponding figures for rural areas were 
7,286 and 67.4% (52.3% in the preceding year). : 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954 * 


Year’s Major Events — Budget — Quantitative Development — Literacy 
Campaign — Teachers’ Conditions of Service — Teacher Training — Handi- 
crafts — Pre-Primary Education — Medical Service, Physical Education — 
Higher Education 


Year’s Major Events The year under review was the second and 
final year of the country’s school building plan. The rate of building was 
speeded up, and 35 buildings were completed ; 26 of these were brought 
into use during the year, and the remaining 9 at the beginning of 1955. 
This development on the material plane was accompanied by achievement 
in the field of teacher training: the first batch of urban primary and 
secondary teachers from the newly established higher normal schools, and 
the second batch of teachers from the rural normal schools, graduated 
and were appointed to posts. The development of sports, of great impor- 
tance at the present time, received new impetus through the construction 
(begun in the year under review, and completed in the first half of 1955, 
at a total cost of about 3,000,000 pesos) of the “ Sports City ”. 

Yet another major event of the year under review was an increased 
activity in regard to art education. A plan to expand art education was 
drawn up, affecting both pupils and the public at large. 

An agreement was signed with the Interamerican Education Service 
of the United States government, concerning the teaching of handicrafts. 

A rural education development project was formulated, combining 
the traditional humanitarian approach with the needs of modern youth, 

In October of the year under report the education congress at Quito 
chose Ciudad Trujillo as the meeting place for the forthcoming session 
of the Latin-American education congress. 

Vocational and pre-primary education also continued to make satis- 
factory progress in the year under review. New specialized courses were 
initiated at the Loyola Institute, a new batch of scholarship holders began 
their studies at the national trades school operating in cooperation with 
the Interamerican Cooperative Education Service, there was increased 
activity at the school of art, a new building was erected for the school 
of industrial arts, directed by the Salesians, and enrolments doubled at 
the government-aided schools of commerce and the school of accountancy. 


Budget The national education budget amounted to 
5,369,900 pesos in the year under review, representing an increase of 
593,560 pesos as compared with the total of 4,776,340 pesos for the pre- 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference of 
Public Education by Mr. F. A. M. Noettine, Delegate of the government 0 
the Dominican Republic. 
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ceding year. In addition, 1,779,800 pesos was earmarked for capital 
investments under the terms of the Trujillo two-year school building 
plan. The increase in the budget made it possible to improve certain 
services, as for example the school clothing service, and the school meals 
service which catered for 22,082 children. Expenditure on the latter ser- 
vice amounted to 368,300 pesos; changes were made in the menus, and 
some up-to-date dining halls were opened. New types of school, moreover, 
were established. A number of parents’ and school friends’ associations 
were formed. Some 123 temporary buildings were erected for use as schools 
for teaching adults to read. Expenditure on school furniture and equip- 
ment under the terms of the two-year plan amounted to 77,700 pesos. 


Quantitative Public, semi-public, and independent schools 
Development numbered 2,641 in the year under review, and 
enrolments totalled 272, 219. These figures are the highest on record, 
and do not include the adults enrolled in literacy courses. The percentages 
of attendance and promotion were respectively 84% and 69%. The 
national education council awarded 2,072 secondary leaving and primary 
teaching diplomas ; 11,237 pupils received their primary or intermediate 
leaving certificate. 


Literacy Campaign The literacy campaign was conducted during 
the period under report with heightened enthusiasm. Some 36,870 adults 
learned to read and write, bringing the total of persons so taught since 
the campaign was opened to 130,000. To make the campaign still more 
effective, a new plan was drawn up and submitted to the government 
for approval, providing for the establishment of 21,055 mobile units for 
teaching adults to read, 4,000 rural emergency schools, and 1,472 urban 
primary schools ; an allocation of 1,000,000 pesos is to be made in 1955 
for this purpose, and approximately 3,000,000 pesos for the following 
years. The plan also covers the salaries and training of the new teachers 
that will be required, and the building and equipment of the new schools. 


Teachers’ Conditions The year under review saw improvements in 
of Service teachers’ conditions of service. The housing 
council (Junta pro Vivienda) made over 58 houses, worth 102,000 pesos, 
to the urban and rural primary teachers who won the lottery. 


Teacher Training During the year under review, thanks to technical 
improvements, the country’s 4 normal schools turned out 227 urban and 
rural primary teachers and a number of secondary teachers. Further 
training courses were arranged for inadequately trained primary teachers. 
It is interesting to note that one of the new higher normal schools in 
Ciudad Trujillo was placed under the direction of the Institution Teresiana 
in Madrid, which sent out a team of distinguished Spanish professors. 


Handicrafts During the period under report an agreement 
was signed with the Interamerican Cooperative Education Service for 
the improvement of handicrafts teaching in primary and intermediate 
schools. The agreement provides for a government allocation of 40,000 
pesos for the construction of school workshops, etc., and of 75,000 pesos 
for the purchase of tools and other equipment, and the salaries of assistants, 
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Pre-Primary Education The incorporation of the country's kinder- 
gartens into the educational system was completed during the year under 
review. The Leonidas Radhames Kindergarten in the capital, catering 
for 250 five-year-olds, is to serve as model for the whole country. 


Medical Service, Measures were taken in the year under review 
Physical Education to improve schoolchildren's health. The school 
medical service, the public health service of the University of Santo 
Domingo, and the army medical corps examined 3,692 pupils, and the 
dental sections of these bodies attended to 5,840 pupils. The incidence 
of malaria was reduced considerably, and there were grounds for believing 
this illness will shortly be eradicated. 

_ Sports and other physical culture activities were developed by the 
special monitors service and members of the national athletic societies. 
A number of new playing fields were opened, and a considerable amount 
of sports equipment was distributed to various parts of the country. Of 


even greater interest was the construction of the “ Sports City ” referred 
to above. 


Higher Education The University of Santo Domingo also made 
great progress in the period under report. Improvements were made in 
the laboratories and libraries of various faculties, a playing field was 
established, the premises of different technical services were extended, 
materials were purchased, new courses were introduced, increases were 
made in professors’ salaries, a university conference was organized, etc. 
To meet expenditure on these various projects, the budget of the University 
was increased by 100%, amounting to 1,173,600 pesos. In addition the 
sum of 1,200,000 pesos was allocated for the construction of two buildings, 
one for the Aula Magna, the other for offices and rooms for lectures, 
congresses, and international conferences; work had already begun on 
these buildings at the close of the year. Enrolments at the University 
reached the record figure of 3,025, of whom 369 graduated. An addition 
was made to the dentistry course, in order to make its diploma of dental 
surgeon fully equivalent to those of the leading universities in the United 
States and Europe. The cultural activities of the University (the oldest 
in the Americas), moreover, were not confined to its own students, but 
catered, in the form of five public courses and twenty public lectures, for 
a wider circle. 


ECUADOR 
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Inspection Inspection was extended in the year under review 
to 98% of the secondary schools, and the number of secondary inspectors 
was increased. Such inspection covers the material situation, discipline, 
scientific and technical equipment, the work of the headmaster, the 
qualifications and work of the teachers, teaching methods, and evaluation 
of pupils’ work. 


Budget Excluding allocations for school building, and 
the educational allocations made by the provincial and district authorities, 
the Ministry of Education budget increased by 6.2% in 1955 as compared 
with 1954. 


School Building In the year under review 230 schools were 
completed, and 163 schools were under construction, and were due to be 
completed in 1956. These figures only cover schools constructed directly 
by, or by order of, the Ministry of Education. In addition, a considerable 
amount of school building was undertaken by the provincial and district 
authorities, and private associations and parents’ committees; these 
bodies also helped to buy furniture and teaching aids. Private individuals 
donated land and buildings. 

Since 1952 the Ministry of Education has adopted a new school 
building policy. It used to buy houses for transforming into schools, but 
now erects buildings for schools, and thus ensures that they are large, 


appropriate, and well equipped. 


Quantitative Thanks to the appointment of 600 new teachers, 
Development it proved possible in the period under report to 
open 305 new primary schools, mostly in rural areas. The remaining 
295 new teachers were appointed to other schools where they were needed. 

The opening was authorized of 16 new general secondary and 14 
vocational secondary schools of various types. 


Curricula, Syllabuses, No changes were made in curricula, syllabuses 
Mahadi or methods in the year under review. À revision 
of them was made, however, by committees composed of representatives of 
the Ministry of Education, the other education authorities, and the 
teachers, and the revised curricula and syllabuses are to be brought into 
force on 1st October, 1955, at the beginning of the 1955-1956 school year, 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Ecuador, 
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Teaching Staff The training and the further training of teachers 
-~ were under examination in the year under review. The proposed reforms 
were still under discussion at the close of the year. 
Teachers” basic salaries were increased by 20%. 


Auxiliary Services Widespread interest was shown in the period 
under report in the institution of branches of the Junior Red Cross, and 
the invitation of the Ministry of Education to participate in them was 
welcomed. At the close of the period 237 such branches were in existence, 
with a total of 25,402 members. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Reorganization With a view to decentralization, school admi- 
nistration was reorganized in the year under review; the educational 
divisions and departments were classified into four main fields, each under 
the supervision of an Under-Secretary of State endowed with full executive 
powers. In addition, three new departments were set up, covering (a) 
educational research and statistics, (b) physical and social education, and 
(c) in-service training for teachers. 


School Management The Ministry of Education was taking the 
necessary steps to increase the powers of the zone controllers of education 
and of secondary headmasters, in conformity with the project under 
consideration for establishing local government in the provinces. School 
management will eventually be in the hands of local boards. 

The number of primary schools is increasing at the rate of 400 new 
schools per annum. In the year under review this led to a further decen- 
tralization of the existing system, as a result of which groups of primary 
schools will each be looked after by an office forming a link between the 
schools and the zone administration, and headed by a senior zone inspector. 

In order to ensure uniformity of educational standards, the admi- 
nistration and inspection of independent primary and secondary schools 
and of women's education, were amalgamated with the general scheme. 

The introduction on a large scale of manual work and hobbies into 
secondary schools has given rise to serious problems of room, equipment, 
and provision of trained teachers. A happy solution to the latter problem 
was found through the employment of teachers and senior students of 
technical schools. 


Budget The education budget for the year under review 
amounted to £E 28,731,100 (representing an increase of £E 2,296,200 as 
compared with the previous year). The main items included £E 900,000 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. EL SAYED Yousser, Delegate of the Egyptian 
government. 
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rojects, £E 100,000 for teacher training, £E 60,000 for technica 
O: TE 800,000 for secondary education, and £E 400,000 for primary 
education. The budget total, moreover, does not include an annual loan 
of £E 4,000,000 for the construction of primary schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


Quantitative Changes The following table shows the changes in enrol- 
ments at the various levels of education in the year under review, as 
compared with the preceding year : a 

iments 


Enrol 

1953-1954 — 1954-1955 
NUTSeri eS E a E TE 1,250 2,681 
Rmmanyeschoolsiive: A 592,741 1,474,994 
Preparatory secondary schools. . . . . 348,574 353,432 
Secondary schools ~ ......... 92,062 108,449 
Senior elementary schools... . . | 2,988 5,779 
Primary technical schools... | . JA 3,260 4,628 
Secondary technical schools . . mat 18,838 17,523 
Primary teacher training schools... è 23,908 26,864 
Higher education ESRAR A 5,285 6,944 
Adult education .. . | | Panne 


107,019 69,663 


_ The country’s newly adopted educational system 
cism on account of the overlapping at the ages 
ary and preparatory-secondary stages. A repre- 
nquiry was studying this problem. 


Committee of Inquiry 


CURRICULA, METHODS 


New Subjects In the year under review the following subjects 
- Were introduced into the secondary curriculum : (a) social studies (age 15) ; 

(b) elementary sociology (age 16; two-year course) ; (c) hobbies (ages 

14 to 16 ; free choice). The number of periods allotted for physical education 

was increased. 

E fee peeing to the 2nd year of secondary education are required 


en a scientific and a lit i in ei tion 
do tke one mibiest to erary section, and in either secti 


r advanced study. 
New Method: É 
ee mate In regard to teaching methods, endeavours have 
3 «> to take a positive part in the acquisition of 
y encouraging them to 
giving way in o A receptive method of learning, in fact, is 


interest and pro- 
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TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Training Teacher training was the main concern of the 
Ministry of Education during the year under review, in view of the convic- 
tion that solid educational and social progress depends on an adequate 
supply of well trained teachers. The system of both pre-service and in- 
service training was completed, and the number of primary teacher 
training schools was increased. The condition of admission to the primary 
teacher training schools, moreover, was raised from completion of primary 
education to completion of preparatory-secondary education. 

Furthermore, an emergency training scheme was launched, to meet 
the critical shortage of primary teachers, under which 4,800 teachers 
were trained, in addition to 3,000 teachers from the primary teacher 
training schools. Persons were being encouraged to enrol in the primary 
teacher training schools, by the grant of an allowance additional to a 
stipend equal to the basic salary of a clerk of equivalent level. As a result 
of the tendency to appoint a woman-teacher to first-year primary classes, 
women were also being encouraged to enrol in the primary teacher training 
schools and the emergency training scheme. s 

A special department was set up to take charge of the further training 
of teachers and other educational personnel. It instituted the following 
regular courses : (a) further training courses for teachers trained under 
the emergency scheme; (b) refresher courses for heads of educational 
services, on the latest trends in education and administration ; (c) training 
courses for prospective headmasters, inspectors, and senior masters ; 
(d) seminars and discussion groups for inspectors and headmasters. In 
May, 1955, 130 men and women from teaching and administrative staffs 
(as compared with 45 in 1954) were sent to study for four or six months 
in America, England, and the Continent ; 274 persons began or continued 
study abroad for longer periods. 


Conditions of Service During the period under report the following 
improvements were made in teachers’ conditions of service : (a) the basic 
salary of primary teachers was increased by 12.5% ; (b) a teachers’ syn- 
dicate with legally recognišed status and powers was formed in February, 
1955, covering health and social insurance, financial assistance to teachers 
with inadequate pensions, journeys for study at home and abroad, and 
publication of educational research. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Medical Service Every school is attached to a health service 
centre with medical officers, supervisors and nurses, and specialists for 
skin and internal diseases and dental, eye, and nose-and-throat treatment. 
A system of medical records was established in the year under review, 
covering the children's pathological backsround and the state of their 
health throughout their schooling. A considerable increase was made 
in the number of school clinics and health centres. The number of children 
treated in school clinics and hospitalized was 1,843,852 and 33,813 res- 
pectively, as compared with 1,692,063 and 36,182 in the preceding year. 
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Physical and Social In the year under review the Ministry of Educa- 
Education i 


boys and girls participated) and abroad ; (b) the increase of the weekly 
time-allocation for physical educati 


and social education cen ractically all secondary schools, he 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Technical Education With a view to ensuring immediate and practical 
experience of machinery, the provision of technical education within 
factories was expanded in the year under review. Special efforts were 
being made to train skilled workers for each branch of industry. 


Rural Education A great advance was made in the field of rural 
education, through the establishment in country districts of some 200 
centres each with specialists and equipment for dealing with health, 
education, social work, and agriculture. 


Educational Guidance In response to a widely felt need, educational 
guidance centres comprising a psychologist, a medical officer, a social 
worker, and an educationalist, were being set up in the year under review. 


Education i Over 1,200 of the country’s best teachers were 
for International R E > 
Understanding lent during the year under review to the Arab 


countries. In collaboration with the Arab 
League, Unesco held a conference in Cairo on primary education in De- 
cember, 1954. American and European educationalists were helping 
to bring new light and force into educational methods. The experiments 
in the fields of health, illiteracy, and adult education, conducted in colla- 
boration with Unesco and the Point IV authorities, were bearing fruit at 
Caliub and Sirs-El-Layan. 

Egyptian curricula now tend to bring children and young persons a 
vision of the world as a unit and of the oneness of mankind, and, while 
making them good citizens of their country, to educate them to feel a 
common loyalty to the family of nations. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Centralization The top levels of school administration in Finland 
are in the hands of several Ministries. The majority of schools are controlled 
by the directorate of schools in the Ministry of Education, vocational 
schools by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, the “educational homes” 
by the Ministry of Social Affairs, and some of the schools of agriculture 
and domestic science by the Ministry of Agriculture. During the period 
under review the centralization of school administration, by placing it 
exclusively in the hands of the Ministry of Education, was strongly 


advocated. The question was considered by parliament, but no final 
decision in the matter was reached. 


Vocational Guidance Another 
the question as to which 
guidance. Parliament has 


z ment to 
experimental, Including or made permanent sae puree center 
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course would thus extend over nine years, and that of the primary school ` 
proper, with its complementary classes, over eight years. The comple- 
mentary classes (covering one or two years following the six or seven years 
of primary education proper) would be divided into sections, as follows : 
commerce and administration, agriculture and forestry, mechanics and 
electrical chemistry ; the overall aim of such classes is to give guidance 
rather than training for specific occupations. 


School Building The construction of new primary schools was 
continued in the period under review on a fairly large scale, despite a slight 
reduction, by decision of the cabinet, in the grants made for the purpose. 


Shortage of Teachers The number of inadequately qualified primary 
teachers began in the year under review to decrease. As a result of the 
high birth rate in the years following the war, the number of children 
entering school is now 25% higher than that of children leaving school, 
which necessitates the appointment of about 700 more primary teachers 
each year. The number of candidates passing their primary teaching 
examinations, however, is in excess of this figure, and in consequence the 
number of inadequately qualified primary teachers decreases by about 
250 each year. It is estimated that primary school enrolments will reach 
a state of equilibrium in four years’ time, and there will then be no shortage 
of primary teachers. The number of primary teachers had increased, in the 
ten year period ending in the year under review, by 48%, to a total of 
20,234; enrolments totalled 565,887. 


Further Training Special attention was given in the period under 
of Teachers report to the further training of primary tea- 
chers. Parliament was considering a law whereby such teachers would 
be required to keep abreast of the advances made in their field, and to 
devote part of their spare time to further training. As compensation it is 
proposed to grant them a travelling and a daily allowance when they 
are attending the courses and educational days organized for them. 


Standard of Primary An inquiry was privately made in the year under 
Education review to determine the general standard of 
primary education in Finland. For the purpose of the inquiry a limited 
number of schools was chosen, and the methods applied were similar to 
those used in the social sciences. 


Foreign Languages A knowledge of foreign languages is nowadays 
essential, not only in university circles, but also in everyday affairs. This 
led to consideration in the period under review of the possibility of teaching 
foreign languages in the primary school. It would also be advisable to allot 
more time for the optional study at primary level of the two national 
languages, Finnish and Swedish, provided the aim of such study is mainly 
a practical one. 


Underdeveloped Communes Underdeveloped communes are Meeting with 
increasing difficulties as the duration of primary education rises, and 
require steadily increasing amounts of State aid. It was decreed in the 
period under review that they should be made additional grants in order 
that their expenditure on primary education should in no case exceed one 
and a half times the average expenditure of other communes on primary 
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education ; as a result there was immediate and considerable improvement 
in the standard of primary education in isolated areas. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Quantitative Development In the period under review there were 355 


secondary schools in Finland, of which 109 were State schools, 288 were 
independent, and 18 were communal secondary schools at junior level 
attached to primary schools. The medium of instruction was Finnish in 
306 of them, and Swedish in the remaining 49; 33 were boys’ schools, 
38 were girls’ schools, and the remainder were mixed schools. Enrolments 


totalled 124,404 (i.e., 110,738 in the schools using Finnish as medium of 
instruction, and 13,666 in the schools using Swedish) ; of this total, 45,369 
were boys, and 61,345 were girls. 


nes Examination A decree was issued on 17th December, 1954, 
j amending the secondary school entrance exami- 
nation. Admission is now granted partly on the basis of a report from the 
pupil’s primary teacher, and partly on the results obtained in a written 
and oral examination in the language of instruction, and arithmetic. The 
amended entrance examination was first applied in the spring of 1955. The 
directorate of schools has help from a special committee in the organization 
of entrance examinations. 
Shortage of Teachers 


: Teachers continued to be in short supply in the 
period under review, especially in the case of foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. At the University of Helsinki, at all 
events, the number of 


€ students proposing to take up secondary teaching 
increased. 


os sf The committee appointed by the State Council to 

wie consider the reform of secondary education 
Published its report in 1954. On the basis of this report steps were taken 
to draw up a Secondary education law and a decree. Measures were also 
taken to expand curricula, to reform textbooks and methods, to rid the 
course of unnec 


essary material, and to adapt the subjects to the particular 
needs of each class. 


Teacher Training 
three secondary train} 
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School will be o = 
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ADMINISTRATION 
Modifications The following modifications were made in the 


year under review in the administrative structure of the Ministry of 
National Education. (a) The directorate of school and university hygiene 
was re-established, and decrees were issued defining the powers and 
the mode of operation of the national consultative committee in charge 
of it. (b) The council of scientific research (Conseil supérieur de la recherche 
scientifique) was reorganized, and the words “and technical advance ” 
(“ et du progrès technique”) were added to its title; this step, combined 
with the institution of a third cycle in higher education, for training in 
scientific research, constitutes one of the major events of the year. The 
new council brings together representatives of industry, commerce, 
agriculture, and education, and will attach more importance than its 
forerunner to applied science. (c) The educational research and information 
service of the Ministry was reorganized, and combined with the Musée 
pédagogique and its attached services, under the title of Centre national 
de documentation pédagogique (national educational information centre). 
The new body thus formed is a public one enjoying administrative and 
financial autonomy, and the flexibility of operation necessary for the 
fulfilment of its duties. 

Another change in administration was one whereby the per-pupil 
grant to primary schools, instituted in 1951, will henceforth be based 
on the number of children, not only of school age (6 to 14), but also below 
and above that age. As a result this grant will be extended to nursery- 
infant schools, and the complementary courses following ordinary 
schooling, in both the government and the independent fields. 

Yet another administrative change, important practically, historically 
and legally, was the creation of a new administrative category of general 
secondary schools: the collége national (national general secondary 
school). Previously the only categories of general secondary school were 
the lycée, a national establishment maintained by the State, and the 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 


on Public Education by Mr. Lucien PAYE, Delegate of the French government 
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enthusiasm, especially in regard to distant places like the Far East and 
South America. 


Exhibitions Thanks to effective cooperation with countries 
abroad, exhibitions were held and made known by the Musée pédagogique, 
of drawings by Hungarian children, the work of Soviet pupils, and educa- 
tion and culture in Czechoslovakia, as well as on the perpetuity of Gallic 
art, and teaching the blind to draw. 


Collaboration Educational interchanges are facilitated by 
in Educational Matters payment of the expenses of members of science 
associations attending international conferences, and through the grants 
which are frequently made towards the organization of such conferences, 
whether held abroad (as was the astronomy conference in Dublin, for 
example, and the pure and applied chemistry conference in Zurich) or 
at home (the international anatomy conference, for instance). 

Assistance was also given in the year under review for the organization 
of the conference held in Athens by the international institute of philosophy, 
and of the fifth international assyriological conference held in Paris. 

In order to establish contacts between the educational and vocational 
guidance services of various countries, the university educational and 
vocational statistics and information bureau held an international 
conference of experts from 24th to 26th May, 1955, at Unesco head- 
quarters in Paris. The conference decided to nominate a provisional 
international committee to study the question of educational information. 

The French government signed further bilateral agreements in the 
year under review. The agreements made in 1953 with Norway and 
Turkey were brought into force; an agreement was made with Germany 
in October, 1954, and is due to be implemented by the close of the year 
under review. 

Under the auspices of the Union of Western Europe, an international 
commission met at Clermont-Ferrand from 22nd to 29th September, 1954, 
to make arrangements for the conference of university rectors to be held 
in Cambridge from 20th to 27th July, 1955, on “ The World's Universities 
Today ”. \ 

A course was given at Sévres from 8th to 18th November, 1954, on 
apprenticeship training in France, to inform the other Brussels Treaty 
countries of the contribution France is making to a problem every country 
in the world knows, and must solve in accordance with its needs, resources, 
institutions, and traditional trends. i ‘ 

A visit of inspectors has been arranged at Sèvres for November, 1955, 
concerning secondary teacher training. The organizers are aware that 
the subject was discussed at the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education, held in Geneva from 5th to 13th July, 1954, and have 
taken careful note of the conclusions reached by the Conference. 

a University cooperation is extending.its frontiers by operating at 
ee me Council of Europe. The cultural identity card is widely 
aia a ae research workers, and professors in the countries con- 
al e year under report the French government ratified the 


OU Convention, and the convention on the equiv: diplomas 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative Changes Some Länder reorganized their educational 
system, including school administration, during the period under review. 

The law on public education in Lower Saxony, mentioned in the 
preceding report, came into force on 1st October, 1954. In its general 
provisions it lays down the principle of compulsory schooling, explains 
the Christian character and the educational aim of the schools, regulates 
religious teaching, and calls for university training for teachers. It extends 
free schooling to all types of schools (grammar, junior-secondary, voca- 
tional, and technical schools), extends by one year the period of compulsory 
primary schooling, and institutes a period of three years for compulsory 
vocational schooling. Another law of 1954 reorganizes school administra- 
tion in Lower Saxony, unifying the systems in the four regions of the 
Land, where hitherto there had been considerable administrative differences. 
The public schools are maintained jointly by the Land and the school 
authorities (municipalities, rural districts, associations); there is now 
no distinction between State and municipal schools. The primary, junior- 
secondary, and grammar schools are adininistered by the municipalities, 
and the vocational schools by the districts (Kreise). The staff costs are 
borne by the Land, and the cost of materials by the school authorities ; 
the school supervisory authority (Schulaufsichtsbehérde) stipulates the 
number of teachers for individual schools. Municipalities and rural 
districts make the following contributions towards the staff costs of the 


i From the report to the XVIIIth International Conference on Public 
Education by Mr. Remers, Delegate of the government of th Ry 
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collège communal, an establishment maintained by the urban authorities. 
The State is be responsible for the new colléges nationaux, but their staffs 
will remain unchanged. They will thus have better opportunities for 
expansion than under the urban authorities, and these authorities will 
be relieved of a financial burden which in many cases they were not in 
a position to support. The transformation marks the first change so far 


made in the Falloux Act of 15th March, 1850, as affecting secondary 
schools. 


Increased Enrolments Primary enrolments increased in the year under 


review by 300,000 to a total of 5,354,000, and will increase again when 
the schools re-assemble in October, 1955. 

The bulge in the birth rate had not yet affected general and vocational 
secondary schools, but enrolments nevertheless rose in both types of 
school, as a result of the general tendency for parents to keep their children 
at school beyond the primary stage. Demographic and social factors 
thus combined to necessitate heavier expenditures on secondary school 
building and teacher training. 

General secondary enrolments increased, in fact, by 25,000 in the 
year under review. The percentage of each generation receiving general 
secondary education is estimated at 14%, as compared with 7% before 
the war. Vocational secondary enrolments increased at an even greater 
rate; 15,000 more pupils were attending the apprenticeship centres, 
technical colleges, and national vocational schools following the primary 
schools and enrolling pupils between the ages of 14 and 17 years. The 
total of vocational enrolments was 310,000 (of which the apprenticeship 
centres alone accounted for 154,000), as compared with 69,000 in 1939, 
which shows the marked progress being made in this connection. 

Enrolments also increased at higher level. A considerable and 
encouraging increase, moreover, occurred in workers’ training courses 
in the adult education field. These subsidized courses were instituted 
in 1949, and offer unskilled and semi-skilled workers opportunities of 
improving their qualifications and becoming skilled workers, and skilled 
workers of becoming foremen and technicians, and even engineers. The 
Success of these courses is shown by the fact that their number and enrol- 
ments increased from 100 and 9,000 respectively in 1949, to 340 and 
60,000 respectively in the year under review. Modern conditions confront 
the State with increasingly heavy educational burdens and responsibilities, 


Budget and School Building The increases in enrolments were reflected in 
the budget of the Ministry of National Education. Operational expendi- 
tures in the year under review increased by 15,000 million francs to a 
on of 290,200 million francs. The equipment budget, for school buildings 
eee oa in the near future, amounted to 87,800 million francs. The 
os udget of the Ministry thus amounted to 341,000 million francs, 
mpared with 300,000 million francs in the preceding year. 
New Appointments 
recruitment 
schools, 900 
and a numb 


There was a corresponding increase in the 
Geet Some 8,250 new posts were created in primary 
et s ie secondary schools, 2,592 in vocational schools, 

youth, sports, academic, workers’ training, and other 
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services. The total of new appointments was thus 22,400, of which some — 
13,000 were teaching posts proper. 

The number of new admissions to teacher training schools increased 
by 600, and the number of supplementary places (for secondary pupils 
proceeding directly to the professional part of the course after passing 
the baccalaureate examination) by 800. Continued use had nevertheless to 
be made of supply teachers holding the baccalaureate or other certificates, 
with no professional training. 

Efforts to recruit secondary school teachers continued in the year 
under review. The number of general secondary posts, filled through 
the agrégation competitive examination, increased from 676 in 1954 to 
889 in 1955. The increases occurred mainly in literature, history, mathe- 
matics, and modern language posts; the difficulty of recruiting physics 
and natural science teachers continued. t 

The number of upper secondary posts is to be increased by 186 to 
a total of 767 ; candidates are now required to hold the general secondary 
teacher’s certificate (C.A.P.E.S.), in addition to a first degree. 

Continued difficulty was, however, experienced in recruiting teachers, 
and was reflected in departure from the usual procedure in appointing 
primary teachers, by the refusal of no less than 30,000 applications for 
admission to the apprenticeship centres and the technical secondary 
schools respectively, and in the unresolved problem of the imminent 
impact of the increased birth rate on general secondary schools. 


>» 
Scholarship At the same time steps were taken to enable 
families of modest means to keep their children longer at school, including 
the award of about 100,000 scholarships for secondary education, thus» 
bringing the percentage of scholarship holders to 25%, as compared 
with 10% in 1940. The actual value of the scholarships was also increased 
by 20% for secondary school pupils. For higher education, the amount 
available for scholarships was increased by 500 million francs to a total 
of 3,816 million francs. Grants to holiday camps receiving town children 
who would otherwise be unable to spend their holidays in the country 
were increased by 220 million francs, while grants for adult education 


amountėd to 365 million francs. 


ORGANIZATION 
Educational Reform A general reform of education is still one of the 
Project main preoccupations both of teachers and of the 


Ministry of Education staff. 

In order to hear the opinion not only of the responsible persons in 
the Ministry and the universities, but also of those who were well informed 
with regard to the actual needs of the national economy and of the openings 
offered to the young, the Minister of Education set up, in December, 1954, 
a committee to study the reform of education, under the chairmanshi j 
of Mr. Jean Sarrailh, Rector of the Academy of Paris. p 

This committee, after having examined the requirements in the 
different sectors of the national life and the demands of the modern world 
with regard to culture, presented its report in April, 1955 While its 
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+ conclusions are in Some binding on the Minister, they will serve as a 
+? _Usefu „working basis. 
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The essential points of the committee’s conclusions were that secondary 
“=> education and its branch studies was inadequately adapted to the pos- » 
“sibilities and needs of the modern world ; that, in particular, it produced x 
s too many arts students who were unable to find employment in adult 
oe a «life, and too few science students or technicians, the present proportion 
E being two arts to three science students, whereas the actual need was 
2 calculated at five science to one arts student; and finally, that technical 
-~ education was often under-esteemed in France, although as much attention 
Me was given to general culture in technical schools as in other types of 
== “secondary schools. 

ie The tendency was systematically to encourage young persons to 
__ take up a general secondary course, and to neglect the needs of industry, 
y agriculture, and commerce. 

The committee, furthermore, recommended in its report that com- 
pulsory education should be prolonged to 16 years of age, that all children 
on completion of primary education should pursue a new type of guidance 
course, lasting three years, at the district and intercommunal collèges, 
i and then proceed to a classical, modern, or technical secondary school | 

(the age range of the pupils being 14 to 18), according to their individual | 
Rs abilities and the possibilities of employment. \ 
A To eliminate the harm done by examinations, the committee proposed 
‘+ & their total abolition, up to and including the baccalaureate, and their 
< replacement by school records. Selection of pupils would thus be effected 
# by the educational guidance given them throughout their schooling, and 
by entrance examinations to specialized and higher schools. 
T” Having taken note of the committee’s work, the Minister of National 
Education issued his own report at the close of the year under review, 
and announced that he would shortly submit a bill to the national education 
council and then to parliament. The bill reflects a number of the recom- 
v mendations of the Sarrailh committee ; it provides, for example, for the 
Al” gradual prolongation of compulsory education until the age of 16, and 
or primary education from 6 to 11, followed by two years (not three 
years) of intermediate, guidance education from 11 to 13. It suppresses 
Mene entrance examination into the classe de sixième, but retains the bac- 
calaureate in a modified form, as representing the end of secondary studies. 
¿ It also maintains primary education from 13 to 16 years of age, parallel 
_ with general and vocational secondary education. It makes provision, 
A after the end of compulsory schooling, for general education and voca- 
tional education, the former being divided into a classical stream (Latin- 
7 Greek and Latin-science), a modern stream (science with one or two 
modern languages), and a technical theoretical stream (industrial or | 
_ ~ economic). The aim of vocational education would be to train skilled 
e orkers for industry and commerce (with the award of a certificate at the 
age of 17), three levels of technicians (with the award of the appropriate 
r E at the age of 18, 19 or 20), and, finally, engineers and persons 
ie dE (ee aes responsible posts in commerce. The bill makes no reference 
instibita o except to stipulate the maintenance of the already 
given below. for training research workers, details of which are 
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Éi A reform was being implemented, in. the .; ears oh! 


«Changes and Limited 
> . “a . Ñ a 
under review, whereby a third cycle was ins- 


Reforms 


following the preparatory and the first-degree cycle, for the training of _ 
research workers. The duration of the new cycle is at least two years; 
the students are required to obtain a certificate of higher studies on com- | -+ 

` pletion of the first year of the course, at the latest, and subsequently to +. 
pass an oral examination and submit a thesis. Ly 

The changes made in the preceding year in the system of school, -= > 

holidays was extended in the period under report to higher education. + 
At secondary level a change was made involving the absence of several + 
teachers on the correction of examinations during the first fortnight of.” 
July ; the time-table of supervised activities, which are difficult to arrange _ E 
at other periods was moreover re-arranged, and the fortnight in question ~ 
will be devoted to them (film and photography clubs, excursions in connec- e 
tion with history, geography, science, and observation lessons, art work, 
plays, etc.). 


; 
' 


at 
CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


Higher Education Work was continued on the adaptation of = 
French to present-day advances in science. Yy 

In higher education new professorships and certificates were instituted, = = ~ 
including a certificate of medical and technical parasitology in the medical A 
and mixed medical and pharmaceutical faculties. ' 

Additions were made to the subjects that may be offered for a doctorate, ~ 
including pedagogy at the Universities of Paris and Montpellier, psychology 
at the Universities of Rennes and Lille, and experimental, applied, and 
social psychology at the Universities of Rennes and Montpellier. 

Steps were taken to make law courses gradually lead over into more 
specialized and practical study at the bar. A decree was issued on 13th y 
October, 1954, instituting a new law diploma, and a more concrete type A A 
of law course for future barristers. K 

A diploma of higher studies in art was instituted for the complete te 
course at the national higher school of fine arts, in painting, sculpture, " 
engraving, and medal engraving, and a new post-graduate certificate in 
art education, under fresh regulations, was also instituted. ds 

Changes were made in the requirements for the librarian’s higher » 
diploma. $ 


DAS 


Secondary Education The newly instituted class in higher mathematics 
was in operation for the first time. Its purpose is to teach science in a 
modern way, physics in particular, in preparation for study at higher 
level. The training it offers is specially suitable for research workers and 


technologists in the field of nuclear physics. e $ 


a 


Methods The introduction of activity methods in all e 
secondary classes continued. This endeavour to modernize teaching at 
secondary level was first begun in the so-called “new classes”, now 
renamed “ pilot classes ”. 


H 
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A cultural agreement was signed on 3rd June, 1955, between France 
and Tunisia, following the negotiations begun on 4th September, 1954, 
concerning the institution of internal autonomy in Tunis. The agreement 
defines the powers of the Tunisian government in regard to educational 
and cultural matters, and those of the French government and nationals 
in respect of university and cultural affairs, and outlines the ends and 
the means of cultural cooperation and exchanges between France and 
Tunisia. 

A French university and cultural mission is to direct a group of schools 
which will be open, like the schools under the Tunisian Ministry of Educa- 
tion, to persons of all nationalities and religions. The French government 
has undertaken to propose Tunisia as member of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

The learning of Arabic by French children is one of the most effective 
ways of ensuring cooperation and friendship between France and the 
Mohammedan peoples overseas. The measures taken in this connection 
in the year under review included the inclusion of Arabic as special subject 
for the teacher’s certificate, and the institution of additional professorships 
in Arabic in Metropolitan France, and of a centre of practical studies in 
modern Arabic. 

With a view to developing contact between the French population 
and Mohammedan immigrants from North Africa, the possibility of 
opening popular courses in Arabic in Paris in October, 1955, was under 
consideration. A total of 8,000 of these immigrants were enrolled in the 
special courses organized for them in Paris and the industrial areas. 
“ Basic French ” was tried out successfully in one of these courses, and 
will be extended to more of them. The number of such courses is to be 
increased considerably ; training for the necessary teachers is to be or- 
ganized at the higher normal school at St. Cloud. A special committee 
examined ways and means of enlarging the vocabulary of “basic French” 
to include technical terms. 

A training course was held at the higher normal school at St, Cloud, for 
primary teachers from metropolitan France leaving for North Africa 
and Madagascar in October, 1955. This course, first held in 1949, covers 
school organization, psychology and education in relation to the overseas 
territories concerned. The enrolment in it of teachers from those territories 


steadily increases ; through it they are able to compare their own approach 
to teaching with that of France, and to make contact with their future 
colleagues from the metropolitan area. In 1955, moreover, a series of 
lectures and exercises are to be added to the course, concerning funda- 
mental education overseas, audio-visual aids, the education of girls, and 
the improvement of the conditions of women and children through educa- 
tion. Members of the teaching profession in North Africa and women 
teachers on holiday in France from North Africa are also to be invited to 
take part in the course, 

ra third year running, an information and further training course, 
“Cambo a tee was held in France for teachers from Vietnam, 
international fees It comprised lectures and visits organized by the 
of phonetics, visito ee A Settee) further training at the meu 
practical work on audis. ot administrative centres, and theoretical a 

lo-visual aids and fundamental education. 
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As a result of the study of fundamental education problems in under- 
developed territories, a higher council on fundamental education was 
established on 7th October, 1954, at the Ministry of Overseas France. 
The duties of the new council comprise the study and coordination of 
fundamental education programmes overseas, and the collection of the 
relevant information from both French and foreign sources. It is composed 
of representatives of the Ministry of National Education, and specialists. 

The agrégation examination in medicine and pharmacy, reserved in 
principle to French citizens, was opened to Vietnamese students intending 
to exercise their profession in the French Union. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


University Exchanges As part of the university exchanges programme, 
there were 562 English-speaking, 171 German, 79 Spanish, and 30 Italian 
university assistants in France in the year under review. There were 
497 French assistants in England, 71 in Scotland, 20 in Italy, and 155 in 
German-speaking countries. 


“ Pairing? of Schools There was a further increase in the system of 
«school pairing ”. Exchanges under this system were effected by 371 
secondary schools, 42 complementary courses, 19 vocational schools, 
and 16 normal schools, with schools in Great Britain ; and by 156 schools, 
7 schools, and 2 schools with schools in Germany, Spain, and Brazil res- 
pectively. Some 151 of the schools arranged stays abroad lasting from 
one to four weeks, and catering for a total of 2,177 pupils. 


Interschool Correspondence The desire of French boys and girls to have 


“pen friends” abroad was marked by a steady increase in the number 
of applications to the French international school correspondence oflice, 


In 1953-1954, some 107,225 such applications were dealt with. The 
figure for the year under review will be even higher; by 1st June, 1955, 
it had already reached 103,612. The pupils abroad are distributed among 
56 foreign countries and 17 territories of the French Union. For the first 
time 139 exchanges were effected in the year under review with the Soviet 
Union, in French and Russian. The linguistic basis of the exchange of 
letters, postcards, magazines, etc., are either the pupil’s mother tongue 
and the foreign language he is studying, or French only, or English only. 
Correspondence is often followed up by an exchange of visits. The French 
office recently granted bursaries to 12 French pupils for the purpose of 
travelling abroad to visit their correspondent. Such correspondence 
could be developed still more, if suitable correspondents could be found 
for all the applicants ; 35,000 French pupils, for example, were put in 
touch with pupils in Great Britain, but this figure represents only two 
thirds of the applications received. One main cause of the abundance 
or otherwise of applications in any given country is the way it teaches 
foreign languages. 

Another obstacle to the expansion of school correspondence is the 
high cost of air mail, which tends to lower the pupils’ good will and, 
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: i schools, 12%; for junior secondary schools, 36% ; 
rat ere 40% 5 apse ables schools, 32% ; for technical 
schools, 50%. This financial adjustment results in a substantial easing 
of the financial burden borne by the school authorities. The teachers are 
employed directly by the Land; the budgeted posts for headmasters 
and teachers are filled by the Land in agreement with the school author- 
ities ; every fifth post is filled by the State on its own initiative. ; 

A law on primary schools was enacted in Rhineland-Palatinate, 
regulating approximately the same subjects as are dealt with by the 
two Lower Saxony laws mentioned above. The municipalities and the 
Land participate jointly in the equipment and maintenance of primary 
schools ; the Land defrays the staff costs, while the municipalities and 
the school authorities meet all other expenditure. The Land, however, 
makes grants to financially weak municipalities towards the building of 
schools. The teachers are civil servants directly employed by the Land; 
their staff matters are dealt with exclusively by the district authorities 
(Bezirksregierung). School committees for the local administration of 
primary schools are established which include municipal representatives, 
parents, teachers, representatives of the religious communities, and 
school medical officers. At every school there is a parents’ advisory 
council elected for two years. In the rural districts school inspection 
is the responsibility of school boards ; these are subordinate to the district 
authorities, while the Ministry at Mainz is the highest school inspection 
authority. Detailed provisions have been made regarding the participa- 
tion of parents in the establishment of denominational schools or of 
inter-denominational schools ; parents’ wishes concerning the type of 
school to be established for their children must be met within the scope 
of the legal provisions. 

In Baden-Wiirttemberg the reorganization of the Land led to the 

~ enactment of a finance adjustment law. Here, too, the Land bears the 
cost of staff for all types of schools, but the school authorities pay the 
following contributions to the Land: for primary schools, 30% ; for junior 
secondary schools, 50%; for grammar schools, 60%; for vocational 
Schools, 40% ; for technical schools, 50%. Costs other than for staff are 
borne by the school authorities. A bill for the establishment of special 


Schools for physically or otherwise handicapped children was submitted 
to the Baden-Wiirttemberg diet. 
= ee Hesse law on the financing of schools, referred to in the previous 
ee a came into force on 1st April, 1954. It, too, confers on all teachers 

e status of civil servants directly employed by the Land; consequently 


m staff costs are borne by the Land; building and other costs are chargeable 
o the municipal authorities. The distinc 


i icipal 
aeliGals. hag dient, tion between State and muni p 
In Hamburg a bill on the administration of schools was submitted. 
In Schleswig-Holst: 


SR ein more teachers were transferred from the 
municipal to the Land service. 


Budgets 
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Increase in the funds made able. 


available f i 
even to the extent of 17.3%. S able for educational purposes, in Bremen 
ments in the Pay of teac 
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teaching profession as a whole or for some categories of teáchers, in Bavaria, 
Bremen, Hamburg, North Rhine-Westphalia, and Schleswig-Holstein. 
In North Rhine-Westphalia the budget funds available for the educational 
system as such were increased by DM 118,500,000, and those for social 
aid measures alone (such as exemption from school fees, and educational 
and training grants) increased by DM 6,330,000, to a total of DM 51,200,000. 

The proportion of educational expenditure in the total budget again 
increased in some Länder during the year under review : in Bavaria from 
14.8%, to 19.3%, and in Lower Saxony (as a result of the provisions on 
finance adjustments) from 16.6% to 21.7%. Schleswig-Holstein made 
available special funds amounting to DM 18,800,000 for the rebuilding 
of the Land university. 


School Building In the densely-populated areas and above all 
in the larger cities, the need to remedy the shortage of space was a main 
concern of the Lánder and school authorities in the period under report. 

Hesse proposed to draw up a programme covering several years to 
meet the shortage of accommodation and to give financial assistance to 
the regional authorities with the building of schools; the publication of 
directives relating to the building of schools was pending. 

Long-term building programmes were also prepared in Hamburg, 
where many new schools are built every year and where thereisa continuous 
increase in the funds for school building. In 1954 another one hundred 
classrooms were provided, by putting up modern school pavilions ; they 
take only 12 weeks to build, thus enabling emergencies at certain points 
to be overcome quickly. Such pavilions meet all the requirements of 
up-to-date school accommodation, including that of permanency. 

In Bremen novel ideas were developed in the sphere of building, the 
design of new schools being inspired by the idea of creating, by a combina- 
tion of entrance hall, hall for recreation, and assembly hall, a sort of 
** market place of the school ”, where all members of the school community ~ 
frequently meet. In Bremen special care was devoted, as in other Lander, 
to the artistic decoration of the schools and classrooms; in the colour 
schemes new discoveries of colour effects in the psychological field were 
applied ; schools, school gardens, and playgrounds are adorned by statues 
and reliefs ; collections of pictures enable the pictorial decorations to be 
changed from time to time. 

In addition to the building of school accommodation as such more 
gymnasiums are now beginning to be built in the Länder since certain 
arrears have to be made up in the physical education of youth. 

In Berlin the erection of the new buildings for the Free University 
made rapid progress. The building containing the auditorium and the 
university library was completed, use being made of substantial assistance 
from the Ford Foundation. It comprises the large lecture room seating 
1,300 people, 2 fairly large, 2 medium sized and 2 small lecture rooms, 
and rooms for 2 scientific seminars. The library, when completed, will 
house a total of 560,000 volumes in 11 storeys. In the College of Music 
a concert hall seating 1,350 visitors was built ; progress was made in the 
building of the institutes of the Technical University, and further building 
projects were begun. Hamburg was planning to build a new university 


quarter. 
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had already been introduced in all Lánder. The holiday period was, 
uniformly laid down; it totals 85 days in the course of the scholastic 
year. Sundays and public holidays are included in this total if they occur 
within consecutive holiday periods. The longest holiday period, the 
summer holiday, occurs between about 25th June and 15th September ; 
the duration of the summer holiday may be fixed by the school authorities 
of the Länder, but in Bremen, Berlin, Hamburg, Hesse, Lower Saxony, 
and Schleswig-Holstein it is intended that the holiday should occupy 
approximately the first half of the afore-mentioned period, and in the 
other Lánder the second half. This arrangement is determined partly 
by the different climatic conditions in the various parts of Germany ; 
the transport services and the spa and holiday resorts, moreover, asked 
for a staggered arrangement, as they wish the rush of summer visitors 
to be spread equally over the whole period. There are other consecutive 
holiday periods at Easter and Christmas; shorter holidays may also 
be arranged at Whitsun or in the autumn. 


Compulsory Education Another agreement concluded by the Ministers 
of Education enacts unified provisions on compulsory schooling. For 
all children who have attained the age of 6 by 31st March, compulsory 
schooling begins with the scholastic year starting on 1st April. Children 
who attain the age of six after the opening of the scholastic year between 
ist April and 30th June may, on the parents’ application, also enter 
school on ist April, provided they possess the degree of intellectual and 
physical maturity required for school attendance. 


The entrance of children subject to compulsory schooling is postponed 
if these children are not yet sufficiently developed, intellectually or physic- 
ally, to attend lessons with any prospect of success. In many Länder, 
kindergartens for children not yet mature enough for school attendance 
are attached to schools. These kindergartens gradually accustom the 
children to school life; their activities have been discussed in previous 
reports. 

The length of compulsory full-time schooling has not yet been 
uniformly regulated. It amounts to a minimum of eight scholastic years. 
In some Länder, however, compulsory schooling extending over nine 
years has been laid down by law; this is the case in Lower Saxony, for 
example, although the pre-requisites for implementation must first be 
created. In other Länder a ninth scholastic year is being offered on a 
voluntary basis; in Baden-Wiirttemberg a ninth scholastic year has 
been introduced for those pupils who at the end of their eight years’ 
schooling do not find regular work. There is a clear tendency everywhere 
to attain a nine years’ period of compulsory schooling. The agreement 
on compulsory schooling provides that all children who have their domicile 
or regular residence in the Federal Republic are subject to compulsory 
Eoin. This also applies to children of non-German nationality and 
i a ateless children, except where international law or international 
is a ee provide otherwise. This provision proceeds from the assump- 
k pe all countries will deem it desirable for children of their nationals 

nd school 


- In some Länder compulsor schooling has already been 
extended to the children of foreign Rand. ce J 
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General Position The agreements concluded by the Prime Ministers 
and Ministers of Education of the Lánder in the course of the year under 
review will require all the Lánder to redraft their school laws within the 
near future, in order to bring them into line with the provisions of these 
agreements. At the same time the preparation of new school laws will 
provide an occasion for a re-examination of other legal provisions concerning 
education in the Lander with a view to their retention or otherwise. In 
Bremen and Hamburg, independent commissions of experts have already 
been set up to submit proposals on the future structure of the school 
system and the duration of primary schooling. 

As already mentioned, a law on primary education was enacted in 
Rhineland-Palatinate ; such education is to comprise four years at lower 
primary level, and at least four years at upper primary level. 

Both the public and the school authorities continued to devote special 
attention to the primary school system. Through the excessive number 
of entrants to junior-secondary and grammar schools, the primary schools 
are losing an increasing number of pupils, and thus risk losing the high 
public esteem they now enjoy, and the reduction of their standards. The 
Conference of Ministers of Education appointed a committee to review 
this problem in order to maintain, by suitable measures, the effectiveness 
of primary schools and a high level among the pupils. 

In Baden-Wiirttemberg, Hesse, Hamburg and North Rhine-Westphalia 
the relation between the primary and the junior-secondary school was 
the subject of discussion. In Baden-Wiirttemberg the junior-secondary 
schools are to be further developed in close conjunction with the primary 
schools. 

As regards the system of technical education, the Ministers of Educa- 
tion decided that the course of instruction at the engineering schools 
is to be extended to six terms, and that the Länder are to initiate 
the appropriate measures. At Kassel (Hesse) engineering schools for 
machine building and electro-technics were established ; in Schleswig- 
Holstein vocational schools for office equipment mechanics, opticians, 
and coastal fishermen were set up. 

In Munich an academic charter was enacted for the Ludwig-Maximilian 
University ; in Berlin the status of the teaching staff of the Free University 
was reorganized by law. In Munich new examination rules were introduced 
for certificated social workers (Diplom-Sozialwirte) and in Göttingen for 
economists. In Bavaria the entire examination procedure for economic 
subjects was reorganized, and the examination branch hitherto existing 
in the Bavarian Ministry of Education was disbanded. In Munich a 
central institute for the history of art was established ; it is to undertake 
work on documentation and sources in respect of the history of art and 
to provide further training for advanced students after they have concluded 
their university studies. 


Adult Education In Schleswig-Holstein generous measures for 
the advancement of adult education were initiated. Under the auspices 
of the Folk High School Association new measures and proposals will be 
drafted by a newly established working party on which associations of 
farmers, countrywomen, young people, teachers and doctors are repre- 
sented. The civic education of the population is one of the more important 
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concerns of this working party, and suitable lecturers are to be enlisted 
and publications issued. In North Rhine-Westphalia 200 adult education 
evening courses, 23 folk high-schools, and 54 institutions having the 
character of folk high-schools, were in operation; this extension was 
made possible by means of a reorganization of the Land grants system. 


School-Village Established Jn Hesse the “ Bergstrasse School-Village ” was 
opened on 1st April, 1954. Under a unified direction it comprises a kinder- 
garten, a primary school with a junior-secondary branch, a vocational 
school, and a grammar school. The new buildings are located in the 
wooded and hilly Odenwald country. 


Open-Air Schools As in other large cities, open-air schools have 
now been established in Berlin which are open throughout the year. School 
classes attend these schools, situated outside the city, for a period of 
fourteen days each, the children returning to their parents in the evening. 
It is planned to set up an open-air school for each of the twelve Berlin 
boroughs; they are attended mostly by primary children. Similar 
institutions have come into being in Hamburg; pupils are as a rule taken, 
by steamer to the schools situated by the water. 


New Girls’ Vocational In the year under report Hesse set up a new 
School two-year girls’ vocational school. During the 
1st year a complete basic course in home economics is given, ending with 
an examination. During the 2nd year, training covers three branches : 
home economics, child care, and women’s crafts. Successful graduation 
from this school enables students to begin training for the home economics, 
nursing, and social-pedagogic professions. 


University Evening Courses The Free University in Berlin is the first German 
institution of higher education to provide facilities for evening studies 
which can be pursued concurrently with a day-time occupation. The 
following main and subsidiary subjects may be taken by means of them: 
philosophy, educational science, social pedagogics, economics, managerial 
Science, and, as subsidiary subjects, sociology, and modern history. Six 
evening terms are equivalent to four full day terms; after the six 
evening terms studies can be completed only by way of normal day 
terms. The requirements for immatriculation are the same as those applying 


to normal studies, except that activity of several years in an occupation 
must be proved. 


xperimental Schools During the year under review the German 


eee for Education appointed by the Conference of Ministers of 
ucation published a series of recommendations on the establishment of 
government and independent experimental schools considered necessary 


by the Committee, and i i 
LO aaa in which there should be freedom as regards the 


evelopment of teaching. Independent schools which 

Et ce eves responsible educational aims of their own are to be 
an ee ene oe with this task, above all the country boarding schools 
lag, Be paid r eime). In the Committee’s view special attention should 
P o art and music throughout education ; the Committee 
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therefore recommends the establishment of grammar schools devoting 
particular care to art and music. In some Lánder there are already schools 
of this type. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


Revision of Curricula Work on and publication of new curricula also 
made considerable progress during the period under review. 

North Rhine-Westphalia issued new directives for work in primary and 
junior-secondary schools, which were the outcome of co-operation between 
the education authorities and teaching staffs. In addition to comments 
on the educational aims of these schools and on the means to achieve 
them, the directives contain particulars of the material to be taught, 
and of teaching methods and time-tables. The directives take into account 
the varied conditions of primary and junior-secondary school work in 
town and country schools, in denomination and non-denominational 
schools, and in simple and complex systems. 

Hesse, too, announced the impending publication of new curricula 
and time-tables for all types of schools, which are to bring about important 
changes in the inner structure of the school system. 

Hamburg published new curricula for the first two years of the 
grammar schools, to which transfer from the primary schools may, since 
1954, again occur two years earlier than was hitherto the case. 

All Länder were paying increased attention to physical education 
and its furtherance. Particularly in the young people of the large towns, 
postural weaknesses and defects are appearing in growing measure ; they 
are to be counteracted, for the sake of the pupils’ health, by more extensive 
and improved physical education. Committees set up at the instigation 
of the Conference of Education Ministers, were working on proposals 
for the development of physical education in schools. 

Instruction in the Russian language was receiving encouragement, 
especially at the grammar schools. In the grammar school leaving examina- 
tion Russian may be taken as a foreign language on an equal footing 
with English and French. 


Secondary Entrance In all Lander vigorous efforts were being made 
Examinations to improve the process of selection for admission 
to grammar and junior-secondary schools. Various new processes were 
developed for this purpose. Less use was being made of special tests, 
since the results almost always agree with those of the normal examination 
and also because tests are not immediately understandable to parents, 
whereas the selection examination should be intelligible to them. The 
markedly growing universal desire for secondary education enhances 
the significance of the secondary entrance examination, and this explains 
the great number of new Land regulations in this field, some of them 
very extensive and extremely detailed (Bavaria, Baden-Wiirttemberg, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Schleswig-Holstein). 

An oral and a written examination are generally given for the 
secondary entrance examination, but the written examination may take 
place within the framework of class instruction in the primary school 
(Baden-Wiirttemberg, Schleswig-Holstein). The oral examination is 
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The purpose of this stipulation is to ease the burden of the local bodies 
and to ensure a more rapid provision of funds for the enterprise after 
building work has been embarked upon. Further, school inspectors are 
now required to supervise the financial affairs of the schools and to audit 
their accounts, a task not previously within their province. The act also 
provides for a special inspector to supervise the financial matters of schools 
jointly maintained by the State and the district councils. 

The above table shows the principal outlays on education in 1954 
and 1955 (the figures for 1955 are budgetary, while those for 1954 show 
actual disbursements). 


The total expenditure of the Treasury was 443,600,000 kronur in 
1954, and 516,300,000 kronur in 1955. 


School Building During the year under réview 6 new primary 


school buildings were occupied, and 1 technical school building in 
Reykjavik. To these may be added dwelling houses for the rector of the 
Rejkjavik upper general secondary school (Menntaskóli) and of the 
Laugarvatn upper general secondary school. 


ORGANIZATION 


Technical Schools A new technical schools act (No. 45/1955) was 
also passed in the year under review. Hitherto all technical schools had 
been independent schools, run by technical organizations in various parts 
of the country, but supported by Treasury grants, and in some instances 
also by parish, municipal or district councils. Under the new act the 
Treasury defrays half the founding cost of independent technical schools, 
while the other half is borne by the municipality, district or parish con- 
cerned. The salaries of regular teachers are paid entirely by the Treasury, 
which also contributes to the payment to casual instructors. Other expenses 
are shared by the same parties as share the founding cost and in the same 
proportion. It is now open to principals and teachers in technical schools, 
on the same terms as their colleagues in the primary, lower Secondary, 
domestic science, teacher training, and upper secondary schools, to obtain 
one year’s leave with full pay after having served for a minimum of ten 
years, subject to the approval of the Ministry of Education of the teacher's 
plans for utilizing his term of leave. To no 


principal or teacher can this 
privilege be granted more than once. The Ministry decides how many 
persons shall be granted such leave each year. Applications must be lodged 


with the Ministry twelve months in advance. Anyone who is given such 
leave must subsequently report upon it fully to the Ministry, it being 
incumbent upon the teacher to utilize it for extending his knowledge 
and improving his qualifications for his work. 

Hitherto technical schools came under the Ministry of Industries, 
whereas under the new act their administration falls within the sphere of 
the Ministry of Education. 


Quantitative Changes The following table gives 
and enrolments in the year under review and t 


the number of schools, 
December, 1954, the popul 


1 he previous year (on 1st 
ation of Iceland was 155,211) : 
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Schools Enrolments 
1953-1954 1954-1955 
Primary Schools ......... 223 16,850 17,200 
Lower Secondary Schools . . . . . 58 4,552 4,748 
Domestic Science Schools . . . . . 10 333 360 
Agricultural and Horticultural Schools 3 117 115 
Technical Schools vay A 15 1,064 1,050 
School for Deaf-and-Dumb ... . 1 24 25 


Nursing and Midwifery Schools 2 92 92 
Nautical Schools i. ance a en aes 2 283 285 
Commercial Schools ....... 2 379 393 
Teacher Training Colleges . 3 152 141 
Upper Secondary Schools . 3 812 812 
University of Iceland . 1 700 750 


Totales os IA AS 25,358 25,971 ` 


TEACHING STAFF 


Salaries There were no changes in the salaries of teachers 
in the period under report, except that teachers like other persons were 
paid a higher cost-of-living bonus owing to the rise in the cost-of-living. 

The Ministry of Finance appointed a commission to revise the official 
salaries act, under which act the scholastic profession is paid. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Psychologists In the year under review the Ministry of Educa- 
tion appointed a commission to draft a bill for an extended service of 
psychologists in primary schools. During the last few years research has 
been made by Dr. Matthias Jonasson into the intellectual capacity of 
school children, this work being done at the expense of the Treasury. 
It has now reached an advanced stage and the results will probably be 
published in the near future. 
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d in examination classes with a limited number of pupils, 
Ae iah from three days (Schleswig-Holsteln) to two! weeks 
(in parts of Bremen and Hamburg). In making a decision great = pcan 
is generally attached to the testimonial of the primary ee on een 
the secondary entrance examination is considered passed Ta A 
testimonial of the primary school is in favour of admission ; in Hamburg, 
on the other hand, all candidates were recently assembled again in nesia t 
tion classes for a period of fourteen days. The Pa ua ver uite tighi 
to plead against a negative decision. prd OVRI d the report 
Hamburg reorganized the regulations regarding transle P 
system. 
Civics Particular attention continued to bo panes 
during the period under report to the education of young Eta b 
adults as citizens. The German Committee on Education me aben 
the Conference of Education Ministers, published a report q en fue 
based on the view that the need for political and civic ere concrete 
never been so urgent as it is today. The Committee ina eal task, 
Suggestions regarding the content and method of this e ae cahon 
and includes the universities, voluntary youth work, and adult e therance 
in its field of reference. Baden-Wiirttemberg convened for the furt Son 
of this task a special committee of experts, which is to submit ske 
plans. : it 

Experiments in the teaching of law were carried an Aa aa 
success in Baden-Wiirttemberg, Hamburg and apse ey $ Rra 
the aim was to make the pupils realize that law is the basis O = dade 
human community, and has deep moral significance. In the coe S, On 
conducted study-groups, in order to impart, not specialized Ju 
knowledge, but the living essence of the law. 


Pupil Records In many Lánder pupil observation files are kept, 


in which the progress of the pupil is recorded and followed by means ot 
regular reports; the files accompany the pupil throughout. his PETEN 
career, even if he changes his school. In the year under review, Ba tic 
Württemberg made new provisions for this purpose. In addition systema 

psychological advice to parents and teachers was making good progress. 
Vocational Guidance Improvements in vocational guidance were made 
in many places, above all by acquainting pupils directly with as many 
different types of job as possible; ready and willing help was given in 
this connection by firms in Baden-Wiirttemberg and other Länder. 

Textbooks, Teaching Aids A great number of good new textbooks appeared 
in the year under review. They are tested as to suitability by committees 
of ie aoe and publicized and discussed in official journals. 
he us 


ise of tape recorders was making progress; they are used for 
language instruction in class, 


but also for recording particularly good 
school broadcasts which are then always available when needed in class. 
They are assembled in the Land film libraries. 
Teaching aids continued to be perfected ; the grammar schools now 
have at their disposal electro 


Š £ nic field microscopes and centimetre wave- 
ransmitters for the teaching of science. 
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In Hamburg the institute for the further education of teachers installed 
a reference library for the use of pupils and teacher alike, comprising both 
books and illustrated matter relating to individual projects. In this way 
the material available, often vast and unsurveyable, is sifted in advance 
and confined to the essential, before being passed on to pupils and teachers. 
The system is to be completed in the light of reports on its effectiveness. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training The Conference of Ministers of Education drafted 
principles applicable throughout the Federal Republic on the training 
and examination of teachers for the various categories of schools. A 
statute on the principles of secondary teacher training was laid down. 
After a study of at least eight terms at a university and after taking 
the State examination in science or arts, teacher-probationers begin 
training lasting at least two years, the so-called “ preparatory service”. 
This training is partly theoretical in character (lectures, exercises, and 
study groups), but also stresses the practical aspect through more extensive 
teaching tasks in school practice, participation in school activities as a 
whole, supply work, and some experimental teaching. The probationers 
are grouped in study seminars supervised by experienced teachers, in' 
which expert tutors give an introduction to the methods of teaching the 
various subjects. In Baden-Wiirttemberg, Hesse and North Rhine- 
Westphalia appropriate training statutes for teacher probationers were 
enacted. The Conference of Ministers of Education also laid down the 
rules for an examination to be held at the end of the probationary period. 
The candidates have to submit work prepared at home, undergo two 
tests of their proficiency in teaching, and demonstrate, in an oral examina- 
tion, their knowledge in pedagogics, psychology, the science of juveniles, 
social science, and the main elements of educational legislation and 
administration. In addition, there is an examination in the method of 
those subjects for which candidates have shown an aptitude to teach. 
These directives were adopted as the basis of the training and examination 
rules in all the Länder. 

The Conference of Ministers of Education also issued recommendations 
on improving the training of sports teachers, designed to relieve the exist- 
ing course of subjects not really concerning schools, thus simplifying it. 

Uniform directives for completing the training of kindergarten 
mistresses from the Soviet occupation zone were also issued. 

Examination rules were enacted in Baden-Wirttemberg for junior- 
secondary teachers, in Bavaria for commercial school teachers and in 
Schleswig-Holstein for trade school teachers. The experiments undertaken 
in Bavaria to reorganize and improve the training of teachers were still 
in progress ; in Schleswig-Holstein an improvement was brought about 
by the issue of rules for the improvement of the training of teachers in 
auxiliary schools, and by the extension of the period of training of women 
teachers in agricultural home economics. 


Further Training The further training courses for teachers in all 
types of school are constantly being expanded by the Lander. During the 
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year under review special measures were taken on the supplementary 
and further training of sports teachers ; such measures had been recom- 
mended by the Conference of Ministers of Education as being urgently 
necessary. Effective measures in this sphere were also enacted by Bavaria 
and Schleswig-Holstein. iy 

Foreign travel is being supported by the Ministries of Education 
chiefly for the benefit of teachers of foreign languages ; travel grants, 
sometimes substantial, are given to teachers to enable them to attend 
language courses abroad. : 

The training course in Hamburg for advisory teachers, referred to 
in last year’s report, was successfully concluded, and a second such course 
was begun, on development, group and depth psychology, social pedagogics, 
and teaching difficulties. The participants are assisted by lectures, partici- 
pation in working groups, and visits to psychosomatic clinics. Similar 
training courses were also instituted in Bavaria. 


Conditions of Service As a result of the school administration laws, 
referred to above, there was a change in the legal status of teachers in 
some Länder; in Hesse, Lower Saxony and Rhineland-Palatinate they 
become Land civil servants ; in Schleswig-Holstein further progress was 
made with conferring such status. The teacher-probationers, too, were 
in general given the status of civil servants “ on repeal” ; new regulations 
to this effect were enacted in Berlin and Hamburg. The teaching staff 
of the Free University of Berlin was given a new type of legal status. 
The right was conferred on the Free University to establish its own civil 
service relationships ; it is thus the only German institution of higher 
education at which the university -itself is the employing authority. As 
a rule, the teaching staffs of institutions of higher education are civil 
servants employed directly by the Länder. Following new legislation, 
the teachers with civil service status at the scientific institutions of higher 
education in Berlin have the same legal status as the professors-in-ordinary 
at the scientific institutions of higher education in the Federal Republic. 
In Hesse Many new salaried lecturerships were established. 
ite In several Länder there were considerable improvements in the pay 
A o Salary increases are reported from Bavaria, Berlin, ONE 
Pal Hesse, Lower Saxony, North Rhine-Westphalia, and Rhineland- 
andin ae In a few cases the improvements apply to all types of teachers, 
the tea ices only to certain categories. In Hesse and Rhineland-Palatinate 
Berlin ATA at vocational and trade schools secured higher salaries, in 
1 . - commercial school teachers, and in Hamburg one group of 
„Ower primary teachers ; by j 4 jon 
im ; Dy increasing the number of posts for promotion, 
Provements were effected in Bavaria, H dL S - 
some Länder a material j in Bavaria, Hesse an ower Saxony. sel 
mencing salaries i al improvement was achieved by raising the co 
Saxony an attempt o ay and junior-secondary teachers. In Lower 
Pay regulations pt was being made to introduce generalized salary an 


E AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIG SERVICES 
chool Medical Service V: 
In order to i V i i 

ie a if f hipe a impro e the school medical service 


ool doctors was increased in some Lánder. 
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Consequently the regular medical examinations of all pupils can now be 
carried out at shorter intervals. As far as possible, school medical officers 
are also to have some training as sports doctors; a. recommendation to 
this effect was issued by the Conference of Ministers of Education. 

The continuous checking of teachers’ health is customary ; under 
the provisions of the new law on primary schools in Rhineland-Palatinate 
teachers are required to submit every year to an x-ray examination for 
tuberculosis. 


Handicapped Children In Baden-Wiirttemberg the number of schools 
for backward children was augmented, and legislation was drafted on 
the system of schools for backward children, and on improving the education 
of children with defective hearing or vision. In Hamburg a special class 
was opened for children who have to overcome difficulties in reading and 
writing due to retarded development. 


Juvenile Refugees In all Lander extensive measures were taken to 
assist juvenile refugees from the Soviet occupation zone. In the refugee 
camps, classes for primary and vocational pupils were set up, and home 
or special courses for junior-secondary and grammar school pupils; for 
those with university entrance certificates six months’ courses were held 
in the university towns in order to prepare them for study at higher 
level. In Berlin alone the secondary school courses were attended by 
1,030 pupils and staffed by 65 teachers. A course for recent repatriates 
from foreign countries, moreover, was being held at Göttingen, the com- 
pletion of which is recognized as equivalent to the university entrance 
examination in all Länder. Children of school age are also returning to 
the Federal Republic from Eastern Europe or from the territories under 
Polish or Russian administration ; they do not know German. Special 
schools were established for them in order to enable them to attend an 
ordinary school; in Hamburg, for example, such a school was opened 
which is at present attended by 120 children. 

Youth welfare measures for refugees from the Soviet occupation 
zone in camps and youth hostels, and leisure activities were extended ; 
in Schleswig-Holstein 2,000 young refugees were looked after in youth 
hostels. In this Land measures were also taken to develop recreational 
welfare for children of poorer sections of the population, training for 
youth leaders (as also in Bavaria), and a new youth holiday service was 
set up which is to enable 5,000 children to spend three weeks’ holidays 
free of charge. 

In a castle on the Baltic Sea a short-term school was established 
which, following Kurt Hahn’s ideas, acquaints youth aged 17 to 21 from 
schools and mines and other entreprises through four-week courses with 
the concept of fellowship and cooperation. Participants are assisted by 
grants from the school administrations of the Länder. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


School Journeys In the Federal Republic regular school outings 
and more prolonged school study tours are part and parcel of the educa- 
tional work of the schools. In some Länder the directives and instructions 
in this connection were extended in the year under review; courses for 
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school outings and for nature protection were instituted (Baden-Wúrttem- 
berg, Bavaria). To an increasing extent financial assistance was given to 
teachers and pupils towards excursions and outings extending over several 
days and towards more prolonged tours (Bremen, Hamburg, and Lower 
Saxony). 


Teacher and Pupil There was a further expansion during the period 
Exchanges under report in the exchanges of teachers and 
pupils with foreign countries. Fully qualified teachers were exchanged 
with Britain, France, and the United States for a period of one year. 
The exchange of assistants was considerably increased: in 1953 there 
were 137 assistants employed in Germany, while in 1954 there were 204 
assistants from English-speaking countries and France, and 190 German 
assistants went abroad (as against 164 in 1953). 

The exchange of pupils with France, Britain, and Sweden shows a 
constant increase. It is prepared and furthered by correspondence between 
pupils (in which an estimated 80,000 pupils take part) and by school 
sponsorships (177 with France, some 100 with Britain). Preference is 
given to exchanges in the form of visits to families. Sections for pupils’ 
exchanges in the various Ministries of Education arranged for the assembly 
of travel groups and the provision of teachers as escorts for such groups. 


GREECE 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


Introduction — Denominational Schools — Teachers’ Status — Primary 
Education — Secondary Education — Higher Education — Independent Schools 
— Physical Education — School Medical Service — Textbooks — Audio- Visual 
Aids — School Building — Libraries — Adult Education 


Introduction The year under review saw an increase in the 
rate at which the Greek educational system is being set right. Factors of 
great value in this connection were internal stability, and the absence of 
threatening situations abroad which had previously obliged people and 
government alike to remain on a war footing. 


Denominational Schools Steps were taken in the year under report to 
grant State scholarships to pupils attending the 3,185 denominational 
schools, and to exempt them from the otherwise compulsory contribution 
to school funds. 


Teachers” Status A law (No. 2,822/1954) was passed during the 
period under review, whereby the question of the aid fund of teachers and 
other officials (roughly 25,000 in all) was definitely settled. All teachers 
are now insured with the fund, and on retirement receive a lump sum 
varying in amount with their post and length of service. 

A modification was made in the staff ruling fixing the age limit at 
35 for appointment as educational adviser or director of antiquities. The 
age limit was raised to 60 and 55 respectively, in consideration of the 
special training and experience that the posts in question call for. 

Despite staff shortages, the Ministry of Education released three 
highly placed officials in the central office for post-graduate study and 
training in Germany and the United States. 


Measures Concerning A law (No. 2,895/1954) was passed in the year 
Primary Education under review fixing procedure for (a) the replace- 
ment of inspectors absent for some cause, by primary teachers nominated 
by the Ministry of Education from a list drawn up by the higher council for 
education, and (b) the appointment of assistants in the inspectorates, or 
their replacement by primary teachers with the necessary qualifications. 

Another law (No. 2,982/1954) was passed raising the age limit for 
appointment to a public post from 35 to 47, in the case of primary inspec- 
tors, to 57 in the case of general inspectors, and to 55 in the case of educa- 
tion academy staffs. 

A number of orders in council were also issued in 1954 by which: (a) the 
number of primary teachers pursuing higher courses of study on full 
salary was raised to 60, of whom one quarter are women ; (b) regulations 


1 From the report sent by the Greek Ministry of Education. 
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were issued concerning the establishment and operation of Turkish primary 
schools in Western Thrace, and the appointment of inspectors of these 
schools ; (c) a number of primary schools were established in Greek com- 
munities abroad, and 20 primary and 8 secondary teachers were seconded 
to them with maintained entitlements ; (d) leave on full pay was granted 
to 20 officials who had obtained scholarships for study abroad. 


Measures Concerning A royal decree was issued on 17th July, 1954, 
Secondary Education” regulating examinations procedure in inde- 
pendent schools and schools for racial minorities, with a view to ensuring 


that the pupils are in no way at a disadvantage as compared with pupils 
attending a public school. 


Measures Concerning A law (No. 2,872/1954) was adopted in the period 
Higher Edueation under report, establishing a music group at the 
Athens University Club, with a view to helping the students make good 
use of their leisure and to fostering their musical education. 

The various ad hoc regulations concerning the Universities of Athens 
and Salonika and the Polytechnic were codified. 

A further law (No. 3,016/1954) was passed, abolishing the “ also sat ” 
category in entrance examinations to the universities and other higher 
education establishments. i 

Constructional work was completed on a number of buildings for 
the Universities of Athens and Salonika and other higher education 
establishments, many buildings were under construction, and plans were 
being made for further constructional work. 


Independent Schools The public schools are not yet functioning 
normally, on account of shortage of teachers, considerable increases in 
enrolments, and lack of materials. As a result, and despite legal restrictions, 
independent primary and secondary schools continued to increase in 
number during the year under review. 


Physical Education Work was completed during the period under 
review on gymnasiums meeting all the requirements of sports competitions 
and physical education generally, and they were in use in all the depart- 
mental capitals. A total of 1,000,000 drachmas was spent on 35 national 
sports establishments. Detailed instructions were sent to all departmental 
heads and physical education inspectors concerning the establishment 
and operation of the small gymnasiums made available to pupils in minor 
towns and villages ; the response was satisfactory, and witnessed to an 
increasing interest in physical education. 

Financial assistance was given to a number of sports and scouts 
associations. One million drachmas was set aside for the Athens stadium 
and the Olympic swimming bath. Sports materials worth 900,000 drach- 
mas were distributed to primary and secondary schools. Regulations 
concerning the health of persons taking part in sports events were adopted, 
and sent to all sports associations. 
School Medical Service A decree (No. 3,058/1954) was issued in the 
year under review, instituting a second inspectorate for school health, 
at Salonika, covering the staffs of the school medical service, school 
assistance institutions, and school camps in North Greece. 
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Some 131 holiday camps were in operation, and catered for 31,920 
children. This total would have reached the 60,000 mark, but for the 
earthquake in the Ionian Islands, which prevented the installation of 
camps and made it necessary to use a large number of tents for the homeless. 
Expenditures on holiday camps amounted to 25,000,000 drachmas. 


Textbooks During the year under review the committee 
nominated to report on textbooks presented at competitions, selected 16 
textbooks for primary schools and 10 for secondary schools. 

Textbooks and materials were distributed free to pupils in the areas 
affected by earthquake, and to necessitous pupils in other areas and in 
Greek communities abroad, military schools, orphanages, charitable 
institutions, etc. 


Audio-Visual Aids In the period under report 548 films were made 
for the teaching of geography, botany, zoology, hygiene, etc. Some 850 
schools received projectors. About 4,000 photographs of landscapes, 
archeological work, etc., were taken, for conversion into slides and film- 
strips. At the close of the period a total of 1,250 wireless receivers were in 
use in schools for reception of the school broadcasts made three times a 
week from Athens and Salonika. 


School Building Several committees were formed in the year 
under review to make collections for school building purposes, as authorized 
by the civil law. 

Achievements in the field of school building included the following : 
(a) some 836 classrooms were built, and 966 were repaired, at a total cost' 
of 80,000,000 drachmas ; (b) about 23,000 desks were manufactured, at a 
cost of 5,637,000 drachmas; (c) expenditures on the construction of 
museums and repair work on 38 museums amounted to 6,000,000 and 
1,270,000 drachmas respectively ; (d) some 400 plans for primary and 
secondary schools and 46 plans for gymnasiums, museums, and universities 
were: drawn up; (e) a school building credit of 8,250,000 drachmas was 
placed at the disposal of schools in various areas, including those affected 


by earthquake. 


Libraries During the period under review 3 new libraries 
were established, and 5 existing ones were placed under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Education ; a credit of 100,000 drachmas was placed at 
their disposal. Special steps were taken to reconstruct the libraries at 
Zante and Argostili destroyed by earthquake. 


Adult Education In order to force parents to send their children 
of school age to school, and to force young persons under 20, if they have 
not completed the six-year primary course, to attend evening schools, the 
literacy campaign act contains severe penalties for all infractions. 

The evening schools operating under the act numbered 2,363 in the 
year under review, and were attended by 63,729 persons aged from 12 to 
50 (42,272 men and 21,457 women). The teachers numbered 1,049 of 
whom no less than 705 were giving their services free. In addition 560 
adult education centres were operating in rural areas. i 
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INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION — Legislation — Financing — 
School Building — ORGANIZATION — Number of Schools — Enrolments — 
Number of Teachers — Industrial Education and Cultural Development — Pro- 
posed Reforms — TeacHING Starr — Salaries — MISCELLANEOUS — Cultural 
Affairs 


INTRODUCTION 


The successful liberation of Guatemala on 24th July, 1954, under 
the presidency of Colonel Castillo Armas, led to the thorough reform of 
educational administration and organization, and of curricula. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Legislation Considerations of space make it impossible to 
enumerate all the decrees issued during the year under review by the 
government or the Ministry of Education, concerning the educational 
reform undertaken by the new regime. The principle changes made 
are as follows : 

(1) A decree (Decreto No. 80) was issued abolishing the obligation, in 
accordance with the education act (Ley Reglamentaria de Educacién, 
decreto gubernativo No. 2081), for all independent educational establish- 
ments with government authorization to renew such authorization 
each year. 

(2) A decree (Decreto No. 92) was issued replacing the “ National 
Commission for Cooperation with Unesco ” by the “ Guatemalan Com- 
mission for Unesco ”. 

(3) The government and the Ministry of Education took a number 
of steps to improve educational administration, notably in eliminating 
from it any political bias and in making the country's educational move- 
ment truly national and unsectarian. 

The government and the Ministry of Education also put an end to 
a number of anomalies, including the following : the country's isolation in 
cultural matters and total lack of assistance from other American coun- 
tries; the neglect of the family as a social institution able to assist the 
State in its educational duties; the unjustified criticism of independent 
schools ; a faulty system of scholarships. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conf 
Public Education by Mr. Albert Dupont-W. EE Uf the governs 
een b ILLEMIN, Delegate of the govern- 
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Financing i In the course of the year under review the new 
government abolished the subsidies granted to certain pro-communist 
institutions, including the “ Saker-Ti” group and the “ Guatemalan 
Women’s Alliance ”. 

The Ministry of Education budget for the year under review was 
as follows : 


Quetzals 

Salaries and Wages oo 2 reso 6,629,736 
Ordinary expenditures = s cs srs s 1,699,744 
Extraordinary expenditures . .. . .. 2,047,905 
dotal se ml ar 103/7385 


The budget for the preceding year amounted to 10,600,346 quetzals. 


School Building The following new schools were opened in the 
year under review: schools of the Federación type, at Taxisco, Salama 
and Retalhuleu; schools of the mixed rural type, at Chuchuca (munici- 
pality of Patzun), Chimaltenango and San Sayo (Jalapa province). 
Construction of the Centro-América girls’ teacher-training institute was 
completed. . 

Some 7 public secondary schools, moreover, 1 rural normal school, 
and 18 primary schools situated in 10 towns, were under construction. 

A decree (No. 179) was issued, instituting the Tres de Julio, Rafael 
Garcia Goyena, and Naciones Unidas national schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


Number of Schools Public schools numbered 2,860 in the year 
under review (i.e., 574 boys’, 484 girls’ and 1,802 mixed schools). This 
total was made up of 48 infant schools (all mixed), 1,951 rural primary 
schools (141 boys’, 141 girls’ and 1,669 mixed schools), 733 urban primary 
schools (335 boys’, 328 girls’ and 70 mixed schools), 100 evening schools 
(80 men’s and 20 mixed schools), 18 industrial centres attached to primary 
schools (8 men’s, 7 women’s and 3 mixed centres), 22 normal and secondary 
schools (6 men’s, 6 women’s and 10 mixed schools), and 17 technical and 
vocational schools (3 men’s, 2 women’s and 12 mixed schools). 

Independent schools numbered 969 in the year under review (i.e., 
48 boys’, 58 girls’ and 863 mixed schools). This total was made up of 
3 infant schools, 737 rural primary schools (6 boys’, 6 girls’ and 725 mixed 
schools), 141 urban primary schools (24 boys’, 19 girls’ and 98 mixed 
schools), 6 evening schools (3 men’s, 2 women’s and 1 mixed schools), 
43 normal and secondary schools (13 men’s, 14 women’s and 16 mixed 
schools), and 39 technical and vocational schools (2 men’s, 17 women’s 
and 20 mixed schools). 


Enrolments Enrolments in public schools at the beginning 
of the year under review numbered 203,975 (i.e., 116,681 boys and 
87,294 girls). This total was made up of 11,763 enrolments in infant 
schools and sections (5,778 boys and 5,985 girls), 67,193 in rural primary 
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schools (40,484 boys and 26,709 girls), 102,468 in urban primary schools 
(55,432 boys and 47,036 girls), 7,612 in evening schools (6,519 men and 
1,093 women), 2,941 in industrial centres attached to primary schools 
(940 men and 2,001 women), 7,098 in normal and secondary schools 
(4,496 men and 2,602 women), 4,861 in technical and vocational schools 
(2,982 men and 1,879 women), and 229 in free courses (40 men and 
189 women). 

Enrolments in independent schools in the year under review numbered 
51,966 (i.e., 27,989 boys and 23,977 girls). This total was made up of 
3,640 enrolments in infant schools and sections (1,753 boys and 1,887 
girls), 18,711 in rural primary schools (11,172 boys and 7,539 girls), 19,927 
in urban primary schools (10,531 boys and 9,396 girls), 308 in evening 
schools (168 men and 140 women), 3,381 in normal and secondary schools 
(2,200 boys and 1,181 girls), 2,863 in technical and vocational schools 
(815 boys and 2,048 girls), and 3,136 in free courses (1,350 men and 
1,786 women). 


Number of Teachers Teachers in public schools numbered 7,965 in 
the year under review (3,183 men and 4,782 women), and their colleagues 
in independent schools 3,192 (1,219 men and 1,973 women). 


Industrial Education and An act on industrial education and one on a 
Cultural Development permanent cultural committee were promulgated 
by decrees Nos. 138 and 145 respectively. 


Proposed Reforms During the period under report the Ministry of 
Education was considering a number of proposals for reforms, including 
(a) the modification of the education acts in the light of the country’s 
present needs and government policy ; (b) the reform of infant, primary 
and post-primary education ; (c) the reform of industrial education, in 
consultation with the Foreign Operations Administration and Unesco ; 
(d) the institution of an institute of industrial engineering ; (e) the reform 
of the higher normal school; (f) the development of the social and edu- 


cational programme in rural areas, in consultation with the Foreign 


Operations Administration ; (g) the reform of infant, primary, secondary, 
and technical and vocational curricula and syllabuses ; (h) the establish- 
ment of a department of educational psychology whose tasks would 
include research into child and adolescent growth; (i) the organization 
of a vocational guidance section ; (j) the issue of regulations on secondary 
pupils’ associations ; (k) the establishment of new schools ; (1) the revision 
of school materials ; (m) the drafting and standardization of tests ; (n) the 
drafting of a comprehensive education act ; (0) the revision of the system 
of permanent cultural missions to rural areas; (p) the establishment of 
an institute of industrial engineering ; (q) the establishment of industrial 
institute No. 2 at San Pedro Sacatépequez; (r) the reorganization of 
the boys’ central industrial institute; and (s) the revision of industrial 
education curricula. 

_ Many of the above proposals for reforms were put forward at the 
first national congress of education, which was held in Guatemala in the 
course of the period under review. 
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Under the auspices of the Foreign Operations Administration, some 
100 teachers made a study journey through the United States and to 
Porto Rico. 

The Ministers of Education of Central America and Panama met 
to discuss teaching methods applicable in each of their several countries. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Salaries Expenditures on salaries for teachers in public 
schools during the year under review totalled 6,471,068 quetzals. 

The Ministry of Education was considering modifications in the 
act on teachers’ salary scales (Ley de escalafón), on the grounds that it 
cannot be implemented and does not encourage emulation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cultural Affairs Other measures taken by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion during the period under report included the grant of authorization 
to the provisionally closed national native affairs institute, to re-open, 
and the appointment (decree No. 150) of a committee to revise history 
books. 
In conclusion, it may be claimed that the Ministry of Education, 
acting in many cases under difficult circumstances, accomplished its 
tasks in the period under report in conformity with the principles of the 
new government: truth, justice, and work. 


INDIA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


Basic and Social Education — Audio-Visual Aids — Social Welfare — 
Secondary Education — University Education — Technical Education — 
Education of the Handicapped — Youth Welfare — Publications — Scholarships 


Basic and Social The year under review saw increased activity 
Education 


and expansion in almost all fields of education. 
In the field of basic and social education, the Ministry of Education rendered 
every assistance to the state governments in setting up a number of educa- 
tional institutions in compact selected areas in order to improve the quality 
of education. New programmes for the expansion of basic education 
cover the establishment of new basic training colleges, the conversion 
of existing training institutions into basic institutions, the opening of 
basic schools, the conversion of existing schools into basic schools, the 
training of craft teachers, the introduction of crafts into schools, and the 
preparation of teaching aids in basic schools. Many of these programmes 
were already under way at the close of the year. 
In the sphere of social education, considerable headway was made. 
Under the scheme of publishing social education literature in Hindi, 


initiated by the central government in 1950, nearly 175 pamphlets had 
been brought out by the close of the 


period under report. To encourage 
the production of suitable literature for children and neo-literate adults, the 
Ministry of Education instituted a scheme of prizes for books of outstanding 
merit. During the year under review, 35 books for neo-literates were 
anguages. Further, to improve the 


i i a research project in vocabulary and 
reading matter was organized. ] 


d Foundation, the centr: 
s in India in 1953-1954 and the year 
under review. The object of these 


Audio-Visual Aids To encourage the increased use of audio-visual 
aids in educational institutions, the Ministry of Education organized a 
two-month seminar on audio-visual education in Delhi from May to July, 
1954, with the special object of training persons nominated by the states 
and associated with organizing and planning audio-visual education. 


$ e From the report presented to the XVITIth International Conference on 
ublic Education by Mr. A. M. D’Rozario, Delegate of the Indian government. 
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The National Board of Audio-Visual Education was reconstituted during 
the year. The Board approved and recommended 18 subjects for films 
to be produced by the central government ; 12 of these subjects will be 
taken up during 1955-1956. To encourage the production of indigenous 
projection equipment, the Central Institute of Education produced a model 
of a 16 mm. filmstrip projector made entirely at Delhi, including the lens. 


Social Welfare The Central Social Welfare Board, functioning 
under the aegis of the Ministry of Education since 1953, continued its 
activities successfully in the year under report. In addition to giving 
financial assistance to voluntary social welfare organizations, and to 
coordinating their activities, the Board undertook the establishment of 
welfare extension projects in every district of the country. It was also 
proposed to establish 350 projects by the end of the first five-year plan 
period, the cost of each project being estimated at Rs 50,000. 


Secondary Education The most important event during the year 
under review in the field of secondary education was the agreement of 
vice-chancellors and chairmen of boards of secondary education at a 
conference, held in January, 1955, to re-model the existing system of 
secondary education. It was agreed that secondary education would be 
a self-contained and complete stage and provide instruction up to the 
age of 17 plus, and that this will be followed by a three-year degree course, 
thus eliminating the present two-year degree course in many universities. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Secondary Education 
Commission, the central government initiated a scheme for the establish- 
ment of 500 multi-purpose schools. In addition, measures were taken to 
improve existing facilities for the teaching of science and social studies 
in 1,500 schools, introduce crafts into 2,000 middle schools, afford greater 
opportunities for the training of teachers, and upgrade library equipment 
in 2,000 schools (500 multi-purpose and 1,500 ordinary schools). 

Encouraged by the success of the headmasters’ seminar held in 1953, 
the central government with the cooperation of the Ford Foundation held 
ten more seminars in various parts of India during the year under review. 
The object of eight seminars was to secure the active cooperation of 
practising teachers in the implementation of the recommendations of the 
Secondary Education Commission andtherecommendations of the Secondary 
Education International Team. Two seminars were devoted to specialized 
groups, one to consider the question of organizing extension courses in 
secondary training colleges, and the other to discuss the workshop method 
in schools in the light of the participants’ personal experience. 

In May, 1954, the Central Bureau of Textbook Research was set up 
by the Ministry at Delhi, with the object of assisting in the improvement 
of school textbooks. 

The Central Educational and Vocational Guidance Bureau was also 
set up during 1954. Ten state governments accepted the invitation of the 
central government to set up bureaus in their regions. The main function 
of the bureaus will be to provide educational and vocational guidance and 
to compile and publish, in cooperation with other agencies, information 
relating to occupation and training facilities open to students. The Central 
Bureau will serve as a clearing house to the regional bureaus. 
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University Education During the period under review, the University 
Grants Commission, constituted in 1953, took up many problems relating 
to the universities. One important recommendation it made was on the 
need to raise scales of pay in respect of two categories of university teachers. 
For professors the scale laid down is Rs. 800-1,250 and for lecturers, 
Rs. 250-500. This recommendation was put into practice. | Scholarships 
were also instituted to encourage the study of important foreign languages. 

In order to promote the development of higher education in rural 
areas, a team of 18 Indian educationists was deputed to Denmark ona 
three-month study tour from June to September, 1954. Their programme 
included a study of the Danish social and educational system with the 
object of incorporating relevant items into Indian programmes. A high- 
powered committee was set up to study the report of this team and prepare 
a blueprint for the development of higher education in rural areas. The 
committee’s report, “ Rural Institutes ”, is now being examined by the 
central government with a view to early implementation. Both these 
projects were financed by the Ford Foundation. 


Technical Education Progress in the field of technical education was 


fully sustained in the year under report, The All-India Council for Technical 
Education at its meeting held on 30th October, 1954, considered the ques- 
tion of formulating the second five-year plan in technical education, and 
appointed a special committee for the purpose. Some of the items suggested 
for special consideration are : provision of integrated schemes of apprentice- 
ship training and technical education in the age groups 14-17 for artisans 
and craftsmen, and 16-21 for supervisory personnel ; 
time technical education facilities for adult workers 
“ Western Higher Technical Institute ” ; provision of summer schools 
for technical teachers, and short-term refresher courses ; institution of 
scholarships and free places in partnership with state governments. 

On the recommendations of the Council, the central government 


decided to establish four regional schools of printing for training technicians 
for the printing industry. It was also de 


cided to establish a school of 
town and regional planning at Delhi as a joint enterprise of the central 
government and the Institute of Planners (India). In pursuance of the 
Council’s further recommendations facilities for advanced training and 
research in many branches of engineering and technology were provided. 
On the recommendations of the Board of Management Studies, the 
central government approved a scheme for organizing courses in industrial 
engineering, industrial administration, and business management in 
certain selected institutions. 
The Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, made substantial 
progress. New courses were introduced at the postgraduate level, and the 
undergraduate courses were expanded. At 


the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, an experimental model wind tunnel was constructed, and 
essential equipment was produced and installed in its 


provision of part- 
; establishment of 


aeronautical en- 
gineering department. 4 
Education T i i i j 
Semia, Handicapped he education of the handicapped is a major 


, item in the Ministry's schemes of education. 
An event of special note is the seminar convened about the middle of 
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April, 1955, to consider the education of blind children. The Training 
Centre for the Adult Blind, Dehra Dun, provides vocational training to 
about 150 adult blind men from all parts of the country. During the 
year under report a small sheltered workshop was established as an 
adjunct to the Centre to provide remunerative employment to a limited 
number of ex-trainees of the Centre. A small workshop for the manu- 
facture of special appliances used in the education of the blind was set 
up as an adjunct to the Central Braille Press, Dehra Dun. 


Youth Welfare Since independence the central government has 
been paying increasing attention to youth welfare and youth activities. 
In 1953, the Ministry of Education set up a Youth Welfare Unit to draw 
up a programme of physical education for students all over India, and to 
coordinate such youth activities. During the year under report, the All- 
India Council of Sports was set up for promotion of sports and athletics 
and improvement of standards. Grants were sanctioned to various edu- 
cational institutions to construct swimming pools and open-air theatres, 
provided the manual labour needed for these is supplied by the students 
themselves. About 400 youth camps were held in different parts of the 
country under the youth camps scheme that came into operation in 
June, 1954. The main idea of these camps is to encourage students to 
participate in projects of community welfare like the construction of 
roads and canals, clearance of slums and farms, repairing of school buildings 
and tanks, etc. The first Inter-University Youth Festival was organized 
in November, 1954, to offer students an opportunity of meeting their 
compeers from different parts of the country and to promote a sense of 
unity among them. A new activity, chiefly to encourage dramatic talent 
among young students, was undertaken by the Ministry in June, 1954, 
when a dramatic camp was organised at Andretta, Kangra Valley. 


Publications The publications section of the Ministry of 
Education continued to expand both in publication and sales. The out- 
standing publications of the period are as follows : “ Student Indiscipline ” 
by Humayun Kabir, in Hindi and English; “ Seven Years of Freedom ”, 
in Hindi and English; “ The Five-Year Plan: Schemes of Educational 
Development.” ; “ Headmasters on Secondary Education ” ; ‘‘ Proceedings 
of the First Conference of the Indian National Commission for Cooperation 
with Unesco ” ; “Understanding Basic Education ”, by T.S. Avinashi- 
lingam ; “ Provisional Lists of Technical Terms in Hindi (Defence, Trans- 
port, Agriculture, Railways and Posts and Telegraphs) ; “ The Five-Year- 
Plan : A Brief Review of Progress ” ; * A Plan for Secondary Education ” ; 
“ Rural Institutes ”. The most important publications of the statistical 
unit of the Ministry were “Directory of Institutions for Higher Education 
in India, 1954 ”, and a set of 12 well designed and colourful charts depicting 
important aspects of education in India. 


Scholarships The democratization of education is a basic 
objective of the Indian constitution. One important aspect of demo- 
cratization that is taking place is the introduction of scholarships on a 
large scale at all stages of education. These scholarships are awarded on 
grounds of merit and need. 
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-— ORGANIZATION — Quantitative Development — CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES — 
Proposed Reforms — TEACHING Starr — Training, Further Training — 
Conditions of Service — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — 
Physical Education, Health 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative Questions All national primary, secondary and vocational 
schools in Haiti come under the direct control of the Directorate of National 
Education, and they are supervised by inspectors. 

In the year under review new posts of specialist inspectors were 
established. A number of departmental inspectors were appointed in the 
‘provinces. 

The staff of the Directorate of National Education consists of a director 
general and his assistants. During the year under review changes were 


made in the law governing this directorate, which will involve the appoint- 
ment of a deputy director general. 


Finance Appropriations are made annually in the general 
budget of Haiti for the operation of the national schools, under the 
heading of the Department of National Education, and for workers’ 
education, under the heading of the Department of Labour. The com- 
munes also contribute to evening schools, being responsible for maintenance 
expenses. 

All levels of education are free of charge. Primary education is 
compulsory. 

The Department of National Education meets expenditures on 
(a) school building and repair, (b) teaching materials, (c) maintenance of 
scholarship holders abroad, (d) school meals services (with funds from the 
national lottery), (e) operation and inspection of schools at all levels, 
and (f) salaries of primary and secondary teachers. In the year under 
review the government made an additional appropriation of 219,000 
gourdes for independent schools. 

The national education budget for the year under review amounted 
to 16,359,119 gourdes. Part of the revenue from a special tax on coffee 
is earmarked for educational purposes. The five-year plan provides for 
a credit of 25,000,000 gourdes for the national school building programme ; 
the Department of Finance makes this credit available at the rate of 
5,000,000 gourdes per annum. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference on 


ee by Mr. Edner Sarnt-Vicror, Delegate of the government 
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New Schools Despite the efforts made, there was still a gap AR 


in the year under review between school building needs and achievements. 
The five-year plan and the credits allocated to the Department of National 
Education make provision for construction each year of thirty primary 
schools of a standardized type, conforming to up-to-date educational and 
hygienic requirements. h 

Two secondary schools were built during the period under review, 
and one was due for completion in 1955. l 

Eleven rural primary schools were built; 6 urban primary schools 
were built, and 10 were under construction. 


ORGANIZATION 
Quantitative In the year under review the total of enrolments 
Development for schools at all levels increased by 16,961. 


To meet the resulting increase in needs, 39 national primary schools were 
created, and 11 independent urban and rural primary schools, and certain 
primary and secondary classes were doubled. 

In order to cater for young persons and adults in employment, the 
government decided to open evening secondary schools in October, 1955. 
Matters concerning the recruitment of teachers, syllabuses, etc., were 
under consideration in the course of the year under review. 

Enrolments at the rural boarding school at Lesson (in the southern 
part of the country) and the rural education centre at Bayeux (in the 
north) increased. At these two schools young persons are trained to 
become leaders in their communities. 

In 1954 agreement was reached between the governments of Haiti 
and the United States concerning the establishment of.a rural education 
cooperative service. Experts, materials, etc., are to be provided under 
the auspices of the Point IV programme. The first rural teacher training 
college was opened in October, 1954; it has a three-year course. 

The International Labour Office began to cooperate with the renewal 
of the country’s system of vocational education in 1954. It provided 
experts and a considerable amount of material. 

An academy of music was opened at Port-au-Prince in October, 1954. 

In the year under report the Department of National Education 
was making plans to extend the course of the law faculty at Port-au-Prince 
to the doctorate level. 

Members of the Mission Universitaire Frangaise gave courses in 
various faculties, including the higher teacher training school. 

The Institut Haítiano-Américain organizes English courses. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES 


Proposed Reforms Committees were appointed in the year under 
review to make a preliminary study of the reform of primary and secondary 
curricula and syllabuses. The plans do not affect the structure of secondary 
education. Modifications concern mainly the time allocated to the 
various subjects, their distribution, teaching methods, a more clear-cut 
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was slightly over 30 pupils per teacher, whereas the girls’ schools averaged 
a little over 25 pupils per teacher. $ 

It is interesting to note that the local administrations provide certain 
schools with meals, but that the nature of the meal varies from one locality 
to another according to the food available for distribution. 

During the year under review there were 79 independent primary 

schools with a total enrolment of 17,776 pupils (boys and girls), and 
employing 586 teachers. Foreign primary schools numbered 5, with a total 
enrolment of 1,905 pupils (boys and girls) and 59 teachers. 
Secondary Education Secondary schools throughout the country during 
the year under report numbered 215. Altogether they enrolled 53,121 
pupils and had a staff of 2,776 teachers. Of these schools, 159 were public, 
52 independent and 4 foreign. The total enrolment of the public schools 
was 41,371, of the independent schools 10,741, and of the foreign schools 
1,009. The number of teachers employed in the public schools was 1,937 ; 
another 776 were employed in the independent schools and 63 in the 
foreign schools. 

Boys and girls are taught in separate schools at secondary level. 
Whereas the number of boys’ schools is slightly more than double the 
number of girls’ schools, the enrolment of boys is a little more than treble 


that of girls. In the public schools the average is about 26 pupils per 
teacher. 


Vocational Education Vocational schools fall into two categories ; 
those connected with the Ministry of Education and those connected 
with other Ministries. There are no independent or foreign vocational 
schools. 

During the year under review ther 


e were 10 vocational schools con- 
nected with the Minist; 


ry of Education. These comprised 5 home economics 
schools, 3 technical schools and 2 agricultural schools. The total enrolment 
in these schools amounted to 1,529, and there was a staff of 127 instructors. 
Vocational schools connected with other Ministries during the same 
period numbered 5, with a total enrolment of 879. There were thus 2,408 
pupils enrolled in all the various vocational schools. 
Teacher Training Three institutes were engaged during the year 
under review in preparing teachers for the primary schools ; two of these 
institutes were for boys and one for girls. The total enrolment of both 
Sexes was 976. Staff of the three institutes numbered 70 instructors, 
exclusive of lecturers. In addition to these regular training courses, the 
Ministry of Education conducted 10 one-year programmes for secondary 


school graduates to prepare them as teachers; 601 students enrolled in 
these programmes. 


Higher Education E 


There are ten colleges and higher institutions in 
Iraq at the present time, 


namely, the College of Arts and Sciences, the 
Law College, the College of Commerce and Economics, the Medical College, 
the Higher Teachers College, the Queen Aliyah’s College for Girls, the 


Institute of Fine Arts, the Engineering College, the Police Training College, 
and the Military Academy. 
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Queen Aliyah’s College for Girls is primarily concerned with training 
girls in the fields of social work, fine arts, home economics, English and 
secretarial work, and science, its main purpose being to provide both women 
teachers and social workers. During the year under review there were 
359 female students enrolled in the college, which had 50 faculty members 
on its staff and 17 lecturers who were drawn from other colleges and govern- 
mental offices. 

The Institute of Fine Arts recruits its trainees from among inter- 
mediate and preparatory school graduates. It offers programmes in the 
fields of oriental music, western music, dramatics and acting, painting 
and sculpture. During the past few years, the total number of graduates 
amounted to 165. The total enrolment at the end of the year under review 
was 329, of which 30 were girls. 

The College of Commerce and Economics was established in 1946- 
1947 with a freshman year only. The first batch of 112 students to com- 
plete the 4-year course of study graduated in 1949-1950. In 1951-1952, 
the total enrolment at the college was 1,170, but in 1954-1955 it had 
decreased to 900 only. In the same year, faculty members numbered 14 
and lecturers 9. The college programme is now divided into three terms 
instead of one continuous academic year as heretofore. During the year 
under review, the college was able, with the help of Unesco, to build a 
club building for students and instructors, and to classify the books in the 
library (about 5,000 volumes, as well as periodicals) according to the Dewey 
system. It also introduced the teaching of French as an elective subject. 

At the College of Engineering the total enrolment during the period 
under report was about 360, excluding the 11 students enrolled in the 
Institute of Industrial Engineering annexed to the college. During the 
same period, two new sections, mechanical engineering and electrical 
engineering, were added to the already existing one of architecture. 
Faculty members included 10 full professors, 20 associate professors, 
4 assistant professors, and 2 demonstrators. 


Scholarships During the year under review 106 students 
completed their studies abroad (76 in the United States of America, 18 in 
England, 2 in Egypt, 1 in Turkey, and 8 in France) and returned to Iraq ; 
in addition, 29 students who had studied abroad came to Iraq to complete 
their studies. The Council of Ministers decided to send 114 students 
abroad during the same period in order to meet the needs of the Ministry 
of Education and other Ministries. 


Publications and The Ministry of Education distributed a total 
o of 1,517,693 books to the public schools during 
the period under report. These included 662,268 dealing with literary 
subjects, 563,925 with natural science and mathematics, and 291,500 with 
the social sciences. In the same year it imported 350,900 books for teaching 
English and 113,650 books in Arabic for use in the various types of schools. 


Laboratory Equipment The Ministry of Education imported equipment 
for the laboratories of the intermediate and preparatory public schools, 
to the value of 40,000 dinars, in the year 1953-1954. It also supplied the 
schools with special sheets of instructions regarding the proper use of 
physics apparatus and the preservation of chemicals from ruin. 
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definition of the different sections, and examinations. In this connection 
a conference of secondary teachers is to be held at Port-au-Prince in 
September, 1955. 


TEACHING STAFF 


rara Further _ During the year under review the Department 
8 of National Education continued to give special 
attention to improving teachers’ professional standards. The rural, 
vocational, primary and secondary teacher training schools were operating 
satisfactorily, and turning out their quotas of trained teachers. 

Each year scholarships are granted to students from the teacher 
training faculties and schools, and to secondary teachers, for training and 
further training abroad. 

Seminars and courses on education are to be organized for unqualified 
primary teachers during the 1955 summer vacation. In the summer of 
1954 a seminar on Haitian literature was held for secondary teachers. 

Books are added each year to the reference sections of school libraries. 


Conditions of Service Whenever the necessary funds are available, the 
Department of National Education makes increases in the salaries of 


primary and secondary teachers. 
In the year under review the Department established an “ Order of 
National Education ” as a reward for primary and secondary teachers 


with a minimum of fifteen years” service. 


AUXILIARY AND ExXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


parece Education, Physical education and sports in schools are 
i organized by the physical education office. 
Pupils have opportunities for taking up athletics, volley ball, basketball 
and, above all, football. Interschool competitions and championships 
are organized at different periods of the year by the sports office. 
National schools are provided with sports equipment by the 


Department. 
Pupils’ medical record cards are kept by the school medical service, 


with the assistance of visiting nurses. 
In the year under review the Haitian Red Cross organized a junior 


section. It provides first-aid courses for schoolchildren. These children 
will later become voluntary first-aid helpers. 
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Education Services — Budget — ORGANIZATION — New Schools — Pre-Primary 
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INTRODUCTION 


The year under review marked an important stage in the history of 
Hungarian education, for during it the realization was begun of new 
educational tasks. Those tasks may be summarized as follows : 


(1) To give greater attention to primary education and the eight- 
year schools, and to the improvement of buildings and equipment and the 
increase of teaching staff. 


(2) To give more consideration to the development of the spirit 
of patriotism, solidarity, discipline, and industriousness. 

(3) To give primary and secondary pupils a better preparation for 
everyday life and work in agriculture and industry. 

(4) To raise the standard of university and other higher education 
through a more rigorous selection of students and the improvement of 
teaching methods. 

(5) To improve the material and social status of teachers. 

New curricula and textbooks, moreover, were gradually brought into 
use in primary and secondary schools. An institute of education was 
opened in the autumn of 1954, for drawing up curricula and for the study 
of educational problems. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Inspection The system of inspecting primary and secondary 
schools was reorganized in the period under report, the main aim being 
to improve the inspection of primary schools. Previously the primary 
school general inspectors were attached to the district education authorities, 
and the specialist inspectors to the provincial education authorities ; the 
latter inspectors were responsible for inspecting both primary and 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mrs. M. Joporu, Delegate of the Hungarian government. 
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secondary schools, but the primary schools, especially those in isolated 
rural areas, often needed more supervision than they actually received. 
Through the reorganization of the system, specialist inspectors were 
appointed to all the district education authorities, with the exclusive 
task of inspecting primary schools. Generally speaking, there are now four 
such inspectors in each district, i.e., one for the lower primary stage (the 
first four years), one for Hungarian and history, one for mathematics and 
physics, and one for geography and biology ; as previously, the provincial 
inspectors continue to be responsible for Russian, singing, art, and physical 
education. The inspectors devote half their working hours to actual 
teaching, and are thus kept in touch with its practice. The new system 
gave evidence during the year of being a considerable improvement on the 
old one, and will certainly help to raise the instructional and educational 
standard of primary schools. 


Fusion of Higher Three categories of higher education establish- 
Education Services ments come under the Ministry of Education: 
the scientific and the technical universities, and the higher schools 
of education. Prior to the year under review these three categories were 
controlled by three separate services, and by the methods service, at the 
Ministry. During the year, the four services were fused into a higher 
education department, charged with the task of raising the standard of 
university and other higher education, on a unified basis. 


Budget The new budgetary estimates make increases in 
the allocations for basic and primary education. The allocations for univer- 
sity and other higher education remain unchanged, as the aims assigned 
to this level of education have in essentials been achieved in recent years. 


ORGANIZATION 


New Schools In 1954 some 190 pre-primary schools, 60 eight- 
year schools, 6 homes for children, 4 schools for handicapped children, and 
8 secondary schools were established. 


Pre-Primary Education Endeavours were made in the year under review 
to secure a reduction in the size of classes at pre-primary schools, and an 
increase in the number of mistresses. Some 190 new pre-primary schools 
were opened, as noted above, which had a total of 353 classrooms. The 
number of mistresses increased from 4,053 in 1953 to 5,241 in 1954. 


Primary Education Primary enrolments increased from 1,203,000 
in 1953 to 1,207,000 in 1954, and the number of classes from 34,764 to 
36,786. In 1954, 2,100 new teachers were appointed for the lower cycle 
(Ast-4th year), and 1,664 for the upper cycle (5th-Sth year). 


Secondary Education Secondary enrolments decreased from 129,769 
in 1953 to 122,627 in 1954. The decrease was due to the reduction in first- 
year enrolments at the specialized secondary schools, which have had high 
enrolments in recent years and have thus satisfied the demand of certain 
fields of the national economy for workers. In 1954, 591 new teachers 
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were appointed to secondary schools ; the shortage of secondary teachers 
has been overcome. 


Adult Education Evening school and correspondence course enrol- 
ments increased from 40,000 in 1953 to 45,000 in 1954 at primary level, 
from 34,567 to 39,894 at secondary level, and from 14,000 to 14,900 at 
higher level. 


Technical Secondary In the year under review the number of technical 
Schools secondary schools (technikum) was reduced from 
76 to 54, in order to raise their educational standard and to eliminate over- 
specialization. The raising of the duration of the course at the technical 
secondary schools of agriculture from three to four years, referred to 
in the preceding report, was completed, and these schools were thus 
brought into line with the other two categories of technical secondary 
schools (of industry and of political economy). 


Higher Education Enrolments at university and other higher 
education establishments decreased from 38,383 in 1953 to 33,617 in 1954. 
The decrease was due to the reduction in first-semester enrolments in 
certain faculties which have had high enrolments in recent years and have 
thus satisfied the demand for their particular type of graduate, and also to a 
need to raise the educational standard of these faculties. For similar reasons 
the number of faculties at the technical universities was reduced from 
44 to 26. 

The duration of the course at the higher schools of education was raised 
from two to three years. The task of these schools is to train teachers for 
the upper cycle (the last four years) of the eight-year schools. There was 
a shortage of such teachers in the years following the country’s liberation, 
and the duration of the training course was therefore fixed initially at 
two years only. It will now be possible to raise the level of both the general 
and the professional aspects of teacher training, and in due course this will 
lead to a higher standard of teaching in the eight-year schools. 

Another change was made whereby teachers training at universities 
and higher schools of education will henceforth be required to specialize 
in two teaching subjects, and not merely in one as formerly. This change 
was made because the smaller schools were unable to utilize teachers 


with only one teaching subject. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


New Curricula The Ministry of Education completed drawing 
up new curricula, syllabuses and textbooks for primary and general 
secondary schools in the year under review. They will be brought into 
force in the lower cycle (1st-4th year) and the upper cycle (5th-8th year) 
of the eight-year schools in 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 respectively, and at 
secondary level in 1958-1959. The main reason for the reform was the 
need (a) to reduce the amount to be learnt and provide sounder «basic 
instruction, (b) to raise the educational value of the subjects taught, by 
giving emphasis to education for patriotism, and (c) to prepare for the 
introduction of polytechnical education. 
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Primary Education The new textbooks referred to above, for use 
in the 1st to the 4th year of eight-year schools, were tried out in 34 schools. 
The results of this experiment will be used in making the final drafts 
of the new syllabuses. 

Provisional changes were made in the year under review in the syl- 
labuses and time-tables for the 5th to the 8th year of the eight-year 
schools. The syllabuses for Hungarian, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, geography and Russian were made shorter, without prejudice to 
the scientific character of the teaching, and in order to enable teachers 
to concentrate on the essentials. Teachers may use the time thus gained 
for experiments in physics, chemistry and biology ; at schools with a 
garden great importance is attached to practical work in biology. 


General Secondary 


Pending the introduction of the new curricula 
Education 


referred to above, it proved necessary in the 
year under review to make general secondary syllabuses shorter, as at 
primary level. The main subjects affected are literature, history, geo- 
graphy, and foreign languages; the syllabuses of these subjects had 
hitherto included matter more suitable for higher education level. 

Preparation for the introduction of polytechnical education is naturally 
of greater moment at secondary than at primary level. With this end 
in view, chemistry was made compulsory, not merely as hitherto in the 
Ist and the 2nd year, but also in the 3rd year. A list of compulsory 
practical work and experiments in physics, chemistry, and biology was 
issued. Several schools set aside a field for experimental work, and 
others established workshops. Technical drawing was introduced as an 
option in the 3rd and the 4th year, and was chosen by a greater number 
of pupils. 

Singing was made compulsory in the 1st year, with a view to 
developing school choral work and to improving the pupils’ knowledge 
of music. 

Special attention was given to written composition, in order to 
improve work on the mother tongue and mathematics. Provisional ways 


of marking written composition were introduced, so as to ensure uniformity 
of evaluation. 


Vocational Secondary Experience has shown that the practical know- 
Education ledge of pupils leaving the technical secondary 
schools (technikum) is not yet adequate, and does not fully meet the needs 
of industry, agriculture, and commerce. In the year under review, there- 
fore, in collaboration with the Ministries of Industry, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, the Ministry of Education decided to introduce, in 1955-1956, 
fundamental changes in the curricula and syllabuses of these schoo ed 
which will raise the standard of the practical knowledge they provide. 
In the technical Secondary schools of commerce, for example, bookkeeping 
and practical administration are to be introduced, and shorthand is to 
be made compulsory. Russian is compulsory, other foreign languages 
optional. In the year under review, moreover, the theoretical parts of 
the various syllabuses were reduced, in almost all types of technical 


secondary School, in order to gain time for practical work and to avoid 
overburdening the pupils. 
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New textbooks were drawn up, conforming to the needs of a rapidly 
developing industry and agriculture (including the rationalization and 
mechanization of agriculture and forestry). 


Higher Education ' The introduction of compulsory curricula at 
higher education level has led to a considerable improvement in its 
standard, but a number of difficulties have arisen in connection with the 
modifications that have had to be made in these curricula. Work was 
continued in the year under report on the final drafts of curricula for 
university and other higher establishments, and was practically completed 
in the case of the technical universities and the higher schools of education. 

In 1954, with the help of a number of professors, the Ministry of 
Education began a study of teaching methods suitable for higher educa- 
tion, and, on the basis of the work done, issued instructions in this con- 
nection. It is deemed specially necessary to develop the students’ power 
of thought and judgment, and their capacity to undertake individual 
research. 

The scientific study circles pursue the same aim. They expanded 
considerably during the period under report, and in April, 1955, held 
their first nation-wide conference, at which over a hundred students 
presented their work. 

In the year under review, moreover, 36 textbooks were published 
for use at higher level (18 on technical subjects, 10 on science, 4 on 
mathematics, and 4 on the social sciences). 


TEACHING STAFF 


Conditions of Service A ministerial decree was issued in the year 
under review, authorizing local councils to grant land (of roughly two 
to three acres) to rural primary teachers for use as a garden. 


AUXILIARY AND ExXTRA-SCHOLASTIG SERVICES 


Handicapped Children Four new schools for handicapped children were 
opened in the period under report, and an institute for the treatment and 
re-education of paralysed children. Many such children were enabled to 
attend an ordinary school again. 

Begun some years ago, work on the publication of special syllabuses 
and textbooks for deaf-and-dumb, blind, and backward children was 
continued. One handbook (‘‘ Childhood Speech Defects ”?) was published ` 
on speech defects, and another (“ The Correction of Speech Defects ”) 
on their treatment and cure ; both were well received by parents, teachers, 
and doctors. 


Child Welfare In the year under review 6 children’s homes 
and 7 reception centres for country children were established. 

A child care specialist was appointed to each departmental education 
authority, in order to improve the supervision of aided children placed 
in homes and families. 
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Audio-Visual Aids Early in June 1955, the government of Iraq 
signed an agreement with the United States Foreign Operations missions 

in Iraq for the provision of audio-visual equipment and materials for the 

technical school in Baghdad. This equipment included films, filmstrips, 

projectors, motion-picture machines, amplifiers, tape-recorders, record- 

players, cameras, extension cords, screens, transformers, microphones, etc. 

Likewise, with the help of the U. S. Foreign Operations missions, the govern- . 
ment is making arrangements for an audio-visual aids centre which will 

provide audio-visual materials to the various secondary and primary schools 

of the country. The centre is expected to begin to function during the 
academic year 1955-1956. 


Some of the experimental primary schools are carry 


ing out significant 
programmes in the production and exhibition of audio-visual materials. 


One of the three teacher training schools concentrated during the year 
under review on producing visual materials to facilitate teaching in the 
primary schools. The exhibition which it organized was both successful 
and stimulating. It is to be hoped that more and more primary and 
secondary schools will come to use, and produce, audio-visual equipment 
and materials, The Ministry of Education has supplied them with 4,000 


maps of Iraq and has procured 100,000 copies of the atlas of Iraq for 
distribution. 
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Introduction Education is compulsory and free of charge for 
children from 6 to 14 years of age. In addition, very many children vol- 
untarily attend school from the age of four onwards, and almost 50% 
of young persons between 14 and 16 years of age attend primary, secondary 
or vocational schools. 

The fundamental principle of the Irish system of education is the 
belief that every individual human being is born to an immortal destiny. 
In every school, therefore, whether primary, secondary or vocational, 
religion is the principal subject, and the ideal is aimed at that religion 
should also inform and vivify the teaching of every other subject. 

The State constitution guarantees parents a free choice of school. 
Where in any area the school-age children of a particular religious denomi- 
nation are too few in number to warrant the provision of a school of their 
own, the States assists the parents and the ecclesiastical authority con- 
cerned to provide transport to the most conveniently situated school of 
the parents’ choice. 


Budget In the year under review, the total financial 
allocation for educational services (excluding universities and kindred 
institutions, provision for which falls on the vote for the Department of 
Finance) was £13,341,000, roughly 1214% of the total of £105,500,000 
for the supply services as a whole. This position may be compared with 
that obtaining in 1946-1947, when expenditure on educational services 
was 11⁄4% of the whole. 


Primary Enrolments During the twenty years before 1947, in which 
year primary enrolments numbered 457,052, there was a steady fall in the 
primary school population. Since 1947 there has been a continuous increase, 
and on 30th June, 1954, primary enrolments numbered 490,147. It is 
expected that this growth will continue for some few years more, after 
which the recent decline in the birth rate will begin to be reflected in 
smaller enrolments. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conf 
on Public Education by Mr. Terence RAFFERTY, Delegate of the Monet 
of Ireland. 
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Two pamphlets were published on the organization in children’s 
homes, of studies and leisure respectively (“ The Organization of Studies 


in Children's Homes ” and “ Organized Free-Time Activity in Children's 
Homes ”). 


Youth Movements The Pioneers organization, in primary schools, 


and the Union of Working Youth, in secondary schools, continued their 
activities in the year under review, and helped to develop the pupils 
initiative and to support the endeavours of the teachers. The most 
important work undertaken by the Union was the support of education 
for patriotism, and in this connection its organization of festivals on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of the country’s liberation, and of 
excursions, and the activities of its literacy, music, history, geography, 
ethnographic and other circles were of outstanding importance. The 
activities of the technical and agricultural circles of the Union, moreover, 
and the voluntary work it organizes, are of great assistance in the devel- 
opment of polytechnical education. 


Higher Education The system of university and other higher 
Scholarships education scholarships was changed in the year 
under review. Allowances will henceforth come under two heads: a 


scholarship granted for good work, and an allowance based on the student's- 


means. Capable students will receive considerably more help than their 
less gifted or less industrious comrades. The average value of a scholar- 
ship was increased by over 15%. 


o 
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Technical Schools — Quantitative Changes — TEACHING STAFF — Salaries 
— AUXILIARY SERVICES — School Psychologists 


ADMINISTRATION 


Financing On May 6th, 1955, on the initiative of the Minis- 
ter of Education, parliament passed a new act on the financing of schools 
maintained jointly by the State and the district councils. The principal 
change effected by the new act as compared with earlier provisions is a 
more stringent demand that work on the building of new schools should 
not be commenced until complete designs and estimates have been made 
and the financing of the enterprise secured. Among other provisions is 
that the Treasury shall have completely defrayed its share in the building 
expenses within five years from the commencement of building operations. 


Main Educational Expenditures 
1954 1955 


Kronur Kronur 
University of Iceland. s = srs s sra e sa 3,232,500 3,352,400 
Upper Secondary E E RR A a da A 5,999,900 6,122,200 
Teacher Training Colleges... .. ++... 1,625,100 1,792,500 
Commercial Schools . . . ss ss soe 341,800 317,100 
Primary Schools... s ooo «+. ++ 28,766,700 30,005,200 
Lower Secondary Schools . . s. s +. + 14,316,800 15,361,400 
Domestic Science Schools .... +++ +> 2,949,400 3,088,700 
Nursing and Midwifery School. . ..- - - 256,000 248,200 
Schools for Deaf-and-Dumb . ... ss + + 665,300 657,100 
Technical Education .....-+ +++: + 495,000 510,000 
Agricultural Schools ...- +--+ +. ++ + 1,970,100 1,840,500 
Physical Training School ....-.--: + 379,800 526,900 


Nautical Schools . pra e F 1,853,500 1,810,500 
Scholarships and loans to Icelandic students at 
home and abroad sto 4 a se = * « « 

To foreign students studying at the University 
of Iceland . A o e Si 114,600 100,000 
Total... 5:22. ¿2 “« = ¢ 047620900 67,511,200 


1,778,000 1,778,500 


1 From the report sent by the Icelandic Ministry of Education. 
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In the year under review the proposal was made to liberalise the 
scheme of Merit Scholarships in public schools so as to include clothing 
and travelling allowance for children of parents whose income falls below 
a certain minimum. All state governments were requested to institute 
such scholarships. The Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other 
Backward Classes Scholarships Scheme was considerably expanded. 
Over 20,000 scholarships were awarded. In addition, six overseas scholar- 
ships were given to students of these classes, and it was decided to increase 
the number to 12 as and from 1955-1956. 


INDONESIA 
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Ministry of Education Reorganized — Budget — Development of Education 
— Independent Schools — Teaching of English — Compulsory Education — 
Aesthetic Education — Textbooks — Quantitative Changes — Adult Education — 


Higher Education — Assistance to Students — University Teaching Staffs 
Ministry of Education Some reorganization of the Ministry of Education 
Reorganized was undertaken in 1954. The department of 


supply was reduced to the status of a division, while the bureau of higher 
education was raised to the status of a department. The Ministry now 
comprises (a) the department of education, (b) the department of mass 
education, (c) the department of culture, (d) the department of higher 
education, (e) the bureau of international relations and Unesco affairs, 
and (f) the bureau of libraries. 


Budget The Ministry of Education budget amounted 
to Rs 899,892,300 in 1954, representing an increase of Rs 117,310,700 as 
compared with the preceding year, and allocated as follows : 


S 
Central administration . . . . -> -= 73,438,600 
State: libraries. miu src we oa G R 655,100 
Department of higher education. . . . . . + 90,842,900 
Department of education... .. ==> 631,214,600 
Department of mass CUCALION (a6. 5 ae ea sale 82,031,300 
Department of culture . . . . +--+ ++ 16,234,800 
Miscellaneous an a s m a 2 See Sm wus 5,475,000 
Development The Ministry of Education needs an annual 
of Education budget of at least Rs 2,000,000,000 to meet 


the ever-growing needs of education. Although the 1954 budget was 
slightly increased as compared with the previous year, many difficulties 
remained to be overcome, especially in respect of shortage of buildings, 
equipment, and teachers. In the case of higher education, there were 
additional difficulties, such as that of the medium of instruction used by 
teaching staff recruited from abroad, and that of textbooks, the greater 
part of which are in a foreign language. Despite these difficulties, however. 
educational facilities were developed quantitatively and qualitatively in 
the year under review. Almost all schools were functioning both mornin 

and afternoon, and teachers were being paid for extra work. New ater 
training schools were opened, and the number of special and correspondence 
courses was increased. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conf 
on Public Education by Mr. A. A. G. Oke DJELA pnterenice 
nesian government. NTIK, Delegate of the Indo- 
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Independent Schools It is not possible for the government alone to 
meet the ever-increasing needs of a population of 80 millions, and indi- 
viduals and private bodies are therefore encouraged to open schools, 
construct buildings, purchase equipment, etc. Independent schools are 
subject to government inspection. Those of them which follow a govern- 
ment school curriculum and have qualified teachers, receive a government 
grant, and their pupils are treated on an equal footing with pupils from 
government schools in regard to such matters as scholarships, etc. 


Teaching of English As a result of the government's decision to teach 
English as first foreign language, an inspectorate of English teaching was 
established in 1954. The new inspectorate supervises the teaching of 
English in secondary schools, arranges English courses for teachers, draws 
up new syllabuses, and in general takes all necessary steps to develop the 
teaching of English and make it fully efficient as rapidly as possible. 


Compulsory Education In conformity with the government plans lo 
introduce compulsory primary education in 1961, the existing emergency 
training courses for teachers were transformed into teacher training schools, 
and new teacher training schools were opened, in the year under review. 


Aesthetic Education The Karawitan Conservatory at Soerakarta 
offers instruction in Indonesian dances, songs, and music; it admits 
foreign as well as Indonesian students. The Music School at Jogjakarta 
is for the study of Western music, and such Indonesian music as can be 
played on Western instruments. The Academy of Indonesian Art at 
Jogjakarta has sections for sculpture, painting, and woodcarving. 


Textbooks _ All textbooks for primary and secondary schools 
are in Indonesian. Every endeavour is being made to publish textbooks 
within the country, and thus avoid the necessity of obtaining them from 
abroad. 


Quantitative Changes The following table shows the number of govern- 
ment and independent schools at pre-primary, primary, secondary and 
higher level in the year under review, and the number of government 
schools at these levels in the preceding year : 


1953-1954 1954-1955 
— 


Fully Part 


Gov. Gov. — subsid- subsid- Others Total 
ized ized 

SN UPSENY SCHOOLS aims WA wes}. ATA 4 4 — — 583 587 
mary Schools’. e act 27,400 27,400 2,229 — 2,173 31,802 
Lower secondary level... . o... 1,053 1,052 148 158 1,084 2,542 
Lower secondary schools... . . . . 254 275 89 119 900 1,383 
Junior technical schools . . . . . . . 163 177 6 — 4 187 
Junior technical printing schocls . . . 2 2 — — — 2 
Technical schools . . 0. 34 41 — 2 9 52 
Technical printing schools . 1 1 — — — 1 
Junior commercial schools . . . 68 90 3 4 53 150 

omestic science schools... . . | 78 84 23 15 70 192 
Teacher training schools, type (b) | ZEB! MABE A IN PBT 


Emergency teacher training schools i ; 
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1953-1954 1954-1955 


Fully Part 
Gov. Gov. — subsid- subsid- Others Total 
ized ized 


Upper secondary level... ..... 159 183 42 46 182 453 
Upper secondary schools 61 66 24 31 136 257 
Senior technical schools . . . . . A 13 14 1 — = 15 
Senior commercial schools . . . 10 16 1 3 9 29 
Schools for social workers 1 1 T — = 2 
Schools for legal officers .. ..... 2 2 = = LN 2 
Schools for government personnel . . . — — 
Teacher training schools, type (a). . . 34 39 15 10 9 73 
Pre-primary teacher training schools. . 5 5 — 2 24 31% 
Domestic science teacher training schools 6 6 — — 4 10 
Physical education teacher training 

SCHOOIS:, v. e mena dl dae Re 3 5 — = = 5 
Technical teacher training schools. . . 2 2 — = 2 
Training schools for special school 
` teachers” -< e sol A Macs 1 1 = a tE 1 
Lower secondary teacher training schools 21 26 = = 26 
Other Secondary Schools, and Higher 

Establishments . . .- 5-55 84 107 5 8 3 123 
Karawitan Conservatory. ...... 1 i = = E T 
MUSIC o Sal's ma a 1 il q; m = 2 
Secondary teachers’ B-I courses. . . . 73 90 4 7 al 102 
Secondary teachers’ B-II courses . . . D 3 — — — 3 
Academy of Indonesian Art... . . 1 1 — — — 1 
Other Academies .........-. 3 11 — 1 2 14 
Adult Education The department of mass education of the 


Ministry of Education is responsible for adult education. Its activities 
include literacy campaigns, adult school courses, general knowledge 
courses, domestic science, physical education, scouting, and youth move- 
ments, and are supported by a large number of public libraries. The 
department established a new training course for adult education super- 
visors and two new courses for instructors in the year under review. A 
youth camp was set up on an experimental basis. Vocational training 
courses are to be introduced shortly. The following table shows the number 
of courses and public libraries in the year under review and the preceding 


year: 
1953-1954 1954-1955 


Literacy, courses a 0,004 PDA ZO 
Adult social courses ......... 1,171 1,476 
General knowledge courses, type (a) . . . . 1,053 809 
General knowledge courses, type (b) . . . . 82 78 
General knowledge courses, type (0)... . 3 7. 
Mass education supervision courses . . . . 1 1 
Mass education training courses... . .. 2 2 
Public libraries (intermediate level) . . . . 8,547 9,657 
Public libraries (primary level) . . . . . . 1,765 1,779 
Public libraries (secondary level). . . . . . 204 190 
Public libraries (higher level) . 2... 1. , 7 7 
Higher Education Out of the budget of the Ministry of Education 


an allocation of Rs 77,093,800 was made for higher education. An ap- 
propriation of Rs 35,000,000 was made in 1954 for building construction. 
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‘In the ‘year under review the following buildings were completed or were 
nearing completion: the faculty of mathematics and natural sciences 
at Bandoeng ; the chemical laboratory of the medical faculty at Jakarta ; 
the institute of pathology, parasitology and virology at Jakarta; the 
faculty of agriculture at Bogor; some buildings for the Gadjah Mada 
University. 

In the latter part of 1954 Indonesia’s third university, the Air-Langga 
University at Surabaya, was established, and also two teacher training 
faculties in Java and one in Sumatra, and a faculty of agriculture in 

_ Sumatra. It is hoped that by the end of 1955 there will be five universities 
in all and an additional teacher training faculty in Sulawesi. 

With the assistance of professors from the University of California, 
the possibility was being examined in the year under review, of reducing 
the medical faculty course at Jakarta from seven to six or five years, 
without lowering its standard. It was decided to increase the length of 
the dental course at Surabaya from four to five years. 


Assistance to Students During the period under review 7,888 scholar- 
ships were awarded to necessitous students at Indonesian universities, 
and 343 scholarships for further study abroad. There was hostel accom- 
modation for 300 students at Jakarta, 300 students at Bandoeng, and 
2,582 students at Jogjakarta. Students receive medical attention free 
or at a low fee ; the government pays half the cost of books they get from 
abroad. It is hoped that the reorganization of the libraries will be of 
assistance to students, particularly those who cannot afford to buy books. 


University Teaching In the year under review the total number of 
Staffs f f traordi lect: 
professors, professors extraordinary, lecturers, 
lecturers extraordinary, associate lecturers, and other university teachers 
at the University of Indonesia was 900, of whom 284 were foreigners. 
The total number of professors and professors extraordinary (not including 
lecturers and other teaching staff) at Gadjah Mada University was 62, 
of whom 9 were foreigners. Indonesian scholars of aptitude are encouraged 
to acquire higher qualifications in Indonesia or abroad, with a view to 
their appointment to university teaching staffs. The recruitment of 


foreign teaching staff will continue until sufficient numbers of qualified 
Indonesians are available. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 
Budget — Primary Education — Secondary Education — Vocational 
Education — Teacher Training — Higher Education — Scholarships — 


Publications and Textbooks — Laboratory Equipment — Audio-Visual Aids + 


Budget Education in Iraq is financed by the govern- 
ment. Funds are drawn from both the central budget and the budget of 
the local authorities. Primary schools, although under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Education, are directly controlled by the local admi- 
nistrations. 

The budget estimates (in Iraquian dinars) for 1955-1956 are as 
follows : 


Dinars 

Primary education. a o s « ogiera 4,600,000 
NatritloN, <a y era nae o 189,000 
GIOTHING > aoa gs E as de 148,500 
Anti-illiteracy campaigns ....... 133,000 
Secondary education ......... 1,711,650 
¡Technical education. a o a) jee.) «ve ues 216,600 
Agricultural education ........ 20,000 
Higher education Ges > a psy wie, eee 789,000 
Laboratories ms bac. Ba. E 55,000 
Physicalveducation ces ha syne ates oe ies 20,000 

Total, tj. O oe 7,882,750 


Expenses for primary education for the year 1954-1955 amounted 
to 4 million dinars, 


Primary Education The following table indicates the increase in the 
number of primary schools and teachers and in total enrolments during = 
the year under review, as compared with the year 1952-1953 : 

1952-1953 1954-1955 


s 


Number of Schools. .. ... 1,420 1,579 
Number of Teachers .... . 8,660 9,627 
Total enrolments. ...... 225,828 275,274 


Boys’ primary schools numbered 1,154, girls’ primary schools 270, 
and coeducational schools 155. There were 6,679 men teachers as compared 
with 2,948 women teachers. Boys in the primary schools numbered 
202,453, while girls numbered 70,744. The average number of pupils per 
teacher in the country as a whole was 29 ; in the boys’ schools the average 


1From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Traq. 
qe 
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Enrolments 

1953-1954 1954-1955 

GAETE Eolo O o a ty Fe 60,000 60,000 
Primaryeschools E >. esla 2 of 215,000 232,000 
Analg Sane ky ie by 2 A O 26,000 26,000 
Schools for working youth ....... 11,000 11,000 
Schools for handicapped children . . . . 3,500 3,500 
Secondary schools dee RG ar 15,000 15,000 
Secondary evening schools ....... 2,000 2,400 
Continuation classes1. . . . 2... 4,000 4,600 
Wocationaleschools'';.s. . .! 0) 2 a 6 5,500 6,500 
Bcricolturalwschoolsss: #2 0. © . ok os 4,500 5,000 
Teacher training colleges ....... . 3,000 3,400 
Bite EA ats 28.) 42) ye eee 4,250 5,000 
MAMA O Men aN 20,000 25,000 
rotas E. Paiste: oh 373,750 399,400 


1 Parallel to secondary classes. 


CURRICULA, METHODS 
New Curriculum Part of a new curriculum, covering up to grade 
4, was published in 1953-1954, and the remainder, covering grades 5-8, 
was published and sent to the schools in the year under review. The 
new curriculum will serve experimentally for two or three years, during 
which time its working will be closely observed in all schools, but par- 
ticularly in some schools where teachers, headmasters and supervisors 
have been specially instructed to follow its working and to make expe- 
ments in order to try out methods, texts, etc. 

The new curriculum embodies the principle laid down in the 1953 
State Education Law, namely, that 75% of the matter taught should be a 
core common to all public schools, the remaining 25% to be at the choice 
of parents, from a number of approved alternatives. 

Methods and Techniques The new curriculum referred to above, lays 
down methods and techniques, often by way of suggestion rather than 
instruction, in line with modern theory and practice in advanced countries. 

Pedagogical centres have been established in a number of places, 
where guidance is given in the use of equipment and books. 


New Textbooks Some books based on the new curriculum referred 
to above, were published in the year under report, and others were being 


ee et: A system of having textbooks approved by the Ministry was 
set up. 


TEACHING STAFF 
Training 
possible to open a teac 


there were no complete 
of 1954, however, some 


Prior to the year under review it has not been 
her training college for Arab teachers, because 
secondary Arab public schools. In the summer 
130 Arab young men and women sat for the 
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secondary leaving certificate, and it was hoped that a number of them 
would enter the teacher training college, the opening of which had already 
been announced. So few presented themselves, however, that the college 
could not be opened, and a large number of them were taken on as untrained 
teachers. The system used for the past two years for training of in-service 
Arab teachers was therefore continued, and a number of two- or three- 
monthly courses were held for teachers released from their schools and 
replaced by volunteers from among their colleagues. 

On the Jewish side a somewhat different training project was put 
into force. Some 80 untrained teachers in outlying schools were sent to 
three centres where they received training for nine months. Their places 
were taken by young trained women teachers specially released from the 
military forces for the purpose. The scheme proved fairly successful. 
The shortage of properly trained teachers was still acute, and several 
plans to induce young people, especially young men, to enrol in a teacher 
training college were being examined. y 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Medical Service A medical adviser was appointed during the 
year under review to the Ministry of Education and Culture. The medical 
examination of children, it will be recalled, is in the hands of the Ministry 
of Health. A number of accidents, some fatal, occurred during school 
excursions, and strict rules for the medical examination of children before 
they embark on excursions were therefore issued. 


Physical Education Part of the Wingate Institute for Physical 
Education was completed in the year under review, and will shortly begin 
to function. The “ Sport Emblem ” movement was active in schools, 
and thousands of boys and girls qualified for it. 


Youth Movements The “ Agricultural Club ” movement was steadily 
growing more popular among schools, particularly in rural districts. 
Scouting gained ground too, and the newly formed Israel Scout Federation 


was developing satisfactorily. 


School Lunch Service During the period under report the school 
lunch service catered for 70,000 pupils, and the number of school kitchens 


increased. 
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Teacher Training The upward trend in the school-going population 
over the past decade, and the various improvements in stafling arrange- 
ments introduced during that period, have brought about a shortage of 
trained teachers. To meet this difficulty measures were taken during the 
period under review, which in a few years will have the effect of increasing 
by 10 men and 110 women the annual output of trained teachers. These 
measures included the admission, for the first time, of graduates with a 
pass degree to a teachers’ training college, and their recognition as trained 
teachers after one year’s training. 


Primary Education During the year under review the Council of 
Report Education, set up in 1950, issued its first report, 
which treats of the primary education system for pupils up to 12 years 
of age. The report examines very fully the curriculum and work of the 
primary schools generally, including the part played by those schools in 
the effort to restore the Irish language. On the whole it finds much to 
praise and little to blame, its principal recommendations being that the 
school curriculum should be widened somewhat and that school staffing 
should be further strengthened. At the close of the year it was under 


consideration by the Department of Education and the various educational 
associations. 


Nature of Secondary 


i By secondary education is to be understood 
Education 


grammar school education. As explained in the 
preceding report, the State has no part in the provision of grammar schools, 
but merely makes capitation grants to them, and pays the teachers’ 
incremental salaries. To qualify for incremental salary, a secondary 
teacher must be a university graduate, and hold the postgraduate higher 
diploma in education. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that the qualifications concerned are 
by no means confined to Irish universities ; many of the 2,500 increment- 
earning secondary teachers obtained their university degree elsewhere. 


Secondary Enrolment During the past thirty years, the secondary 
school population has increased by an average of 1,000 pupils per year, 
reaching a total of 55,000 pupils in the year under review, in a total popula- 
tion of 3,000,000. It may be remarked that almost 50% of the pupils are 
girls. 


Secondary Curriculum The secondary school curriculum, which by and 
large is of the same type as in other European countries, gives a wide 
freedom of choice. It was under examination by the Council of Education 
at the close of the period under report. 

Vocational Education Up to twenty-five years ago provision for 
technical (or vocational) education was meagre, but, in accordance with 
the recommendations of a special commission, a vocational education act 
was passed in 1930, which provided for the establishment of 38 vocational 
¿education committees. These committees are financed by the State and 


the local rating authorities, but are independent of the latter and have 
a large measure of autonomy in relation to the State. 
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The success of the scheme may be judged by the fact that since 
1930 the committees have built over 160 schools, which, together with the 
65 technical schools in existence in 1930, are staffed by 1,330 full-time 
and 1,120 part-time teachers, and cater for almost 20,000 full-time pupils 
and roughly 80,000 part-time pupils. 

In the development of the vocational educational system, the main 
stress was always on the practical aspects of the work, namely woodwork, 
rural science and metalwork for boys, and domestic science for girls, 
with somewhat less emphasis on the general cultural subjects, namely 
Trish, English, mathematics, and geography. The vocational schools have 
nevertheless played no small part in the fostering of the Irish language. 

The rural side of things, so important in a mainly agricultural country, 
was also the special care of the vocational education authorities ; about 
two thirds of the vocational schools could well be described as rural schools. 

For these reasons, and also because the vocational schools are locally 
controlled and give free play to local initiative, these schools have become 
extremely popular. All over the country there is a continuous and insistent 
demand for more of them. 

During recent years a most promising development in this regard has 
been the courses termed ‘‘ Home Improvement Courses ”. In one island 
in the west of Ireland fifty-six householders, under the direction of a 
woodwork teacher, have completed a scheme of sanitary and accommoda- 
tion improvements to their dwelling-houses. So great is the demand for 
this type of instruction that the Department of Education arranged, 
during the period under review, for the training of 20 specialist teachers 
of rural building construction, who will have no difficulty in finding em- 
ployment under vocational education committees the moment they qualify. 


Revival of Irish Of some interest to other countries may be the 
progress made in the revival of the Irish language. The task of revival 
is no easy one, since by 1922, when the first Irish government was set up, 
Irish had ceased to be spoken except in out-of-the-way areas. It has as 
its rival, moreover, a world language. Irish is still not generally spoken, 
but thanks to the work of the schools it is generally known, to a greater 
or lesser degree. Perhaps the best way of illustrating the progress made 
is to say that at the present time it would be unsafe to assume that a 
confidential communication in a bus, for example, could be audibly 
conveyed in Irish with any assurance that such communication would 
remain a secret between the parties concerned. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Legislative Changes Compared with the preceding year, when the 
State Education Law abolishing the former four “ trends ” in the Hebrew 
public schools was passed, the year under review saw little change in the 
administration of education. As was to be expected, efforts centred 
mainly on the implementation of the Law and the drafting and publica- 
tion of rules and regulations and amendments, Rules and regulations 
were published, for example, regarding the registration of children in 
nursery and primary schools, the transfer of pupils from one school to 
another, the opening and upkeep of official schools, the inspection of 
schools, recognized independent schools, the additional and supplementary 
school programmes, and, finally, as a temporary measure, the rate of 
payment of nursery school fees and the method of their collection. 

A circular, moreover, was issued regulating the qualifications of 
teachers in secondary schools. Teachers are now Tequired to have a 
B.A. or B.Sc. in order to teach in the lower secondary classes, and an 
M.A. or M.Sc. for the higher classes. Serving teachers without these 
qualifications will be allowed to qualify by examination. Principals of 
Secondary schools must have had at least three years’ teaching experience 
in a secondary school. 

Draft laws on higher education and scientific institutions and on 
Secondary education were prepared, and will be submitted to the new 
Knesset (parliament) to be elected in the summer of 1955. 

There was further devel 
designed to meet the needs 


especially the lower 
grade one, was found to be inordinately large. 


ore appointed to study the problem, and on its 


grades and particularly 
A committee was theref 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 


on fe Education by Mr. Moshe Avipor, Delegate of the government 
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recommendation it was decided to revise drastically existing regulations, 
so as almost wholly to abolish the custom of making children repeat 
classes. 


Inspection In order to increase inspectorial manpower 
without the addition of new full-time inspectors, a number of teachers 
and headmasters of primary schools were released during the period under 
review from their duties, for one or more days a week, and appointed 
to guide and help backward schools and teachers. This new category of 
teacher-instructors was already proving satisfactory. An inspector of 
art (drawing and painting) was appointed early in the year. 


Budget The main items of the budget of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture are pre-primary education (3.5%), primary 
education (80%), secondary education (2.5%), adult education (3%), 
teacher training (2.5%), higher education (2.5%), general administration 
(2.5%), miscellaneous (2.5%). 


School Building During the financial year 1953-1954, nearly 
£I 1,000,000 was allotted out of the “ Development Budget” to local 
authorities, in the form of long-term loans, for building. Over 400 class- 
rooms were added. The total cost, supplemented by the local authorities, 
was very much greater. 

To solve many urgent problems, such as the irksome double shift 
system where the same room is used to accommodate different sets of 
children in the morning and in the afternoon, the uneconomical utilization 
of small rooms, and the use of unsanitary and unhygienic rooms and 
buildings, it is essential to set up an international fund for school 
building. 


ORGANIZATION 


New Trend Prior to 1953-1954 the teaching of gardening 
and of industrial arts (handicrafts for boys and girls) had been entirely 
part of the ordinary curriculum ; wherever possible and practicable, 
additional periods were allotted to more extensive agriculture, carpentry, 
metalwork, weaving, etc., but always within the framework of the ordinary 
curriculum. In 1953-1954, however, twelve new periods a week were 
added to the ordinary time-table of grade seven, and in the year under 
review the system was extended to include grade eight. The new periods 
are devoted to pre-vocational training in agriculture and/or industry (as 
far as the latter is concerned, the trades taught depend on the technical 
facilities available, and for the time being are restricted to sewing for girls, 
and to carpentry and metalwork for boys). Thus a new category of 
education is possibly in the making: pre-vocational schools or classes. 


Quantitative During the year under report about 50 new 
Development schools were opened. As compared with the 
preceding year, enrolments at different levels of education were as 
follows : 
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arranged with Belgium and other countries, of concerts given by pupils 
from the schools of music. A conference was organized on the teaching 
of choral work in different types of school. A course on “ animated design x 
was given at Urbino, and two higher courses on poster art were instituted 
at Bologna. 
Higher Education The following universities instituted or completed 
new faculties in the year under review : Bari (education ; first two years 
of veterinary medicine); Cagliari (economics and commerce) ; Ferrare 
(last three years of medicine and surgery); Parma (economics and com- 
merce) ; Venice (foreign languages, formerly given as a first-degree course 
at the higher institute of economics and commerce) ; Genoa (economies 
and biology) ; Sassari (biology). A number of post-graduate and specialist 
schools were established, including the following medical schools: (a) a 
school of anaesthesia, at the Universities of Pisa and Pavia ; (b) a school 
of anaesthesiology, at the University of Genoa ; (c) a school of oncology, 
at the Universities of Bari, Pisa, and Genoa ; (d) a school of cardio-angio 
surgery, at the University of Turin. ves ta 

The Universities of Florence and Rome instituted a training course 
for mathematics and science teachers, on an experimental basis. 


Independent Schools Independent (i.e., non-governmental) schools in 
Italy cater for 7% of the primary and 20% of the secondary school 
population. 

In the period under report the inspectorate of independent general 
secondary schools received 210 applications for authority to open a new 
school, and approved 146 of them. Some 268 independent schools, more- 
over, applied for official recognition, and a special committee was appointed 
to examine their applications. 


Independent schools authorized and recognized by the State numbered 
5,425 and their total enrolment was 285,000 pupils. 


Adult Education The popular complementary schools continued 


to develop satisfactorily in the year under review, in accordance with 
the plans drawn up in this connection in recent years. Some 20,000 popular 
courses were held ; 3,734 reading centres were instituted, and also 1,735 
non-scholastic courses (of which 10 have boarding accommodation) for 
adults. Educational excursions were arranged in some provinces. 

Other important activities in the adult education field included the 
following : (a) “ Come back to school ” courses ; the aim of these courses, 
referred to in the previous report, is to enable young persons and adults 
who have completed their primary education at a primary or popular 
school, to maintain contact with school and fill in gaps in their knowledge ; 
they are not compulsory, their programme is a simple one fully meeting 
the particular needs of the pupils, and they comprise only 40 lessons in 
all, and have proved highly successful. (b) Mobile courses; these courses 
were set up to enable workers who are obliged by their occupation to 
move to new localities (woodcutters, fishermen, charcoal burners, etc.) 
to complete their education; courses of this kind were held at Rieti, 
ae ee Verceil. 3 

the literacy campaign was continued, and there was reas 
that it would soon achieve its objective. AO 
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Quantitative Changes In the year under review, 2,000 new primary 
classes were instituted, as also 74 general lower secondary schools (totalling 
222 classes), 9 classical upper secondary schools (totalling 31 classes), 
8 scientific upper secondary schools (totalling 40 classes), and 5 teacher- 
training secondary schools. Some 770 existing classes were duplicated. 

In addition, 39 vocational lower secondary and 3 technical upper 
secondary schools, and 8 technical and 19 vocational institutes were 
instituted. 

New schools of arts and crafts were opened at Messina (metals, lace), 
Turin (dressmaking, millinery), and Trieste (equipment and decoration 
of ships). 

No statistics are available for government nursery-infant schools. 
Such schools are not numerous, and cater for rather more girls than boys. 
At primary level, on the other hand, there are more boys than girls ; 
this is due to the relatively high male birth rate, and to other factors 
which include the tendency in rural areas to take girls away from school 
before they have completed the course in order to help in the home. Girls 
represent 39% and 37% respectively of the pupils attending lower and 
upper secondary schools. These figures are not valid forindependent schools, 
where there are usually more girls than boys. 

The enrolments in government and independent schools in 1953-1954 
were as follows (in thousands) : 


Gov. Schools Indep. Schools All Schools 
Boys Total Boys Total Boys Total 
Nursery-infant schools . — 517 1,043 517 1,043 
Primary schools . . . . 2,238 4,208 128 309 2,366 4,517 
General lower secondary 
EI) O AE 192 335 65 123 257 458 
, Vocational lower secon- 
dary schools . . . . 257 387 23 39 280 426 
General upper secondary 
AA ES 86 129 30 40 116 169 
Teacher -training upper 
secondary schools . . 14 63 2 31 16 94 
Technical institutes . . 114 141 18 24 132 165 
Technical schools . . . 35 50 3 4 38 54 
Schools of arts and crafts 9 12 = 1 9 13 
Schools of music . . . 1 2 1 3 2 5 
Universities . . . . . + 94 127 7 12 101 139 


+ CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


Revision of Curricula The revised primary curriculum referred to in 
the previous report was approved in the year under review, and published 
officially on 7th June, 1955. It divides primary education into three 
cycles covering the age range from 6 to 14 (the upper limit was 11 in the 
unrevised curriculum). A solution will thus at last be reached to the 
problem of the upper primary and the post-primary school, and of the 
attendance at school of children of school age. 

The proposal was also made to increase the duration of the teacher- 
training secondary school course from seven to eight years. Changes were 
suggested in vocational curricula. > 
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INTRODUCTION 


The major trends in education in the year under review may be 
summarized under the following three heads : 


(a) Budget. The allocations for education remained more or less 


as in the preceding year, but those for school building were considerably 
increased. 


(b) Teaching Staff. The so-called legge delega or “ delegation ” act 
(No. 1,181) passed on 20th December, 1954, was being implemented. It 
involves a revision of the statutes of government personnel. Teachers are 
included, and separate regulations will be drawn up for them within the 


framework of the general regulations on public personnel (article 7 and 
parliament orders). 


(c) School Organization and Pupils of Different Grades and Types 
of Schools. No general changes were made in school organization, but a 


number of steps were taken affecting in particular primary and vocational 
education. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Officials’ Statutes An act (No. 1,181 
1954, was being implemented in the year under review. It involves major 
changes in school administration and teachers’ statutes, and authorizes 
the government to promulgate a series of laws (‘‘ delegation” laws) insti- 
tuting the new organization and regulation of public administration. 
Such authorization includes both central and local school administra- 
At the close of the year the committees set up in the Ministry of 


) passed on 20th December, 


tion. 


1 From the i 
Publie Education be Y] e ae the XVIIIth International Conference on 


6, Delegate of the Italian government. 


m. 
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Education, linked to the general committee and the cabinet, to give effect 
to the new law, were drawing up proposals, which will probably be sub- 
mitted for discussion in or before October, 1955. 


Allocations for Scholarships An act (No. 645) was passed on 9th August, 1954, 
making a first allocation of 500,000,000 lire for scholarships to be awarded 
competitively to gifted, necessitous secondary pupils, in accordance with 
article 34 of the constitution. 


Studies and Documentation A bureau for research, information, and com- 
parative school legislation was inaugurated on 1st July, 1954, in the 
Ministry of Education. Its task is to reclassify and reorganize the Ministry’s 
information services. It has begun publication of a bulletin of comparative 
school legislation, and has planned the publication of (a) a dictionary 
of educational terms, (b) a guide (in several languages) to university and 
art studies in Italy for the use of students, and (c) a collection (in several 
languages) of Italian curricula and syllabuses. 

For information purposes the press bureau of the Ministry publishes 
two periodicals : Notizario della Scuola, and Annali della Pubblica Istru- 
zione. Towards the close of the period under report it published an inter- 
esting pamphlet on the organization of education in Italy. 


Budget . The Ministry of Education budget estimates for 
1955-1956 shows an increase of 16,676,000,000 lire (6.6%) as compared 
with that of the year under review, and represents 11% of the total 
budget. The items in the two budgets (in lire) are as follows : 


1954-1955 % 1955-1956 % 
General expenses. . . 1,583,550,000 0.64 1,587,000,000 0.61 
Fixed expenses . . . 21,075,000,000 8.70 24,587,000,000 9.50 
Primary education. .  123,188,375,500 50.86  127,438,210,500 49.25 
Junior secondary 
education. . .. . 15,973,500,000 6.59  20,649,000,000 7.98 
Senior secondary 
education. .... 14,313,532,000 5.91 15,062,572,000 5.82 
Physical education. . 3,664,960,000 1.51 4,066,960,000 1.57 
Boarding schools 749,200,000 0.31 710,200,000 0.28 
Special schools. . . . 235,364,000 0.09 232,764,000 0.09 
Technical education . 35,481,900,000 14.65  37,651,200,000 14.55 
Higher education . . 14,312,922,070 5.91 14,649,764,070 5.66 
Libraries: sok 4 ais = 1,228,050,000 0.50 1,277,250,000 0.49 
fonuments and 
y cultural relations. . 6,340,002,000 2.61 6,787,252,000 2.62 
Adult education and 7 E 
miscellaneous . . . 3,758,270,000 1.54 1,603,670,000 0.62 
2,300,000,000 0.89 
SUSO A cate 193,784,000 0.18 171,214,000 0.07 
Total. . . 242,098,409,570 258,774,056,570 
School Building An act (No. 645) was passed on 9th July, 1954, 


authorizing special State allocations for subsidizing school building under- 
taken by local authorities, amounting in all to 300,000 million lire spread 
over a period of ten years. 

During the period under review the school building and equipment 
service of the Ministry undertook the publication of two brochures on 
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the modern and economical planning and construction. of (a) primary 
schools of from 4 to 24 classrooms (with an appendix on junior secondary 
schools), and (b) nursery-infant schools. It issued a guide for local author- 
ities, on the school building allocations act referred to above. 

In collaboration with architects, teachers, health specialists, and 
administrative officials, very effective work was done by the school building 
research centre, established at the Ministry of Education in 1952. 


ORGANIZATION 


Reforms in Progress At the close of the year under review the legis- 
lative aspects of the general educational reform plan submitted to parlia- 
ment in 1951 had not yet come up for discussion. The various educational 
services made such changes as were possible, urgent, and in conformity 
with the general lines of the proposed reform. 


Nursery-Infant Schools Nursery-infant schools are included in the 
school building allocations act referred to above. Endeavours are being 
made to improve both the salaries and the training of nursery-infant 
mistresses. Research on nursery-infant schools is carried out by the national 
educational centre for nursery-infant schools at Brescia. The Montessori 
society and other bodies are also active in this field. 
Primary Education The authorized total of primary teachers was 
increased by 10% in the year under review, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act (No. 1,170) passed on 7th November, 1954. 

The most important of the activities of the primary education direc- 
torate was the drawing up of the so-called “ P ” plan on the rationalization 


of the organization of primary education. The main points in the plan are 
- as as follows : (a) due regard for the principle of compulsory education ; 
(b) the institu 


tion of 4th and 5th years in localities where they are still 
lacking ; (c) the raising of the school age from 11 to 14 years; (d) the 
reorganization of the teacher training centres and the geographical re- 
distribution of the schools ; (e) the establishment of school social and health 
services ; (f) the raising of teachers’ professional standards; (g) the improve- 
ment of small school buildings and equipment. 

In connection with the proposed reform, an inquiry was begun into 
the present condition, shortcomings and needs of primary education, 
and will reveal in detail the steps that need to be taken. 

In view of the country’s geographical, economic and social conditions, 
it is felt that the reform should first be begun in the less favoured areas, 
on the grounds that what it proves possible to accomplish in those areas, 
will be easily and more or less rapidly applicable to the rest of the country. 

The reform plan is distributed over four years, and, beginning in 
1955, would first be implemented on a “ pilot ” basis in the provinces of 
Benevento, Catanzaro, Foggia, Matera, Rieti and Sassari. It proposes, 
eae that the inquiry referred to above should be completed by 
by A a and that the pilot scheme should be established in detail 
and imple a a a Satine concerned by 30th September, 
years (1955-1956, 1956-1957, : ita 19571988. A 
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On the basis of the experience gained in the “ pilot ” provinces, the 
inquiry undertaken in connection with the proposed reform is to be extended 
in 1955-1956 to other groups of provinces in southern, central and 
northern Italy. 


Junior Secondary Education Junior secondary education is provided in lower 
general secondary schools (scuola media), vocational lower secondary 
schools (scuola di avviamento professionale), and in the lower cycle of the 
schools of arts and crafts. 

In the period under review the national centre of education opened 
300 “ activity ” classes, and organized a number of meetings and courses 
in Turin and Milan on the teaching of science, and one-day seminars in 
several towns. 

Special attention was given to the vocational lower secondary schools ; 
a revision of their curricula, in the light of their special needs, was being 
completed. The reorganization of the schools of arts and crafts, begun 
in 1950, was continued ; an act (No. 651) was passed on 9th August, 1954, 
establishing more suitable provisions in respect of their curricula, sylla- 
buses, and teaching staff. 


Senior Secondary Education Senior secondary education is provided in the 
classical and the scientific upper general secondary schools, and the 
teacher training schools. A committee was appointed in the year under 
review to revise the syllabuses of the latter schools, and a meeting of 
specialists was held in this connection in February, 1955, in Rome; it 
is expected that the committee will submit its report before the end of 
1955. The proposal for the reform of the school leaving examinations 
(esami di abilitazione e di maturità), referred to in the preceding report, 
was still under consideration. 


Technical and Vocational Implementation continued of the plan, drawn 
Education up in 1950, for the reorganization of technical 
and vocational education. New schools were opened in this field of education. 

The vocational schools provide a modern education with a vocational 
bias and thus differ from the old traditional type. They have numerous 
sections and sub-sections corresponding to the various agricultural, craft, 
commercial, and industrial sectors of economic activity. Their enrolments 
steadily increase. 

The training and adult courses organized by the provincial technical 
education centres expanded considerably. In 1954 they comprised 270 
agricultural, 1,255 commercial, 1,130 industrial, 12 naval, and 1,334 
women’s classes. 

In collaboration with the national educational centre for technical 
and vocational education and the Bank of Southern Italy, the technical 
education directorate made preparations for the establishment of inter- 
provincial agricultural schools and of the necessary training for their 
teachers. 


Artistic Education The activity of art schools and schools of music 
in furthering artistic education is worthy of special mention. New schools 
of art were established at Messina, Turin, and Trieste, Exchanges were 
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Textbooks ` In January, 1955, a meeting was held in Rome 
of representatives of publishers, the educational councils, parents” asso- 
ciations, and education authorities. The meeting upheld the principle 
of the free choice of textbooks. In its annual circular, however, the Ministry 
of Education recommended headmasters and teachers to avoid too frequent 
or unjustifiable changes of textbook, and this recommendation was in the 


main followed by the teachers’ council, with whom lies the responsibility 

for the choice of textbooks. 

Educational Centres There is a national educational centre for each 
category of school (nursery-infant, primary, lower secondary, classical 

` secondary, and technical secondary), another such centre, at Florence, 
for research, information, the national education library, and the school 
museum, and yet another, at Rome, for the development of parent- 
teacher relationships. 

During the period under review the centres organized courses and 
meetings for the training and further training of teachers, and established 
experimental classes and schools. One such school was that for the training 
of Somali teachers, at the centre in Florence. 

The classical education directorate organized further training courses 
for teachers of foreign languages, comprising a stay in France, England, or 
Germany. A boarding school for the training of teachers of technical 
subjects was set up at the University of Naples. The directorate of anti- 


quities and fine arts arranged a course for teachers of ceramics in September, 
1954. 


TEACHING STAFF 
(op RN An act (No. 1,170) was passed on 27th Novem- 
ber, 1954, instituting 16,000 additional primary 
posts. The announcement of the successful candidates for 320 primary 
headships was pending at the close of the year under review. 

Another act (No. 160) was passed on 13th March, 1955, guarantecing 
unqualified teachers at lower, classical, and technical secondary schools 
stable conditions of service, on the lines of a recommendation adopted 
by the XVIIth International Conference on Public Education. 

The secretariats of the various categories of lower secondary school 
were reorganized, and their staffs promoted, in accordance with an act 
(No. 1,122) passed on 22nd November, 1954. 

A regulation (No. 1,234) issued on 30th August, 1954, authorized 
the promotion of deserving teachers to the maximum grade of the salary 
scale. Approval was being sought for the bill guaranteeing employment 
to the candidates who passed the last competitive examination for teaching 
posts, but for whom there were as yet no vacancies. 

An act (No. 651) was passed on 9th August, 1954, modifying the 
Staff regulations for schools of arts and crafts. 
ee os Were taken to grant teachers the cost-of-living allowances 
$ a other government officials. The coming into force of the 
Elo ee eo referred to above, will place teachers on new salary 

Oa thee ormity with the nature of their work. 


Sults of a competitive examination 764 secondary teachers 
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of technical subjects-were appointed to posts as and from 1st October, 
1954. The competitive examination, announced in 1953, for posts in 
general secondary schools, was still in progress. 

The lower secondary school selection bureau appointed the successful 
candidates in the competitive examination for 4,007 posts announced as 
vacant in a ministerial decree issued on 27th April, 1951. It also held the 
written part of the competitive examination for 9,761 posts announced 
as vacant on 22nd May, 1953. 

An act (No. 1,033) was passed instituting 14 full and 18 assistant 
professorships in universities and higher education institutes. A further 


act (No. 1,262) was passed on 24th December, 1954, instituting 85 full - 


and 200 assistant professorships. The government grant for the employ- 
ment of additional assistant professors was increased by 60,000,000 lire 
per annum, which will enable higher education establishments to fill 200 
such posts. 

An act (No. 439) was passed on 13th July, 1954, laying down that 
professors may not serve more than twice consecutively on appointment 
selection boards, and that each member of such boards may henceforth 
propose only two candidates. 

Social aid to secondary teachers is in the hands of the G. Kirner 
National Institute, a public body with its headquarters at the Ministry 
of Education. In 1953 it paid out 168,000,000 lire, covering 65,000,000 lire 
and 20,000,000 lire as ordinary and extraordinary grants respectively, 
7,000,000 lire as contributions for the education of orphans, and the 
remainder for scholarships, etc. 

Social aid to primary teachers is granted by the national institute 
(ENAM) established for the purpose by an act (No. 1,346) passed on 
21st October, 1947. It receives a government grant, and administers 
rest homes for the teachers, orphanages, etc. 


Numbers of Teachers Women teachers occupy 71% and 91% of the 
posts in government and independent primary schools respectively. 

They occupy 54% of the posts in government and independent 
secondary schools, and the trend is towards an increase of this percentage. 
At higher level, however, women occupy only just over 5% of the posts. 

At the close of the year under review there were 30,000 teachers in 
independent secondary schools, and 90,000 in government secondary 
schools. 

The number of teachers in the various categories of school were as 
follows : 


Gov. Schools Indep. Schools All Schools 

Men Total Men Total Men Total 
Nursery-infant schools — — — 26,939 — 26,939 
Primary schools we 47,098 162,994 924 10,573 48,022 173,567 
Lower secondary schools 9,800 26,150 5,150 12,450 14,950 38.600 
Vocational schools 13,500 30,600 2,050 4,250 15,550 34.850 
Upper secondary schools 6,700 11,750 3,450 5,600 10,150 17320 
Teacher tr. sec. schools . 2,600 5,850 850 4,000 3,450 9'880 
Technical institutes. . . 6,100 10,300 1,950 3,300 8,050 13,600 
Technical schools. . 2,950 5,050 540 850 3°49 5900 
Schools of fine arts 895 1,040 140 230 1035 1270 
Schools of music. . - 515 665 320 495 "835 109 
Universities 4,096 4,310 254 270 4,350 580 
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AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Scholarships and Assistance Assistance for primary pupils is provided by 
school trustees, for secondary pupils from the school funds, and for uni- 
versity students by a special welfare body. 

The primary education directorate makes grants to the school trustees, 
and gives special attention in this connection to the needs of the poorer 
communes in central and southern Italy. School bursars exist in 150 
schools, in accordance with an act (No. 457) passed on 24th January, 1947, 
and 330 school funds were established in 1954 and 67 in 1955, in accordance 
with decrees in force. 

The sum of 500,000,000 lire, moreover, was allocated for the first 
time in the year under review, towards scholarships for gifted secondary 
pupils, in accordance with article 34 of the constitution. These scholarships 
are worth between 30,000 and 60,000 lire each at lower secondary level, 
and between 70,000 and 100,000 each lire each at upper secondary level. 

A special service at the Ministry of Education, the school assistance 
bureau, makes special grants to necessitous children, to the organizers 
of courses for scholastically retarded children, and of vocational courses, 
and to pupils in secondary boarding schools. 

Assistance for university students takes the form of scholarships 
administered by the universities themselves or by a special, legally consti- 
tuted welfare body. This body also grants free board and lodging in the 
student hostels. 

Expenditures on 2,672 scholarships in 1953-1954 amounted to 
234,000,000 lire. In addition, the university welfare body was responsible 
for 20 student hostels and gave assistance to 8 universities. 

The university welfare body also spent 18,000,000 lire on medical 
attention for students. Private individuals and bodies made donations 
totalling 197,000,000 lire in the year under review. One new student 
hostel was opened at Florence and another at Naples, and the Irnerio 
University College at Bologna. 


School Meals Services School meals services are organized in primary 
schools by the school trustees in collaboration with various other school 
welfare bodies. 


Holiday Camps Holiday camps for children are organized by 
private bodies, professional associations, trade unions, etc. In the year 
under report the cabinet youth committee responsible for physical educa- 
tion, sports, and recreational activities, organized 131 seasonal and 26 daily 
camps catering for a total of 63,000 children ; some 500,000 children were 
catered for by private bodies. 


School Psychology Services School psychology services have been established 
in a the larger towns. In the period under review a school psychology 
and vocational guidance service was established at the technical education 


a a each provincial capital. In several schools combined medical, 
Psychological, and guidance services were instituted. 
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Special Schools The establishment of a national centre for the 
education of physically, psychically and sensorially handicapped children 
was under consideration in the year under review. Valuable work continued 
to be done by Pro Juventute, the body established for the care of child 
war-victims. 

A competitive examination to fill 12 vacancies on the staff of schools 
for blind children was announced. 


Youth Movements Youth movements are independent and autono- 
mous. Sports societies exist in every secondary school. In the year under 
review the cabinet youth committee referred to above organized camps, 
cruises, sight-seeing trips, etc., for 10,725 students. Several artistic and 
recreational courses were organized. 

“U.N.U.R.I.” (the Italian National University Representative 
Union) is one of the most important bodies in the youth field. 

Sports and arts societies exist at each university. Special mention 
should be made of the university dramatic societies, which held a highly 
successful congress in Parma in May, 1955. 


Study Travel A council was set up in 1952 to organize study 
travel, free or at low cost, for secondary pupils, exchanges of pupils, inter- 
national meetings, and special prize tours. 

In 1954 some 15 collective journeys were organized, in which 562 
pupils and 42 teachers took part. Two exchange journeys were made 
to English schools, and one to German schools. 

Ttalian and foreign academies of music combined to organize a number 
of international music festivals (Florence, Salzburg, etc.). 


Audio-Visual Aids Regular weekly broadcasts to primary and 
secondary schools continued to be made in the year under review. 

In addition to its routine work of distributing educational films to 
92 provincial and other centres, the independent educational film library 
sent educational films to various cultural bodies abroad, took part in 
meetings concerned with educational and other cultural films, organized 
a film-photography course in collaboration with the teacher training 
school of the University of Rome, and published additional pamphlets in 
a series on educational films (Library of the New Cinema). 


Physical Education Teacher's certificate courses on physical educa- 
tion were organized in the summer of 1954 for unqualified physical educa- 
tion instructors. 

The provincial inspectors were instructed in the year under review 
to reorganize physical education in those primary schools where for various 
reasons the subject had been neglected in the post-war years. Courses 
were held for primary teachers, on new methods of teaching the subject. 

Sports societies were established in government and independent 
secondary schools, and optional sports activities, complementing the 
obligatory physical education periods, developed considerably as a result. 
A total of 616,585 pupils (i.e., 397,704 boys and 218,881 girls) were enrolled 
in 1,905 such societies. 
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Several schools were equipped with physical education and sports 
apparatus, thanks in large part to assistance given by the Italian Olympic 
Committee. Several new gymnasiums were contructed. 


International Relations Collaboration in cultural events at home and 
abroad developed appreciably in the period under report. F 

New cultural agreements, with Japan and Greece, were added to those 
already signed with Belgium, France, Turkey, England, Austria, the 
Netherlands, Ecuador, and Bolivia. 

Some 15 new foreign schools or cultural institutions, mainly for the 
teaching of foreign languages, were opened in 1954. 

Cooperation continued with the committee for the award of Fulbright 
scholarships in the United States, and with the various foreign bodies 
responsible for the award of exchange scholarships. 

Some 320 cultural identity cards were issued, and a further 80 such 
cards were being made out for research workers proceeding to member- 
countries of the Council of Europe. 

The school correspondence bureau continued to expand. 

Valuable work was done to forward the activities of international 
bodies such as Unesco, the International Bureau of Education, and the 
C.E.C.A. The latter held a seminar in Rome on international understanding. 

One meeting was held with France, and another with Germany, on 
the revision of history textbooks in the light of the bilateral agreements ; 
preparations for a further meeting of this kind (on the history of the 
Renaissance) in Rome were being made. 

The “ European School Day” was held on 23rd March, 1955, and 
was celebrated by practically all schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


ADMINISTRATION — Legislation — Central Council for Education — 
Local Boards of Education — School Inspection — Budget — School Building 
— ORGANIZATION — Quantitative Development — Curricula and Syllabuses — 
Teaching Material and Textbooks — HIGHER EDUCATION — Number of Students 
— Number of Establishments — Number of Professors — Students Admitted — 
Structural Reforms — Placement of Students — Siudents’ Living Conditions — 
Scholarships — POPULAR EDUCATION — Further Education — Adult Education 
— Audio- Visual Education — Central Government Aid — TEACHING STAFF — 
Teacher Qualifications — Teacher Status — Salaries — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA- 
SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — School Meals Service — School Health — Education 
in Remote Districts — Education of Young Workers — Handicapped Children 
—- Depression in Mines and Education 


ADMINISTRATION 


Legislation The law concerning temporary measures for 
securing political neutrality of education at schools for children of com- 
pulsory school age aims to defend education in such schools from the. 
undue influence of any political party and to protect the independence 
of the teachers in these schools. Moreover, through the partial amendment 
of the special regulations concerning educational personnel, teachers in 
public schools will be subject to the same restrictions as those in national 
schools with regard to their political activities. 

The law on the promotion of education in remote districts provides 
that the State shall subsidize the local government authorities in respect 
of improvement of education, security of educational personnel, and 
educational facilities and equipment. 

Another law promulgated in 1954 concerning attendance at schools for 
the deaf, the blind and the handicapped, provides that the State and the 
local public authorities shall give financial assistance to children of the 
age range of these schools, this provision to apply from the time when the 
compulsory system for attendance at schools for the handicapped is 
enforced. 

In order to develop nutritional aid to schoolchildren, the law on the 
school lunch system stipulates how the expenses in this connection shall 
be shared and the amount of the State subsidy. 

In addition to the above-mentioned laws, the following laws were 
promulgated in 1953 and came into force in 1954: 

The law concerning the promotion of science education provides for 
State and other subsidies to improve facilities and equipment for science 
education. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International C 
on Public Education by Mr. Y. Tanaka, Delegate of the Japanese oe 
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ponding percentage at the close of the year under review was 7.9% (men 
5.1%, women 10.3%). 
The record of the literacy campaign since 1945 is as follows: 


Date Population Literates Illiterates ES 

15th August, 1945 (Liberation) . . . 10,253,138 ` 2,272,236 7,980,902 77.8% 
15th August, 1948 (Foundation of the 

Goyernment) .......... 13,087,405 7,676,325 5,411,080 41.3% 
18th March, 1954 (before the all-out 

AMRIT, hias e a ae dts) S 12,269,739 9,124,480 3,145,259 25.6% 
31st March, 1954 (after the all-out 

Cammpaien)i e sfe o kuk e a eA, 12,269,739 11,096,595 1,173,144 9.6% 


Since 1952 adult schools have been successively established, and 
although there was some difference between those in rural and urban 
communities with regard to the syllabuses, yet the courses were all on 
12 subjects. One or more of the schools are scattered in every local pro- 
vince and Seoul. They are operated with the funds furnished by the national 
government and the respective provincial governments and also partly 
by tuition fees. The activities of these schools are remarkable and, for 
instance, the Inchon adult school alone houses 1,300 persons. 

The students at home during the summer and winter vacations are 
encouraged and requested to contribute to the fundamental education 
of the provincial population by assisting the government's activities in 
this field. In 1954, 17,404 students helped 101,110 persons to become 
literate, and gave 46,107 hours of lessons. 

The Ministry has thus far distributed some 300,000 volumes of books 
to rural districts to lay the foundation for the eventual establishment of 
simple libraries. The Ministry is planning to supply more volumes whenever 
opportunities arise. 

Ever since its establishment as a corporate juridical person, the 
Korean Adult Education Association has contributed to the adult education 
in Korea as no other establishment of the sort could have done. After 
a period of hibernation due to the war and its aftermaths it resumed its 
full function gradually. Its aims are as follows: more literacy and en- 
lightenment ; the establishment and operation of civic schools and higher 
civic schools ; the training and retraining of future adult education leaders ; 
the publication of periodicals suitable for the less privileged section of the 
population. 

Civic schools are intended to educate those citizens, who have passed 
the school age without receiving primary education. At the close of the 
year under review such schools, including those under operation by the 
Korean Adult Education Association and other provincial foundations, 
numbered 2,680, their enrolments 188,984, and their teachers 7,005. 

_ Something should be said about the higher civic schools. In view 
of its backwardness, the reconstruction of Korea on the basis of democracy 
is possible only through the improvement of regional culture groups- 
Bearing this in mind, the higher civic schools have been established to 
serve the training of community leaders at the regional level. All the 
pues ae schools were established either by the Korean Adult Education 

ation or other private foundations. At the close of the year under 


ce. Qe numbered 490, their enrolments 56,361, and their 
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LEBANON 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


Budget — Quantitative Development — School Building — Teacher Training 
— New Curricula Proposed 


Budget As the result of the endeavours made by the 
government, increases have been made in the national education budget 
at frequent intervals. The figures for 1955 are as follows (in Lebanese 
pounds) : 


£L 

Gentralsadministration yi io) Se es sane en 1,742,360 
Fisher normal schools: ret ao ema ont ee oes 472,500 
Primary education directorate. . . . . . . . . 11,482,770 
Technical education directorate ........ 994,500 
Secondary education directorate ........ 694,166 
Teacher training directorate. ......... 341,295 
Sports and scouting directorate ........ 295,466 
Aintiquitiestdirectorate. A e o 973,200 
IACAdEMY OMISIONES it yk. E 217,650 
National library sip See e 158,500 

¡Lota 17,372,407 


It is planned to increase the 1956 budget by 15%. In the year under 
review, moreover, a separately administered school building fund of 
£L 1,000,000 was instituted (see below for details). Two new technical 
schools and fifty primary schools are to be built. 


Quantitative Development Primary and secondary enrolments for the 
school year 1953-1954 (the figures for the year under review are not yet 
available) were as follows : 


rima and a 
Education 
Government schools . . . . 100,249 6,546 
(incl. 68,989 boys) (incl. 4,229 boys) 
Independent schools ... . 124,840 19,013 


(incl. 66,208 boys) (inel. 12,073 boys) 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Confere: 
Public Education by Mr. F. Rma, Delegate of the Lebanese government. = 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


ADMINISTRATION — Education Directorate — Budget — School Building — 
ORGANIZATION — Primary Education — Quantitative Development — Voca- 
tional Education — CURRICULA AND MetHops — Curriculum Laboratories =- 
The Filipino Language — Music and Art Education — Home Economics — 
General Secondary Curriculum — TEACHING STAFF — Training — Conditions 
of Service — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — Health Edu- 
cation — Physical Education — New Method of Community Education — 
Adult Education 


ADMINISTRATION 


Education Directorate A second Assistant Director of Public Schools 
Was appointed during the year under review to be responsible for coordinat- 


ing all activities in connection with vocational and pre-vocational phases 
of Philippine education. 


Budget Until the proposed foundation for financing 


public education has become law, the financial support of Philippine 
public schools will continue to depend on the Philippine congress. For 
the 1954-1955 fiscal year, the amount earmarked for education was 
168,299,455 pesos, which was roughly one third of the total national 
budget, and represented an increase of 12,485,855 pesos over the school 
appropriation for the preceding year. The per pupil expenditure for the 
same period was 47.61 pesos as against 43.51 pesos for the year before. 
Education estimates for the fiscal year 1955-1956 amount to 174,916,820 
pesos and represent an increase of 6,617,365 over the appropriation for 
the previous fiscal year. 


School Building Owing to the lack of housing facilities resulting 
from the havoc wrought by the second world war, typhoons, and other 
recent calamities affecting the Philippines, the government decided to 
embark on a five-year building programme, the necessary funds for which 
are sanctioned by the Republic Act No. 1200. In carrying out this pro- 
gramme, the manufacture of pre-fabricated school buildings has proved 
beneficial. At the close of the year under review, a total of 1,575 pre- 
fabricated building units had been allocated to different schools in the 
Islands. Also during the year 538 buildings of the usual type had been 


constructed, this figure being almost double that of 292 reported for the 
preceding year. 


* \ 


1 From the re 


pines. port sent by the Department of Education of the Philip- 
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ORGANIZATION 


Primary Education No essential change in the structure of the 
primary school setup was registered for the period under review. However, 
some of the changes contemplated in the preceding years were carried out. 
For instance, the so-called 5-3 plan (5 teachers for 3 classes) and the 3-2 
plan (3 teachers for 2 classes) are now being used by many schools. The 
average number of pupils per teacher was 39,-as compared with 40 for the 
year 1953-1954. 


Quantitative At the opening of the school year in June, 1954, 
Development many pupils were refused admission into the 
public schools owing to lack of accommodation, equipment, and teachers. 
However, funds to meet such eventuality were provided in the annual 
education budget so that, shortly after the start of the school year, 695 
extension classes were organized to accommodate all pupils of school age 
not admitted to the regular classes. 

The following comparative data shows the situation in the public 
school system during the school years 1953-1954 and 1954-1955 as regards 
enrolment, number of teachers, and number of schools : 


No. of Pupils No. of Teachers No. of Schools 
as shoe! 1953-1954 1954-1955 1953-1954 1954-1955 1953-1954 1954-1955 
Primary . . 3,354,970 3,301,026 87,609 88,682 24,826 25,265 
Secondary . 220,836 228,430 8,306 8,775 356 361 
Collegiate . 4,935 5,800 250 353 15 36 


Total 3,580,741 3,535,256 96,165 97,810 25,197 25,651 


Vocational Education Major accomplishments in the field of vocational 
education during the year under review were as follows : (1) Holding ofa 
work conference for agriculture and trade superintendents and principals, 
as well as for heads of vocational and related subjects in agricultural 
and trade schools, with a view to orienting them concerning the various 
administrative and supervisory problems related to personnel, instruction, 
financing, budgeting, curriculum, etc. (2) Revision of the teachers curri- 
cula for arts and trades, the secondary agriculture curriculum and the 
agriculture teachers’ education curriculum. (3) Regional in-service edu- 
cation of teachers for which leadership courses were conducted in various 
strategic places in the Philippines. (4) Raising the categories of certain 
vocational schools into national schools of arts and trades, and conversion 
of the Camarines Sur Agricultural High School into the Camarines Sur 
Regional Agricultural School. (5) Establishment of five national agricul- 
tural schools in different suitable localities in the Philippines. (6) Improve- 
ment of instruction as a result of the receipt from the ICA-NEC (formerly 
FOA-PHILCUSA aid programme) by 35 trade and technical schools and 
35 agricultural and rural secondary schools of an assortment of farm tools, 
machinery, equipment, technical books, and other instructional materials” _ 
and supplies, etc. (7) Improvement of the guidance and placement service 


in schools. 
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The law on school libraries, which provides for State and other 
subsidies necessary for the improvement of facilities and equipment of 
school libraries and for the purchase of books and periodicals. 

A new law regulating State and other subsidies for the promotion 
of part-time education in upper secondary schools and through corres- 
pondence education. 


Central Council The Central Council for Education, which is 
for Education the highest advisory organ to the Ministry of 
Education, continued during 1954 to deliberate on the most important 
problems concerning education in Japan, and submitted reports on the 
salaries of teachers in compulsory education schools, the selection of 
students for admission to universities and colleges, special education, 
and education in remote districts, and on teaching Kana letters. 


Local Boards of Education Boards of education in cities, towns and villages 
are now well organized and active. In June, 1954, they numbered 8,708, 
a decrease of 1,143, or a little more than 10%, as compared with the figure 
for 1953. This was caused by the annexation of local communities in 
cities, towns and villages, numbering as many as 761 annexations during 
the period 1st October, 1953, and 1st June, 1954. 


School Inspection In Japan, 87.7% of the boards of education in 
cities, towns and villages have their independent superintendents ; even 
in the case of small towns and villages with a population of less than 
2,500, 82.2% of such boards employ their own superintendents. In 1954, 
39.9% of all boards of education were employing full-time superintendents, 
as compared with 33.5% in 1953. As many as 486, or 5.6% of the total 
number of boards of education, also employed teacher-consultants. 


Budget The total budget of the Ministry of Education 
for 1954 was 119,000 million yen, corresponding to 12% of the total State 
budget of 999,800 million yen, and showing an increase of 12,800 million 
yen in comparison with the total budget for 1953. 

The main items of increase were as follows : 11,000 million yen shared 
by the National Treasury for the salaries of teachers employed in com- 
pulsory education, 400 million yen as subsidy to the Japan Scholarship 
Society, 380 million yen to subsidize the cost of equipment for the pro- 
motion of science education, 270 million yen for the improvement of 
school libraries, and 230 million yen as subsidy for equipment for vocational 
education at upper secondary schools. 

According to the accounts for the 1953 fiscal year, the State and local 
government spent 329,400 million yen (19.86% of the total expenses for 
administration) on public education, representing an increase of 55,200 
million yen, as compared with the figure for 1952, or an actual increase 
ao million yen taking into consideration the fluctuation of monetary 


School ildi 
Soo Sailing The total surface of school building (i.e., class- 


a r aaia rooms, etc.) for the school year 1954 was 21,657,164 
E E A Owing an increase of 852,120 tsubo (4.09%) compared with the 
g or the preceding year. (One fsubo is approximately 35.6 square 
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feet.) Of this surface, primary school buildings covered 11,659,698 tsubo, 
lower secondary school buildings 5,775,683 tsubo, and upper secondary 
school buildings 3,352,500 tsubo (increases respectively of 3.8%, 3.6%, 
and 5%). 

In spite of this increase in the total surface as compared with that 
of the preceding year, the floor space per pupil was only 0.99 isubo for 
primary schools (1 tsubo in 1953), and 1.01 fsubo for lower secondary 
schools (1.07 fsubo in 1953), the increase in the total surface not being 
sufficient to keep pace with the increasing number of pupils. This state 
of affairs made it necessary to continue the double-shift system of classes 
in 3,589 primary schools and 1,649 lower secondary schools, representing 
13% and 12% respectively of the total number of such schools. 

Publicly-owned school buildings considered dangerous because of 
their age covered 2,929,351 fsubo (13.1% of the total surface). Primary 
school buildings in poor condition covered 2,299,206 tsubo (17.6%), lower 
secondary school buildings 226,469 tsubo (4.6%), and upper secondary 
school buildings 337,976 tsubo (10.8%). In order to remedy this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs, the Ministry of Education decided during the year 
under review to increase the floor space per pupil to 0.9 isubo for primary 
schools and to 1.08 tsubo for lower secondary schools. However, the 
budget appropriation for school building was only approximately 
6,900,000,000 yen, a decrease of 400,000,000 yen, as compared with that 
of the preceding year. 


ORGANIZATION 


Quantitative Development During the 1954 school year, there were 610,000 
children in the kindergartens (an increase of 20% in comparison with 
1953), 11,750,000 in the primary schools (5% increase), 5,660,000 in the 
lower secondary schools (9% increase), and 2,540,000 in the upper secondary 
schools, including both the full-time and part-time systems (8% increase). 
Attendance was as high as 99.7% at primary and lower secondary schools, 
both of which are compulsory. 

The total number of children enrolled at special schools, which became 
compulsory as from the beginning of the 1955 school year, was 26,485 
(an increase of 2,173, or 9%, as compared with 1953). 

In the primary schools 1.18%, and in the lower secondary schools 
3.17% of the pupils were absent for fifty or more days continuously during 
the course of the year, on account of sickness, parents’ lack of under- 
standing, or the family’s financial situation, etc. 

In 1954, the total number of primary and lower secondary schools 
functioning was 58,056, representing an increase of 2,064, or 3.7%, as 
compared with 1953. The increase was particularly marked with regard 
to kindergartens which numbered 4,471 (an increase of 981 or 28%). 
The increase in the number of primary and lower secondary schools was 
249 and 88 respectively. 

The number of teachers employed in the primary and lower secondary 
schools was 738,170 in 1954, as compared with 709,218 in 1953 (an increase 
of 4,7%). There was an increase of 27% in the number of kindergarten 
mistresses, and 2.4%, 4.1%, 2.6%, and 6.7% in the number of teachers in 
primary, lower secondary, upper secondary, and special schools respectively. 
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Women represented 38% of the total number of teachers in Japan, 
and 92% of teachers in kindergartens, 44% in primary schools, 24% in 
lower secondary schools, and 18% in upper secondary schools. 

Pupils who completed the lower secondary school course in March, 
1954, numbered 1,531,488 (a decrease of 12% as compared with 1953). 
Of these, 50% (48% in 1953) contined their studies in upper secondary 
schools. 

The number of pupils leaving the upper secondary schools at the 
same period was 680,191 (an increase of 94,424, or 16%, as compared 
with 1953); of these 134,106 continued their studies at university level 
(19% more than in 1953), 73% in universities, 22% in junior colleges, 
and 5% in various other institutions. 


Curricula and Syllabuses With the restoration of peace, the need for 


improving school curricula was particularly felt, and examination of the 
existing curricula, with a view to revision, continued into 1954, social 
studies being one of the first subjects tackled. Asa result of the publication, 
in 1953, of the Ministry of Education’s pamphlet “ Principles concerning 
the Improvement of Social Studies ”, a sub-committee was appointed 
to study the revision of the syllabus. The sub-committee twice published 
an interim report in 1954 clarifying the objectives and contents of the 
T social studies syllabus which was to be brought into operation in 
1955. 

The major points of revision of the social studies syllabus in primary 
schools were as follows : (1) the syllabus was to be made easier to under- 
stand and to handle; (2) whereas formerly too much emphasis was placed 
on social structures and functions, more attention was in future to be 
given to the individual's free-will and voluntary effort; (3) greater care 
was to be paid in the lower grades to enriching the pupil's personal life 
and moral sense, and in the upper grades to developing his consciousness 
as a member of the community and the State and his understanding of 
other peoples ; (4) geography and history were to be taught systematically 
and adapted to the different grade levels ; (5) an effort was to be made to 
enable the pupils to understand clearly the political, economic and social 
problems with which they are confronted, to recognize the rights and the 
duties of the individual, the significance of labour, and the position of the 
Emperor, etc. 

With regard to the revision of the social studies syllabus in the lower 
secondary schools, (1) only the essential items were to be retained ; (2) 
continuity with the primary school syllabus was to be assured ; (3) more 
flexibility was to be introduced into the teaching of the various units 
comprising social studies (geographical, historical, political, economic, 
and social) ; (4) consideration was to given to enabling the pupils to develop 
the spirit of international peace and cooperation, to learn to become better 
world citizens, and to increase the love of their own country. 

The problems of the upper secondary school curricula were discussed 
at the curriculum conference. A first report, demonstrating the fundamen- 
tal principle of revision was submitted in October, 1954, and the second, 
Siving concrete examples of curriculum building for regular courses of 
study, in February, 1955. On the basis of these reports, the Ministry of 
Education decided to replace the former general and current problems 
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sections of the social studies syllabus by other subjects to be taken by 
all pupils. The new system will come into force in 1956 with the first 
year group and be progressively applied to the other classes. In accord- 
ance with this decision, work has begun of revising the courses of study 
in various other subjects. 

As school excursions are a part of the regular school programme and 
have resulted in a certain number of accidents, the Ministry of Education 
is examining and revising the regulations dealing with school excursions. 


Teaching Material In October, 1954, expenses for teaching material 
and Textbooks in primary schools amounted to 25,000,000,000 
yen (46.7% of the minimum standard), and for lower secondary schools 
to 11,600,000,000 (35.9% of the minimum standard). 

There were school libraries in 15,960 primary schools (or 60% of the 
total number of schools), 9,126 lower secondary schools (70.7%) and 
3,694 upper secondary schools (74.7%). The average number of books 
per library was 657 in primary schools, 982 in lower secondary schools, 
and 2,550 in upper secondary schools. 

The Minister of Education authorizes the textbooks to be used in 
schools. Under the current system, however, teachers are experiencing 
difficulties in selection owing to the great variety of the textbooks available. 
Consequently, preparations for a revision of the system of textbook author- 
ization and selection are being made. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Number of Students In 1954, higher educational establishments were 
attended by 581,056 students (an increase of 44,969, or 8.4%, as compared 
with 1953). Of these, women students represented only 17%, students of 
independent universities 61%, and evening students 17% of the total 
number; 74,764 students were enrolled in the junior colleges. Post- 
graduate students increased by 14% compared with the previous year, 
and numbered 14,926 in the year under review. 


Number of Establishments Higher education establishments numbered 482 
in 1954, and included 227 universities and 225 junior colleges, thus showing 
an increase of 1 university and 27 junior colleges over the figure for 1953. 
The State and the prefectures owned 164 of these establishments, while 
the remaining 318 were owned by private individuals. 


Number of Professors The teaching staff numbered 60,494, including 
41,537 full-time and 18,957 part-time professors and lecturers, an increase 
of 2,596 as compared with 1953. 


Students Admitted In April, 1954, 596,461 students applied for 
admission to universities (an increase of 89,050, or 17%, compared with 
the number in 1953) ; of these 135,833 (an increase of 5,985, or 5%) were 
accepted. 

The number of applicants for enrolment in junior colleges was 71,274 
in 1954 (an increase of 9,421, or 15%, compared with the previous year) ; 
of these 36,358, or 51%, were admitted (an increase of 3,391, or 10%). 
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Structural Reforms Demands from business and industrial circles 
have led to a reform of the higher education system. After the war, the 
selection of university applicants was based on the results of an aptitude 
test conducted throughout Japan, an entrance test by the university 
concerned, and the academic records from the upper secondary schools 
attended. It was decided to abolish the aptitude test and to allow each 
university to set its own test as and from the 1955 school year. 

Another reform which will take effect as from 1955 deals with the 
medical and dentistry courses which were considered unsatisfactory. The 
course for each has now been prolonged to six years or more and will 
consist of two years of general culture prior to four years of professional 
training. In certain circumstances, students of other faculties will be 
able to follow the general culture course before beginning their profes- 
sional training. 

The University Chartering Council has agreed to the establishment 
of 19 more junior colleges as from 1955. 

In June, 1954, the Ministry of Education determined the minimum 
educational programme for the junior colleges with the object of streng- 


thening and adjusting the literature, commercial economics, engineering, 
and home-making courses. 


Placement of Students The number of students graduating from uni- 
versities and colleges, including junior colleges, amounted to 128,205 in 
the spring of 1955 (an increase of 16,259, or 14.5%, as compared with 
1954). Owing to the prevailing economic depression, only 68,670, or 53% 
were able to find employment (as compared with 81,635, or 73%, in 1954). 
In view of the ever-increasing number of students, placement is likely 
to become more difficult still. For this reason, it will be necessary to 
give university students a practical training which will enable them to 
be directed towards various industrial fields. The Ministry of Education 
has, therefore, been in touch with the Japanese Federation of Managers’ 
Associations with the object of drawing up minimum requirements for 
a rational training programme. 


Students’ Living Conditions The economic depression has also affected the 
life of the students, the majority of them being obliged to find paid em- 
ployment in order to pay for their studies. According to an investigation 
conducted by the Ministry of Education in 1953, as many as 59% were 
working as well as studying. Another 12.4% were unable to continue 
their studies through lack of paid employment. As the economic depression 
has restricted the possibilities of employment, many of the students have 
been obliged to accept whatever jobs are available, to the detriment of 
their health. The Japan Scholarship Association is endeavouring to find 
suitable employment for such students, but there is nevertheless a demand 
for establishing a students’ health insurance system. 


Scholarships The schol 
students in financial diffi 
In 1954, the Ja 
students, 
of 218,29 


arship and loan system for assisting 
culties has become more and more necessary. 
1 apan Scholarship Association awarded grants to 96,383 
in addition to the grants already awarded, thus making a total 
6 students receiving financial aid. A total of 900,000,000 yen 
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was loaned to 76,046 senior high students and 142,250 college students. 
Financial aid to war orphans was continued and as many as 3,861 of them 
who were students received financial assistance in 1954. In addition to the 
assistance given by the Japan Scholarship Association, various private 
organizations and public bodies have recently been active in providing 
scholarship or loan programmes. 


POPULAR EDUCATION 


Further Education The branches of further education which received 
most attention from the Ministry of Education in 1954 were: (1) youth 
education, especially classes for working youth; (2) adult education ; 
(3) audio-visual education ; and (4) improvement and expansion of facilities 
for social education. 

The total amount spent on social education by the State and the 
local governments was 8,000,000,000 yen, of which 4% represented the 
participation of the State, 22% that of the prefectural governments, and 
74%, that of the city, town and village authorities. 

Under existing circumstances, about 80% of the youths between 
the ages of 15 and 25 do not pursue their studies beyond the lower se- 
condary school level. In order to provide such youths with an opportunity 
for vocational training and further general culture, the city, town and 
village authorities have established youth classes. Since 1952, the central 
government has borne part of the expenses incurred in running such classes 
which in 1954 numbered 16,158, or 12% more than in 1953, and had an 
enrolment of 1,064,000 students, an increase of 8% compared with the 
1953 figure. 


Adult Education Various courses of adult education are conducted 
by the central government, local boards of education, public halls, libraries 
and universities. The most popular are the social education course with 
its emphasis on cultural and vocational education, the course dealing 
with scientific education, the university extension course providing 
technical knowledge, and the workers” cultural course aiming to improve 
the general and vocational education of workers. The Ministry of Education 
has entrusted the local governments and the universities with the establish- 


ment of 339 courses for adult education. 


Audio-Visual Education Equipment for audio-visual education has been 
installed in schools and in more than 20% of citizen’s public halls through- 
out Japan. In 1954, there were 398 centres supplying audio-visual aids 
for both school and social education. During the same period, 480 series 
of educational films were produced, and the Ministry of Education selected 
119 series of educational films, 40 series of ordinary films and some series 
of slides and plays suitable from the educational point of view. The 
social education radio programme was broadcast 312 times in 1954 through 


33 radio stations. 


Central Government Aid Since 1951, the central government has sub- 
sidized part of the expenses incurred by cities, towns and villages in the 
construction of social educational facilities such as libraries, public halls, 
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museums, etc. As at April, 1954, 80% of these localities were provided 
with public halls of which there were 6,132 (5% more than in 1953). 
Government subsidies were also provided to help rebuild the social edu- 
cation facilities damaged during the 1952 storms and floods, and by the 
end of the year under review public halls, libraries and museums had 
been completed in 14 prefectures. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Qualifications The educational personnel certification law was 
radically revised in 1954 as follows : (1) the existing four types of certificates 
were reduced to two by the elimination of the temporary certificates ; 
(2) the number of credits obtained at the university by teachers in training 
were distributed differently so as to increase the number of credits required 
for subjects in which the student is specializing as distinct from the teacher 
training subjects; (3) a teacher’s years of experience can be converted 
into credits when he wishes to obtain'a higher grade certificate ; (4) cer- 
tificates for the posts of principal, superintendent and teacher consultant 
were abolished and replaced by the provisions for the necessary qualifica- 
tions for appointment to such posts. 


Teacher Status Formerly, the regulations concerning the political 
activities of teachers in national schools and those in publicly-owned 
schools differed considerably since the latter were subject to the restrictions 
laid down in the law dealing with local public service. Henceforth, 
teachers in both categories of schools will have the same status and be 
subject to the same restrictions. 


Salaries The salary basis for teachers was revised in 
1954 and teachers were classified in three categories ; namely, university, 
upper secondary school, and lower secondary and primary school teachers. 

The salaries of teachers in publicly-owned schools are stipulated by 
prefectural regulations, and consequently vary from one prefecture to 
another. The financial situation of certain prefectures has sometimes made 
it difficult for the teachers to receive their due. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Meals Service In November, 1954, 9,718 primary and 931 lower 
secondary schools, making a total of 10,649 schools, were serving a school 
lunch. The number of pupils benefiting from the school lunch was 6,946,177 
in the primary schools and 338,143 in the lower secondsry schools, making 
a total of 7,284,320 (an increase of 591,823 as compared with 1953). 

Schools serving lunches represented 36% of the total number of 
schools (29.78% in 1953), and the number of pupils benefiting from the 
meals represented 57.4% (54.98% in 1953) of the total number of pupils, 
an increase of about 2% compared with the previous year. 

The number of pupils receiving a full lunch increased by 930,795, and 


of those taking milk by 227,020, while the number who only had a partial 
lunch (soup, etc.) decreased by 565,992. 
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The law dealing with school lunches, promulgated in 1954, was im- 
mediately put into practice, some 50,000,000 yen being set aside by the 
government towards financing the school lunch programme in primary 
schools. The problem of the parents’ participation in the cost of the 
meals, which in 1953 was 797 yen per pupil, and that of extending the 
service to the lower secondary schools, have still to be solved. 


School Health ; In the interests of health promotion, school- 
children are examined physically every year. The law stipulates that 
each school shall have a health room or clinic and by January, 1954, 
minimum standards for such a room had been established. A school 
doctor and a school dentist must also be available. 


Education in | Primary and lower secondary schools in mountain- 
Remote Districts ous and other geographically ill-favoured dis- 
tricts, where transport is difficult, are often insufficiently equipped, and 
38% of the primary school teachers and 36% of lower secondary school 
teachers are only assistant teachers. The law concerning the promotion 
of education in remote districts, which was passed in June, 1954, aims 
to remedy this state of affairs. The measures to be adopted include : 
(a) the government ’s liability to establish eleven teacher training institu- 
tions with a one-year course in Hokkaido and eight other prefectures ; 
(b) the construction of houses for teachers in such districts ; (c) special 
service allowances for teachers assigned to such districts; and (d) the 
State contribution of one half of the expenses for the construction of 
special facilities at 200 schools which will also be used as social education 
centres. 


Education of In March, 1954, 43% of ‘the 1,531,488 pupils 
Young Workers leaving the lower secondary schools continued 
their studies in the upper secondary schools, while 57% entered paid 
employment. It was for these working youths that part-time and corres- 
pondence courses at upper secondary level were organized. The 105,812 
pupils enrolled in the part-time courses represented 6.3% of the total 
number of pupils receiving upper secondary school education. 

The law dealing with part-time and correspondence courses at upper 
secondary level came into force in the year under review, and the govern- 
ment therefore allocated 91,889,000 yen for expenses incurred in organizing 
part-time courses and 9,402,000 yen for correspondence courses. Corres- 
pondence tuition was extended to cover 23 subjects exclusive of health 
and physical education and agricultural economics. Physics, chemistry 
and handicrafts are to be added in 1955. 


Handicapped Children In May, 1954, there were 1,400,000 mentally 
and physically handicapped children of school age in Japan. Since 1954, 
compulsory schooling in the special classes for the deaf and the blind 
was extended to include the first year of the upper secondary school. 
Nevertheless, the percentage of attendance remains very low (in 1953 
it was only 37% for the blind and 47% for the deaf at primary level). 
Consequently, it was decided that the State or the prefectural government 
concerned should meet the whole or half of the cost of school textbooks, 
school lunch programme and transportation of handicapped children. 
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Depression in Mines The economic depression in the mining districts 
= and Education has had serious repercussions on education, 


esulting in pupils’ long absences from school, malnutrition, difficulty 
" ae. purchasing textbooks and school supplies, and an ever-increasing 
d number of maladjusted children. In the Nagasaki prefecture, the number 
E y of undernourished children represented 4.66% of the pupils in primary 
l < schools and 7% of the pupils in lower secondary schools. Much the same 
state of affairs exists in the northern Kyushu, Yamaguchi, Ibaraki, and 
i Hokkaido prefectures, and in other mining districts throughout Japan. 
As measures to counteract these conditions were urgently needed, 
the Ministry of Education decided to bear the full cost of education in 
these districts, to encourage those schools who had not already done so 
to organise a school lunch programme, and to abolish school fees for 
upper secondary school pupils. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954! 


Compulsory Education — Lower Secondary Education — Upper Secondary E 


Education — Higher Education — Professors Qualification Board — Teacher 
Training and Further Training — Special Schools — Study Abroad — Voca- 
tional Education — Curricula, Syllabuses — Textbooks — Unkra Assistance 
— Adult Education 


Compulsory Education The constitution and education law stipulate 
that as from January, 1950, all children from 6 to 12 must be educated 
compulsorily free of charge for six years, and that the parents or guardians 
of the children are responsible. This programme did not succeed, however, 
because of the war. By the end of 1953, out of the school-age population 
of 3,025,198, 2,300,000 or 76% were enrolled. With the cessation of hosti- 
lities, the children of school age began to increase in number, reaching 
2,703,531 or 89.3% as on 1st April, 1954. 

At the close of the year under review there were 4,062 primary schools. 
This number is inadequate. To secure the solution of this urgent problem 
as completely and as thoroughly as possible, the Ministry of Education 
adopted the following plan for the coming six years. 

Enrolments in primary schools will be gradually increased till all 
school-age children are able to attend school. 

The number of classrooms, teachers and school buildings must be 
increased parallel with the formation of the school districts. 

The number of pupils in one class should not exceed 60. The necessary 
number of teachers will be secured as stipulated by the education law. 

During the next six years, three-fifths of the lacking classrooms will 
be built, as also the classrooms needed to meet the demands caused by 
the natural increase of the school-age population. 

To those needy pupils who cannot afford to meet their school ex- 
penses, textbooks and meals must be supplied free of charge. 

Funds needed for compulsory education must be secured for the 
economic security of teachers and for scholarships. They will be provided 
both by the national government and by local self-governing organizations. 

A curriculum committee established in March, 1953, recommended 
new education which stressed individual differences, all-rounded person- 
ality, and individual needs and desires, in short, a new education based 
upon the child and its life rather than upon the teacher, books, and bookish 
knowledge. This recommendation was adopted by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and was being incorporated into Korean education. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr, CHune W. Cuo, Delegate of the government 
of the Republic of Korea. 
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hygienically unsatisfactory. A census taken in October, 1954, showed 
that, at that time, there were 42,028 children receiving free meals and 
221,617 receiving meals on payment. The opportunity of taking milk, 
which is provided free, is available to almost all pupils and about 88% of 
them take it. 


s 
Child Guidance Service There are now 29 child guidance clinics in the 
country. The number of education authorities who employ their own 
psychologists continues to increase and more and more advantage is 
being taken of the facilities offered by these clinics. 


Handicapped Children In March, 1955, the Secretary of State published 
his views on the recommendations made by the Advisory Council on 
Education in Scotland in their reports on the education of the various 
categories of handicapped children. This circular lays down the lines along 
which it is hoped that primary and secondary education for handicapped 
pupils will be developed. The number of special schools for handicapped 
pupils of all types was 81 at the close of the year under review. 


UNITED STATES 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-19551 


INTRODUCTION — Fundamental Concepts — Office of Education — White 


House Conference — ADMINISTRATION — Finance — School Building and 
Equipment — School District Reorganization — ORGANIZATION — Compulsory 
Education — Increasing Enrolments — Primary Education — Secondary 
Education — Higher Education — Adult Education — Extended School Services 


— Education of Indian Children — CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS — 
Primary Education — Higher Education — Audio-Visual Education — Co- 
operative Education — TEACHING STAFFS Supply Training — AUXILIARY 
AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — Exceptional Children — Health and 
Medical Programmes — School Lunch Programmes — Libraries — INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION — Developments —- CONCLUSION 


INTRODUCTION ` 


Fundamental Concepts Education in the United States is founded on 
three basic principles. Educational opportunities should be made 
available to everyone, so that those who so desire may take advantage 
of these opportunities in developing themselves ; education is so necessary 
to freedom and human welfare that it has an essential role to play in the 
life of every individual ; education is the responsibility of the people and 
is vested in state and local authorities. 


Office of Education The Office of Education, which is part of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, administers federal 
grants to educational institutions ; conducts nation-wide research studies 
and surveys; publishes statistical reports on educational problems ; 
advises congressional committees, state and local school officials, and 
other persons, on educational matters; and assists private educational 
groups, writing articles for their publications and delivering addresses at 


their conferences. 


White House Conference One of the most significant developments during 
the year under review was the preparation for the White House Conference 
on Education, which will be held late in 1955, and be attended by 2,000 
representative educators and other interested citizens who will consider, 
and report to the President on, important and pressing problems in the 
field of education. By the close of the year 48 states and 4 territories 
had already made plans for local conferences preliminary to the national 


conference. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Henry I. Witter, Delegate of the United 


States government. 
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Lower Secondary Education Secondary education comprises three years of 
lower secondary education, and a similar period of upper secondary 
“education. The opportunity of secondary education is open to everybody 
who so desires. Every year about 300,000 children finish their primary 
course and about one half of them apply for secondary education, but 
only some 85% can be accepted. Competitive selection examinations are 
given, the degree of competition being different according to the number 
of schools in each locality. In view of the economic rehabilitation of 
Korea, parents are increasingly anxious to give their children advanced 
education. In order to meet this aspiration, the Ministry is doing its best 
to increase and expand secondary education. The financial difliculties, 
however, of present-day Korea make it difficult to realize it as desired. 

Secondary schools are maintained by public or private funds. The 
expenditures of public schools are defrayed from government subsidies 
plus tuition fees collected according to regulations, and remaining deficits 
are very frequently supplemented by the aid of the parent-teacher 
associations. Private schools are supported by private foundations, and 
in this case also the deficits are very frequently supplemented by the aid 
of the parent-teacher associations. 


The number of lower secondary schools established in 1954 was 
as follows : 


Boys Girls 
Government schools . . . 75 6 
Government classes .. . 669 90 
Independent schools . . . 27 6 
Independent classes .. . 195 66 


Lower secondary schools suffered the same degree of damage caused 
by the war as primary schools. Shortage of classrooms forces the schools 
to accommodate more than 60 students in one classroom. Lack of funds 
prevents the schools from employing as many teachers as desired. Most 
teachers have to conduct 24 periods a week (one school period is 50 mi- 
nutes). Naturally, therefore, they have no time to make adequate pre- 
colo es be approved by the Ministry of Education. o 

The lower secondary curriculum has been drawn up in the same spirit 
as that described under the head of the primary school. A new ea 
project for lower secondary schools was started on 20th April, 1954. 
emphasizes individuality and respects special abilities. 


Upper Secondary Education Those who have completed a lower secondary 
school course are qualified to enter an upper secondary school. Since only 
about 71% of lower secondary graduates can be admitted, competitive 
entrance examinations have to be given. The upper secondary schools 
are subdivided into those that offer liberal arts education and those that 
offer vocational education. The financial difficulties are similar to those 
of the lower secondary schools. One classroom of most of the upper 
Secondary schools contains more than 60 students and most teachers 
gust more than 20 classes a week, which is of course a heavy burden 
4 them. The students rely upon textbooks of the same nature as those 

Sed in the lower secondary schools. Under the special circumstances 


y 
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of the present situation, the students receive military training four hours 
a week. Most of the upper secondary graduates are desirous of entering 
institutions of higher education. As things stand now, only 44% are 
admitted. The number of upper secondary schools in 1953 and 1954 was 
as follows : 


1953 1954 
Government schools . . . 101 121 
Government classes . . , 964 1,195 
Independent schools . . . 120 150 
Independent classes . . . 780 960 
Higher Education Since the liberation of 1945, the number of 


colleges increased fast, and consequently there were many colleges with 
insufficient school plant, equipment, and faculty members.. The war 
aggravated this situation. Therefore, the policy of the Ministry is to 
restrict the establishment of new colleges on the one hand, and to streng- 
then the foundation and improve the quality of faculty members and 
students on the other hand. 

At the close of the year under review there were 13 universities, 
31 colleges, 7 junior colleges and 15 miscellaneous schools of college level. 
The total number of enrolments was 66,400. Compared with the previous 
year, the number of colleges and enrolments increased by 9 and 12,300 
respectively. The new colleges and those promoted to college status were 
Inha Technical Institute, College of Foreign Languages, Sungsil College (re- 
established), Kongju Teachers College, Sodo Women’s College, Choyang 
Kindergarten Teachers College, Pohang Fisheries Junior College, Seoul 
Agricultural Junior College, Samyuk Theological Institute and the Higher 
Nursing School of Severance Union Medical College. 

In 1954, of approximately 40,000 graduates of upper secondary 
schools, 63% enrolled in colleges. In March, 1955, it is estimated that the 
number of upper secondary school graduates will increase by approximately 
15,000. Therefore, only about 45% of the total upper secondary school 
graduates will be able to enter colleges. 

The college education commission is an advisory board on college 
education for the Ministry of Education, established in March, 1953. It 
was originally composed of 17 members, 1 secretary, and clerks. In order 
to strengthen this board, the members were increased to 31, and secretaries 
to 4. 

There is a shortage of qualified faculty members. In order to improve 
the quality and increase the number of faculty members, it was decided to 
establish graduate schools in all universities and some better colleges 
were permitted to have graduate schools. In February, 1954, a Ministry 
of Education decree on the establishment of graduate schools was an- 
nounced which provides for the establishment and supervision of graduate 
schools. Regulations of graduate schools and regulations on granting of 
degrees were also issued. 


Professors Qualification This board was established in July, 1954 
Board ding t ticl ion: ivil 

: according to article 3 of the educational civil 
servant law. It is for screening those who have no regular college education, 
but have sufficient teaching and research experience in their special fields, 


se 
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Teacher Training and At the close of the year under review there were 
Further Training 17 national and 1 public normal schools, which 
are adequate for securing enough primary teachers, but training institutions 
for lower and upper secondary schools and kindergarten teachers are 
insufficient. This is especially the case with lower secondary teachers. 
They are in principle required to spend two years at a teachers college, 
but, while there are several lower secondary teacher training institutes, 
there is only one such college. According to the present law, primary 
teachers can be kindergarten teachers, but pre-school education and pri- 
mary education are different. It is urgently necessary to train these 
teachers too. Therefore, in 1954, a two-year normal college and a kinder- 
garten teacher training school were established. The former will produce 
250 graduates each year from April, 1956. The latter is a three-year 
secondary school and will each year admit 30 students. 

In 1954, 3,937 graduates of normal schools were allocated to primary 
schools. The number of teachers college graduates allocated to lower and 
upper secondary schools in 1954 was 351. 

For improving the quality of teachers, lectures and workshops were 
held during the summer and winter vacations for 120-150 hours each. 

The third American education team headed by Dr. Harold Benjamin 
was invited under an Unkra project. The team is composed of 12 mem- 
bers. They arrived in September, 1954, and are now working in the teachers 
colleges in Seoul, Kwangju and Taegu. 


Special Schools At the close of the period under report there 
was one national school for blind and deaf children, and six private schools 
in the provinces. Of these six, the Taegu school is the largest. Subsidy 
is granted to this school only. The Ministry of Education has instructed 
each province to establish a school for blind and deaf children as provided 
for in the education law. 


Study Abroad The number of students going abroad for study 
is increasing steadily ; 93% of the students go to the United States. In 
1954, 1,071 students were cleared at the Ministry of Education ; 193 were 
women ; 57% were students of natural science and 43% of liberal arts. 
It is the policy of the Ministry to send many more students of natural 
science than of liberal arts. At the end of the year a screening committee 
was established for screening the students going abroad. A detailed 
regulation was made for clearance of the students. In 1953-1954, 10 
government scholars were sent to the United States with government 
grants. They left in early spring of 1954 and are expected to be back 
in February, 1955. At the end of 1954 a second team of government 
scholars was selected. They will leave in the early part of 1955. Seventeen 
of them will go to the United States and the rest to Europe. All of these 
20 except 3 are professors of natural science. The three are going to study 
educational administration. 

In 1954, the United Kingdom, France, the German Federal Republic, 
New Zealand, Australia, Unesco and the Republic of China provided 
ea Well screened persons were sent to these countries to 
aed advanced study of, chiefly, natural science. The State Department 

e United States provided fellowships to about 20 professors and 10 
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leaders in various fields, chiefly in the fields of liberal arts and pure science. 
The American-Korean Foundation also provided grants-in-aid for about 
100 students and professors. The MIT provided scholarships for 3 pro- 
fessors for its summer courses. But most of the students went abroad 
through their own individual arrangements with foreign colleges and 
universities. 


Vocational Education In 1954, 20 public vocational schools with 
57 classes and 10 private schools with 105 classes were established, and 
303 classes were newly added to the existing schools, thus making altogether 
30 schools and 465 classes. 

For these schools, at least 6,276 vocational teachers are required. 
At present there are 2,481 such teachers. Of the employed vocational 
teachers 1,240 are not fully qualified. Therefore, altogether 5,035 teachers 
are required. In order to meet this situation, teacher training institutes 
were established in six colleges, which will graduate 840 vocational teachers 
in the coming year. 

In-service trade institutes were established in industrial plants, 
which trained 1,600 drivers, 150 engine drivers, 100 mechanics and others. 


Curricula, Syllabuses The curriculum committee drew up new sylla- 
buses, to take effect as from March, 1954, for the following subjects :— 
primary school: mathematics, social life, science, health, music, art; 
lower secondary school : mathematics, social life, science, physical training, 
music, art, vocational education, home-making, foreign languages ; upper 
secondary and normal school: mathematics, science, physical training, 
music, art, English, German. 


Texthooks In 1954, 10,148,299 volumes for the first semester 
and 9,071,000 volumes for the second semester of primary schools were 
printed. The new printing plant for national textbooks was completed 
in 1954. Unesco supplied $100,000; Unkra, $130,000, and the Korean 
Textbook Publishing Company Ltd. provided the buildings which cost 
145,000,000 hwan. 


Unkra Assistance During the war 10,891 classrooms, i.e., 23% of 
pre-war classrooms, were completely destroyed and 12,063 classrooms, 
i.e., 25%, were damaged. Also over 95% of laboratory equipment was 
lost. In order to meet this emergency, Unkra has been assisting re- 
habilitation since the fiscal year of 1953. Unkra aid for education pro- 
jects mainly completed in 1954 amounted to $6,752,900, and allocations 
of $2,125,000 and $2,570,000 were made for the first and the second half 
respectively of the fiscal year 1954. 


Adult Education The literacy campaign marked a_ brilliant 
success during the year under review. The Ministry launched an all-out 
literacy movement, in cooperation with the Ministries of Home Affairs 
and National Defense, during a period of 40 days from 18th March, 1954, 
at as many as 84,190 Korean language classes conducted by 88,783 teachers 
for 2,000,000 illiterate citizens, sending out 2,000,000 volumes of textbooks 
of the Korean language. Before the campaign the percentage of illiterates 
in the population was 27.7% (men 18.2%, women 29.1%). The corres- 
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The above figures reflect four features of education in Lebanon. 
(a) Independent schools have more pupils than government schools 
(particularly at secondary and complementary level). (b) The number 
of enrolments at primary schools is unduly high ; children in the 6-11 age 
group number not more than 125,000, while primary enrolments number 
225,089. The discrepancy is due to the absence of an act instituting 
compulsory education and fixing the age of admission to primary education. 
As a result large numbers of children over the normal age attend the 
primary school, and remain until they are well over 11 years of age. To 
remedy the situation a decree was issued on 28th January, 1955, fixing the 
age of admission at 6 years. It still remained, however, to make school 
attendance compulsory, and at the close of the period under review the 
Ministry of National Education was drafting a law to that effect. (c) The 
boys attending school are more numerous than the girls. This is due to 
the fact that many parents in rural areas are still unwilling to send their 
daughters to school, or do so for only a short time. (d) The number of 
children in the 6-11 age group, who do not go to school, or do so for less 
than the prescribed period, is estimated at 10,000. In certain areas primary 
schools are lacking, while in others opposition to attendance at school 
persists. 

At the beginning of the year under review the Ministry of National 
Education appointed 400 new primary teachers, and opened some 50 new 
schools. The total of public primary teachers and schools was thus increased 
to 4,000 and 1,100 respectively. Teachers in independent primary and 
secondary schools totalled 6,100 (of whom 4,125 were in Lebanese schools, 
and 1,975 in foreign schools). It is planned to appoint a further 400 public 
primary teachers at the beginning of the school year 1955-1956. 


School Building To increase the rate at which schools are being 
constructed, a separately administered school building fund was instituted 
on 28th January, 1955. Its revenues will derive mainly from government 
grants, tuition, examination and certification fees, and the sale of old 
buildings. The administrators of the fund are authorized to make agree- 
ments with private undertakings for the rapid construction of large num- 
bers of schools, and to spread payment over 15-20 years. 


Teacher Training In the year under review a new normal school 


was established at Beirut, with facilities for training 100 primary teachers 


each year. It is planned to establish a rural and a technical-and-vocational 
normal school in 1955-1956. 


New Curricula Proposed A committee of specialists has been at work 


for two years on the drafting of new curricula. The main aims of the 
proposed reform are to develop technical and vocational education, to 
make general education less academic in character, and to extend the 


range of secondary education while at the same time preserving its general 
character, The committee is expected to finish its work before the 1955- 
1956 school year begins. 


| 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


Pre-Primary Education — Monrovia Demonstration Primary School — 
Primary Education — Secondary Education — Vocational and Technical 
Education — Higher Education — School Hygiene — Rural Education — Joint 
Unesco-Liberia Education Project. 


Pre-Primary Education As a result of the increasing interest throughout 
the country of parents and the public in general in pre-primary education, 
enrolments in kindergartens rose by 369 to a total of 1,334 in 1954, as 
compared with a total of 965 in the preceding year. 

Scholarships are offered to deserving kindergarten teachers for study 
abroad. 


Monrovia Demonstration The Monrovia Demonstration Primary School 
Primary School was established in 1953, under the “ Cooperative 
Education Program ”, as a demonstration, observation and practice- 
teaching centre for pre-service teachers, and has a flexible modern curricu- 
lum and progressive methods. It was first housed in leased -premises, and 
its equipment gradually built up. Its staff was carefully selected by the 
Department of Public Instruction, and is reported to be a well balanced, 
cooperative group with good working relations and support. For the 
year under review $21,600 was allocated for the school's operational 
expenses. In conformity with the “ Cooperative Education Program ”, 
moreover, a new building with modern equipment and facilities was put 
up in Monrovia ; $85,000 (of which sum the United States government 
contributed $40,000) was spent on construction, and approximately 


$26,000 on equipment. 


Primary Education An intensive study of primary education was 
made during the period under review, with a view to preparing pupils 
adequately for secondary education. The following steps were taken to 
improve teaching methods and teachers’ qualifications : (1) the use of 
pupil record forms was developed ; (2) the curriculum was expanded ; 
(3) a guidance and testing service was established as part of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction ; (4) basic materials were prepared; (5) a 
manual training programme was introduced for selected teachers ; (6) se- 
minars were organized for teacher-supervisors and selected secondary 
school principals. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Theophilus Thomas, Delegate of the Liberian 
government. 
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ition i Y nt primary schools is free and compulsory. In 

the A ad some materials were already pema 

distributed free to some schools ; arrangements, however, were not ye 

completed with regard to the free distribution of textbooks. f 

The number of primary schools, pupils, and teachers in 1954, as com 
pared with the preceding year, was as follows : 


1953 1954 

neay SU TE al aaa lap ws! de 256 293 
BED A a s u B8636 40,193 
Primary teachers (government schools) . . . 869 859 
Primary teachers (mission schools)... . . 471 403 


Secondary Education During the year under review the government 


provided each of the country's six government secondary schools pis 
new desks, laboratory equipment, etc. The work in mathematics an 
natural science showed considerable improvement, thanks to oa 
given by foreign teachers in these fields. There were 16 secondary scho 


A f 
in all in 1954 (an increase of 2 as compared with the preceding year), O 
which 10 were in the hands of foreign missions. 


Vocational and In the year under report the government 
Technical Education 


subsidy to the Booker Washington Institute at 
Kakata was increased, in order that the Institute might be in a P 
to provide adequate staff and equipment. _ inistration, 
As the result of an improvement in organization and o caning 
the University of Liberia introduced vocational and pe pe b the 
into its curriculum. Such training had previously been offered only ae 
Booker Washington Institute. To coordinate the two training progra cad 
the Institute, by agreement between it and the government, was un aa 
in the hands of the Department of Public Instruction, and rename 
“ Agricultural and Industrial Institute of Liberia ”. sia 
Agreement was also reached by the Liberian government, the Prair 
View Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, and the Foreign 
Operations Administration of the United States, for the expansion of the 
Institute. For a period of three years the Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College is to assist the Institute to develop training courses 


in building construction, motor mechanics, metal trades, arts, handicrafts, 
agriculture, and clerical and secretarial work. The American contribu- 
tion was fixed at $2,250,000 for the thr 


ee-year period, and that of the 
Liberian government was raised from $106,000 per annum to $120,000 
per annum. 


Higher Education The University of Liberia comprises the following 
government-operated schools: (a) a school of business and commerce; 
(b) a home arts and domestic science school i(c)a pre-engineering school ; 
(d) a census training school ; (e) a school of beauty culture. All these 
schools made marked progress in the year under review, 

The government instituted a local scholarship scheme enabling se- 


condary pupils from the various counties and provinces to study at the 
University. 
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The year under review also saw the establishment of the “* Cuttington 
Divinity School ” in the Central Province, by the Episcopal Mission, and 
of the “ Teacher Training College of Our Lady of Fatima ” in Cape Palmas, 
by the Roman Catholic Mission. The Cuttington Divinity School offers 
degree courses in the liberal arts, education, science, and theology, while 
the Training College of Our Lady of Fatima assists in the training of 
teachers and offers degree courses in education and science. In 1954 the 
government subsidy to these two establishments amounted to $3,500 in 
the case of the School, and $6,000 in the case of the College. 

The University of Liberia continued to make outstanding progress 
in the fields of natural science, art, business and commerce, and law. 
Its operating expenses for 1954 amounted to $165,000. At the close of the 
period under review, an art centre was created at the University, headed 
by a French artist. y 

The W.V.S. Tubman Teacher Training College continued to maintain 
its prestige in the training of qualified teachers to meet the rapidly 
increasing demands. 


School Hygiene During the year under review health officers 
were appointed to the country's five counties and three provinces. The 
Department of Public Instruction, moreover, appointed a school health 
committee. On concluding a tour of the country, the committee made the 
following recommendations : (1) half the existing school buildings should 
be renovated or rebuilt ; (2) mission schools should provide screen doors 
to combat mosquitoes ; (3) boiled water should be provided for drinking ; 
(4) the importance of regular balanced meals for children should be stres- 
sed; (5) all schools should provide adequate toilet facilities. 


Rural Education In the year under report the organization was 
proposed, under the auspices of the “ Cooperative Education Program ”, 
of a model rural primary school, with eight grades, in the centre of the 
rural communities situated in the hinterland. Each such school would 
serve as a focal point for supervision and administration in the district, 
and its curriculum would include reading, spelling, writing, agriculture, 
and health education. The proposed estimate for furniture and equipment 
amounts to $30,195,000 for the first year. 


Joint Unesco-Liberia Instituted in 1954, technical assistance under 
Education Project the Joint Unesco-Liberia Education Project 
for the country’s rapid economic development, was continued in 1955, 
in the following four fields: fundamental education (the aim of which 
is to improve rural living conditions and to bridge the gap between 
urban and rural educational facilities); teacher training; technical 
education; science teaching at university level. 

The fundamental education scheme continued to make satisfactory 
progress and to pave the way towards the establishent of a primary 
education system covering the whole of the country; special emphasis 
was given to community development activities, including road building. 
Adult education centres were operating in 18 villages, and women’s 
education classes were started. A network of 19 fundamental schools 
staffed by 36 teachers trained by Unesco experts, were providing clemen tary 
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general education and practical education (with the main emphasis on 
agriculture) to 700 children. The “ National Fundamental Education 
Centre ” at Klay was completed, and received its first batch of 40 trainees 
coming from all parts of the country ; on graduating these persons will 
staff the fundamental education schools, and act as community leaders. 
A campaign was conducted for the eradication of skin diseases ; regular 
medical examinations for schoolchildren and students of the Centre were 
organized. A milk distribution programme was developed by Unicef. 
Eight Liberians were working at the Centre under three experts from 
Unesco. 

Increasing efforts are to be made to increase the production of text- 
books and readers in the course of 1955. Plans have already been made 
to open another fundamental education pilot project in Webbo, in the 
Eastern Province. 

Unesco’s regular programme and budget for 1955, moreover, provides 
an opportunity for the Liberian government to expand its public library 
services, and to establish a national museum. Negotiations in this con- 
nection are now pending. 

Four Unesco experts in mathematics, biology, and chemistry organized 
courses at the University, and summer training courses for in-service 
teachers, and considerably improved laboratory facilities, in 1954; they 
are expected to continue their activities throughout 1955. 
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LUXEMBURG 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 
Primary Education — Secondary Education — Higher Education — 
Vocational Education 
Primary Education No major changes were made during the year 


under report in the field of primary education. The number of eee 
districts was raised from 7 to 8, and the necessary changes made in th 
boundaries of each district. 

The two free half-days a week were provisionally a 
Tuesday and Thursday to Wednesday and Saturday. „If this d a = 
proves valuable from the educational point of view, it will be ma epn 
manent, and the same system of free half-days will also be extended to 
secondary schools. á 

Under the direction of two Swiss primary teachers, a group of primary 
teachers intending to teach handicrafts in the 7th, Sth and 9th classes, 
were given a four-week practical course in woodwork and metalwork. 

Appropriations for adult and post-scholastic courses were increase 
by 20%. 


Secondary Education The secondary education budget for r 1955 
amounted to 62,500,000 francs, as compared with 58,000,000 francs in the 
preceding year. It contained a new item covering teachers’ travelling 
expenses incurred in connection with the increasingly numerous Oppor- 
tunities for further training (practical courses, conferences, vacation 
courses, etc.) now offered by universities and international institutions. 
Secondary enrolments have increased since 1950 at the rate of 250 
a year. During the year under review the average number of pupils 
per class in junior and intermediate modern schools reached between 40 
and 50, and the problem of overcrowding was becoming acute. Relief 
was forthcoming in the form of new buildings : the Echternach grammar 
school added a new science wing comprising fully equipped rooms for 
physics, chemistry, and biology, and laboratories satisfying all the renare 
ments of activity methods ; work on the enlargement of the Diekirch 
grammar school was practically completed ; the new building for aD 
Esch-sur-Alzette girls’ secondary school was completed, and was fittingly 
inaugurated at a ceremony held on 24th April, 1955. Plans for the enlarge- 
ment of Esch-sur-Alzette boys’ secondary school were under consideration. 
On 16th February, 1955, the Luxemburg athénée celebrated us 
350th anniversary. A` book published in commemoration of the evert 
gives the successive stages of its history, and contains the testimony 0 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education” by rr. Robert KIEFFER, Delegate of the Luxemburg 
government, 
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former pupils now known internationally, and articles by its teachers 
on various aspects of its work. 

In regard to examinations and syllabuses, a ministerial order was 
issued fixing the marks and the time allowed for mathematics in the 
secondary school leaving examination of the Greck-Latin and Latin A 
and C sections. A Grand-Ducal decree, moreover, was issued on 7th 
March, 1955, annulling the regulations in force concerning admission to 
the Latin section in girls” secondary schools, which were deemed to be 
unsuitable in the case of pupils slow in discovering their real aptitudes. 
Under these regulations girls began Latin in the 4th class, on passing a 
promotion examination taken at the age of 15, and, to be admitted to 
the Latin section, were required to have obtained an average of not less 
than two thirds of the maximum marks in languages, mathematics, and 
history in their written tests. 

Language teachers were given greater freedom of choice in regard 
to authors and passages in supervised reading lessons. 

The Latin syllabuses for boys’ classical sections were examined by a 
number of special committees, with a view to specifying the precise role 
to be played by grammar and set books ; things were so arranged that the 
systematic study of grammar would be completed after four years. 

The time-tables and syllabuses for 1955-1956, published at the close of 
the year under review, take account of the above changes, and also contain 
Suggestions on methods of teaching the commercial courses, and a revised 
and enlarged account of secondary and higher education in Luxemburg. 


Higher Education A Ministerial decree was issued on 21st December, 


1954, instituting a committee to consider the reform of the law course. 
By the end of the year under review the committee had completed its 
work, and new time-tables and syllabuses were already being prepared. 

A law was passed on 13th December, 1954, approving the European 
agreement on the equivalence of diplomas, certificates, etc., giving access 
to higher education. The conditions under which such equivalence may 
be accepted in the case of Luxemburg students with foreign awards, will 
be determined by a general administration ruling. 


Vocational Education The main changes made in the 
in regard to vocational education arose throu 
passed on Ist December, 1953, institutin 
for trades, commercial and industrial a 


government to establish such centres when the need for them arises, in 
consultation with the chambers of commerce, and to grant recognition to 
independent vocational education centres. A Grand-Ducal Aeree was 
accordingly issued on 26th July, 1954, instituting a regional vocati fal 
education centre in each of the cantons of Luxemburg, Ettelbrück Die 
kirch, Troisvierges, Wiltz, Grevenmacher, and Rédange, and th Mir eS 
of National Education officially Tecognized as a centre the En il red 
Institute, the apprenticeship school of the Arbed. A furt} Es Metz 
moreover, was issued on 30th November, 1954, establishin ae ree 
to supervise the centres, details of whose compositio po se UNTER ae 
given in the report for 1953-1954. n and duties were 

Attendance at the ce 
expenses, and these expen 


year under review 
gh implementing the law 
g vocational education centres 
pprentices, and authorizing the 


ntres often involves fairl 


3 he i 
ses will therefore be met i SMS Ge 


by the govrnement. 
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Under the direction of the centres, special courses were instituted in 
prisons to provide the inmates with opportunities for learning a trade. 
The same humane spirit led the government to make considerable increases 
in the grants made to independent establishments providing vocational 
education for backward and maladjusted children. 

Evening technical courses leading up to the mastership examinations 
and in-service training courses for commercial workers were organized in 
various government vocational schools. 

With a view to improving cooperation among the various parties 
concerned, including teachers, employers and employees, the government 
held a conference of representatives of the Ministry of National Education, 
the Ministry of Labour and Social Security, the Commissariat of Economic 
Affairs, and the government's adviser on vocational education, to study 
all aspects of vocational education of concern to schools, workers and 
employers, and the nation as a whole. With a view to giving prominence 
to the community of interests of these groups, the conference asked 
representatives of the employers and the vocational education authorities 
to sponsor a national exhibition of vocational education, which will be held 
in September, 1955, and which will give young persons and the public at 
large a general picture of the numerous branches of vocational education. 

The conference, moreover, made a number of improvements in the 
apprenticeship examinations, their influence on the training courses, and 
their selection procedures. It issued a decree on 17th September, 1954, 
appointing a consultative committee to cooperate with the government D 
commissariat in the control of these examinations. Teachers will hence- 
forth be nominated as assessors for the examinations held by the various 
professional organizations, and will thus have opportunities to become 
more familiar with the employers’ selection procedures and the needs of 
the occupation concerned. In return, representatives of the professional 
organizations will act as assessors for examinations held by government 
establishments. 

All apprentices coming first in their examinations will in future be 
awarded a prize ; awards will also be made to their employers, in recogni- 
tion of their zeal and the excellence of their training methods. 

New textbooks were published during the period under review for 
commercial law and economic geography. Revisions of the commerce 
and bookkeeping syllabuses were being made, for use in the coming school 
year. As the result of the adoption of a keyboard suitable for French, 
English and German, it became possible to institute a typing diploma. 

A number of proposals were under consideration, including the 
government one to add a pre-apprenticeship year to the course of the 
larger vocational education centres; a year of this kind has been giving 
excellent results since its introduction in 1945 at the Esch-zur-Alzette 
vocational school. 

On 13th February, 1955, the Ministry of National Education sub- 
mitted a law to parliament proposing the establishment of a trades institute, 
in addition to the trades school established by the law dated 14th March, 
1896. A project referred to in a number of preceding reports was thus 
nearing realization, and the vote on it will probably take place at the same 
time as the enlargement and the modernization of the trades school 
are completed. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The education budget for 1955 amounted to 
711,842,000 pesos, representing an increase of 105,212,000 pesos as compared 
with the previous year. The contribution of the Federal District, the states, 
the national territories, and the boarding schools directorate to primary 
education amounted to 280,658,391 pesos in 1954, and increased by 
50,366,753 pesos to a total of 331,025,145 pesos in 1955. The secondary 
education budget amounted to 35,551,317 pesos in 1954, and increased by 
> 5,297,631 pesos to a total of 40,848,948 pesos in 1955. The allocation to 

the National Polytechnical Institute amounted to 30,373,326 pesos in 

1954, and increased by 9,222,928 pesos to a total of 39,596,254 pesos in 

1955. The teacher training budget amounted to 26,217,461 pesos in 1954, 
S% and increased by 7,341,253 pesos to a total of 33,558,715 pesos in 1955. 
_ The agricultural education budget amounted to 7,315,520 pesos in 1954, 

and increased by 687,914 pesos to a total of 8,094,434 pesos in 1955. 


Vocational Education 


Depas The vocational education department, formerly 


under the secondary education directorate, was 
made autonomous in September, 1954. 


The general aim of the post-primary stage of vocational education, 
in view of the country's needs, is to give pupils technical training enabling 
them to begin working immediately on leaving school. The task of the 
vocational education department is to see that this aim is achieved, in the 
fields of commerce, tailoring and dressmaking, industrial technology, 
home economics, social work, beauty care, publishing, administration, 
decorating, and furniture restoring. 


Education Technical An education technical committee was instituted 
Committee in 1954 through the passing of an education 
act. It has the task of unifying education throughout the country, and 
is empowered (a) to draw up curricula, syllabuses and teaching methods, 


1 From the reply sent by the Mexican Ministry of Education. 
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applicable throughout the country, for primary and secondary education, 
teacher training, and the education of urban and rural workers, (b) to 
fix. the minimum requirements, applicable throughout the country, of 
Curricula, syllabuses and teaching methods for other categories of education, 
(c) to examine the organization and administration of the various categories 
of education, systems of evaluating pupils’ work, the further training of 
teachers, school time-tables, pupils’ promotion, and other technical 
questions, and (d) to submit proposals on the foregoing matters to the 
Secretariat of Education and the federal directorates. 


Inspection The secondary inspection department was re- 
organized in the period under report. The general inspection services for 
independent and rural schools were regrouped, and the system of inspecting 
the latter category of schools was modified. 


Teacher Training The teacher training directorate was also re- 
Directorate organized in the year under review. It now 
comprises a technical department (with a statistics and an information 
section, and a technical committee) and an administrative department 
(with an archives, a personnel, and an economic development section). 


National Polytechnical Publishing and cultural relations departments 
Institute were established in the year under review at the 
National Polytechnical Institute. The system of controlling school effi- 
ciency was entirely reorganized. 


Agricultural Education The inspectorate of the agricultural education 
Directorate directorate was abolished in the year under 
report, leaving the technical-pedagogical, technical-agricultural, and 
development sections still in operation. The inspectors were attached to 
these sections, their functions remaining unchanged. 


School Building During the period under report 13 secondary 
Schools were built in the Federal District and other areas, 5 rural normal 
Schools in five of the states, and several new buildings for the National 
Polytechnical Institute. Some 3 regional technological centres were under 
Construction, and provision was made for the construction of 8 other 
centres. The agricultural education directorate was building 3 schools, 
and made provision for the construction of one such school in each agri- 
cultural region. 


ORGANIZATION 


Quantitative Changes At the close of the year under review there 
Were 19,549 primary schools with 2,406,513 pupils, 524 secondary and 
123 vocational schools with a combined total of 106,595 pupils, 12 agri- 
cultural schools with 2,161 pupils, and 61 normal schools with 22,635 
pupils. 

y The Secretariat of Education had 17,946 rural and urban centres 
and schools for illiterates, and 73 cultural missions (of which 21 were of 
the vocational kind, i.e., art, medical, and trades missions). The missions, 
equipped with lorries and motor boats, were operating in 2,013 localities 
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with a total population of 243,231. Since 1945, some 3,689,874 persons 
have become literate, and expenditures on the campaign have amounted 
to 39,385,609 pesos. 

The National Polytechnical Institute collaborates with the govern- 
ment in the industrialization of the country, through instituting training 
centres for unskilled and skilled workers and mechanics, and through 
technical, vocational, and other schools, and 9 regional centres. In the year 
under review enrolments at the 31 establishments of which the Institute 
is composed, totalled over 24,000. 

Teams were instituted at each of the agricultural schools, with the 
task of developing and improving agriculture, animal husbandry, industry, 
health, etc., in their respective areas. 

In addition to general education, the tasks of the primary boarding 
schools directorate cover the pupils’ board and lodging, leisure, physical 
education, and agricultural and craft training. In the year under review 
there were 23 primary boarding schools and 13 school homes, and enrol- 
ments, as compared with the previous year, increased by 555 to a total 
of 14,263. Allocations to this type of education amounted to 12,099,147 
pesos in 1954, and increased by 10% to a total of 16,156,905 pesos in 


1955. The school cooperatives for craft products made a total profit in - 


1954 of 1,048,282 pesos. A centre was established in 1955 for the disposal 
of the articles made in the 130 workshops of the boarding schools. 

Some 2,000 pupils of the boarding schools took part in regional sports, 
dancing and ballet competitions, literary, speech, choral, and painting 
contests, and contests for the making of teaching materials, during the 
sports and cultural “ days” organized in the capital in 1954 and 1955. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES 
Primary Education No changes were made in ordinary primary 
curricula or syllabuses in the year under review. The technical consultative 
committee of the Federal District primary education directorate, however, 
was drawing up a report on reforms needed in this field. Changes were 
made in the curriculum of evening primary schools, involving the intro- 
duction of practical courses, with a view to making these schools social 
centres with a wide appeal. 


Andio-Visual Education In collaboration with the state governments 
Centres and private individuals, audio-visual education 
centres were established in various states in the year under review. The 
use of films, broadcasting, television, plays, and modern techniques was 
made universal, and educational programmes concerning civics, history, 
Science, technology and the arts, were made permanent features. Use was 
also made in this connection of puppet shows. The Secretariat of Education 
organized evening courses on the theory and practice of these new tech- 
miques, with a view to their wider use, which were attended by 90 teachers. 
Secondary Education 

education directorate int: 


bandry into the new sec 
from 36 hours to 30, and 


During the period under report the secondary 
roduced child care, agriculture, and animal hus- 
ondary curricula, reduced the weekly time-table 
issued regulations on the choice of options in the 
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3rd year. Brochures were published on teaching methods and vocational 
guidance, covering (a) the conclusions and recommendations of the National 
Secondary Education Association, (b) the general method of teaching at 
secondary level, (c) the choice of a career, and (d) a careers guide and 
information. 


Agricultural Education At the close of the period under report the 
agricultural schools curriculum was undergoing careful examination. 
Pending its revision, teachers were instructed to give greater emphasis 
pa the practical aspects of agriculture, animal husbandry, and industrial 
raining. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training Ata conference convened by the teacher training 
directorate in 1954, it was decided to undertake a thoroughgoing reform 
of teacher training. By the close of the period under review, some of 
the steps proposed in this connection had already been taken, such as 
the separation of teachers’ general secondary education from their pro- 
fessional training, and the standardization of requirements for enrolment. 
A standing committee was also set up, which made the following decisions : 
(a) to reduce the number of subjects, so as to ensure concentration of 
energy ; (b) to restore practical activities, without examination ; (c) to 
eliminate overlapping between the practical activities and the theoretical 
courses ; (d) to organize courses on a semester basis ; (e) to make appro- 
priate differentiation between the rural normal school curriculum and 
that of urban normal schools. 3 , 
Continued endeavour was made in the year under review to improve 
teaching methods. Normal school teachers are advised by the inspectors, 
but nevertheless enjoy great freedom, in regard to the choice of textbooks. 


Experimental Psychology The technical department of the Federal District 
primary education directorate instituted optional correspondence courses 
for teachers on experimental psychology. 


Sames The following increases were made in the year 
under review in monthly salaries : from 663 to 710 pesos (6.62%) for pri- 
mary teachers; from 898 to 910 pesos (1.32%) for headmasters ; from 
1,045 to 1,208.pesos (13.50%) for area chiefs. Inspector’s salaries remained 
unchanged at 950 pesos a month. 

Normal school teachers numbered 2,130 in 1955, 
with the preceding year. New bases for the 
ls and teachers were introduced. As far as 
teachers’ salaries. 


Normal School Teachers 
an increase of 92 as compared 
selection of normal school pupi 
possible, increases were made in 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Divers Measures In the Federal District the school hygiene, 
Physical education, and social action directorates, and the medical services 
are in charge of auxiliary and extra-scholastic services. ` 
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In the year under review the vocational guidance service for secondary 
pupils was expanded, as also the school social work service. School clubs 
for recreative, social, cultural and civic purposes were formed. Large 
numbers of pupils were enrolled in the national youth institute. 

At the rural normal schools, production increased and the pupils 
were better nourished, as a result of the expansion of animal husbandry. 

Efforts were made to develop the use of audio-visual aids in normal 
schools. School libraries were enlarged. Regulations on school excursions 
were issued. Social action on the part of normal schools was intensified, 
and regulations were issued concerning the societies formed by their 
pupils. Following a revision of enrolment requirements, school discipline 
improved. The scholarship system was reorganized, as also the service 
for the registration of independent schools. The functions of specialist 
inspectors of normal schools were defined. 


MONACO 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


ADMINISTRATION — Budget — School Building — ORGANIZATION 
Coeducation — CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHOops — Teaching Materials — 
Commercial Education — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — 


Health Services, Physical Education — School Psychology Service — Youth 
Movements. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The education budget for 1955 amounted to 
approximately 90,000,000 francs, representing a slight increase as compared 
With the preceding year. ` 


School Building During the year under review the government 
completed the construction of a new girls’ school to replace one that had 
become too small, and enlarged and modernized one of the three primary 
schools for boys. 


ORGANIZATION 


Coeducation No major changes were made during the period 
under report in school organization. Coeducation was made universal at 
Secondary level. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


Teaching Materials The natural science course was extended in the 
year under review. Teaching materials for physics and biology were 
enlarged, as also school collections and libraries. Endeavours were made 
to equip all public schools with modern teaching aids. P 
Fully equipped physics and chemistry laboratories were established. 
A number of film projectors, gramophones, and records (music and speech) 


were purchased. 


Commercial Education Commercial education, to which pupils have 

access on leaving the complementary school, was completely reorganized, 

with a view to developing the general education part of the course 

for girls, and the improvement of their training for the posts of office 

secretaries and clerks (shorthand, stenotyping, typing, bookkeeping). 
The partial renewal of classroom furniture continued. 


AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


AUXILIARY 
Health Services, In accordance with the recently issued regula- 
Physical Education tions on medical inspection of public and private 


establishments for instruction, education, supervision and holidays, work 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of State for the Principality of 
Monaco. 
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abroad, and exemption from customs dues on scientific materials. 
(c) Courses leading up to a doctorate are to be given at the law faculty 
in 1955-1956. A plan was drawn up for creating a faculty of social science, 

- including a school of journalism. An institute was being established for 
the diffusion of Islamic culture and thought, and the training of preachers ; 
the new institute will be attached to the theological faculty. Following 
an increase in the budget and the material resources of the medical faculty, 
and in view of the country’s increasing needs, steps were taken to admit 
100 additional students in the first year of this faculty. (d) In addition 
to its ordinary budget, the University obtained the considerable sum 
of 210,000,000 rials from the seven-year plan organization, to begin or 
to complete the construction of various university buildings. 


METHODS 


Audio-Visual Aids The use in education of audio-visual aids is 
gradually increasing. The Ministry of Education has a special section 
responsible for preparing and selecting educational films, and for the 
training of experts in this field. By the close of the period under report 
over 300 persons recruited from among educationalists in Teheran and 
the provinces had received practical training in audio-visual teaching, 
and had been appointed to posts throughout the country. Plans were 
made during the period to expand these activities in 1955-1956. 


ADULT AND NoMAD EDUCATION 


Adult Education Instruction in the 541 adult education classes 
Extended was formerly limited almost entirely to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Now, however, civics and elementary hygiene 
have an important place in the curricula, and adult education classes are 
also held in all barracks and most factories. In the year under review 
an additional 44 classes were formed in villages, with a curriculum that 
includes the use of new methods in agriculture. 


Mobile Schools i i ri 
Nod In the year under review 76 mobile primary 


i schools were opened for the tribes in the 
province of Fars. The chiefs and other notables of the tribes played 
an active part in making this experiment a success. The number of 
such schools is to be increased to 117 in 1955-1956. The higher council 
of education was engaged on the revision of the curricula of other existing 
types of schools for nomads ; these numbered 536 (i.e., 518 fixed primary 
schools, and 18 institutes acting partly as boarding schools): 


TEACHING STAFF 
tg Schools Endeavours were made during the period under 
E R report to raise the efficiency of the 21 primary 
e oA of agriculture, by revising their curriculum and increasing 
Fie al resources and their enrolments. The enrolment at each 
ese schools is to be between 60 and 150 in 1955-1956. One new 
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primary normal school of agriculture, moreover, is to be opened each year, 
so that ultimately there will be at least one such school in each province. 
At the close of the period under report further training courses were set 
up for the graduates of these schools, with a view to associating them 
more closely than hitherto with the reconstruction and economic and 
social development of rural areas. 

Within the next seven years the plan organization intends to found 
a large number of vocational schools and primary normal schools of 
agriculture, and, when they have been in operation for a year, to hand 
them over to the Ministry of Education. 

In the planning and execution of most of these projects, the govern- 
ment has been assisted by the “ Point IV ” economic mission and the 
Unesco Technical Assistance mission. 


Salaries The law (referred to in the preceding report) 
providing for a minimum salary for teachers of 1,500 to 2,500 rials per 
month (32 rials = $1), was brought into force in the year under review. 
A law was passed, moreover, providing for substantial increases of salary 
for various categories of primary and secondary teachers ; for the higher 
grades, for example, these increases are as follows : 


Old Monthly New Monthly 


Grade Salary Salary 

Rials Rials 
10th grade assistant primary teacher . . . . 3,720 4,790 
10th grade primary teacher ........ 5,050 7,040 
10th grade secondary teacher ....... 5,510 10,190 


In addition, family allowances were granted for the first time to 
certain categories of teachers. 
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was continued in the year under review on the medical inspection of 
pupils, the control of compulsory vaccination and re-vaccination, and the 
prevention of contagious illnesses (tuberculosis in particular). 

The equipment for physical education in all public schools was 
thoroughly overhauled. All schools were equipped with Hébert apparatus, 
and with a considerable amount of sports materials enabling them to 


make better use of the time devoted to physical education and open-air 
activities. 


School Psychology 


X The educational guidance system, established 
Service 


in 1952-1953, was functioning satisfactorily 
during the year under review. This important innovation enables teachers 
to give parents sound advice on their children’s choice of a career. The 


record cards forming the basis of the system have been in regular use for 
two years. 


Youth Movements School sports groups continued to show great 


interest in fencing, football, volley ball, athletics, and tennis. 
Choral groups continued their varied programme of activities. 


The reorganization of the Guides, Scouts, Ames Vaillantes, and similar 
associations was under consideration. 


NETHERLANDS 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


Budget — Nursery-Infant Schools Bill — Educational Reform — School 
Fees Remitted — Regional Languages Authorized — Independent School Grants 
— Shortage of Teachers — School Building — Art Education — Teacher Training 
— Higher Education — Flooded Areas 


Budget During the year under review education in the 
Netherlands as a whole continued to develop favourably. Financial 
conditions were such that it was possible to increase the 1955 budget 
for education, art and science by over 100 million florins, to the total of 
over 650 million florins. 


Nursery-Infant Schools The major event of the period under report 
i was the submission to the States-General of a 
nursery-infant schools bill. A bill of this kind was first submitted in 
1950, but met with so much opposition that it was withdrawn. The new 
bill makes the government entirely responsible for financing, not only 
public nursery-infant schools, but also all independent nursery-infant 
schools fulfilling certain requirements. The government will refund 
teachers’ salaries, refund a certain amount per pupil for school maintenance 
expenditures, and make a grant for school building, and a grant to some 
25 teacher training institutions. The new bill makes no discrimination 
between public and independent nursery-infant schools, and provides for 
their establishment and maintenance provided enrolment reaches a certain 
minimum ; grants will be based on the number of pupils in the 4-7 age 
group. If the States-General passes the new bill, and there is no reason 
to believe that this will not be the case, it will come into force on Ist 
January, 1956 ; it will bring considerable material assistance to an impor- 
tant branch of education. In the Netherlands over 60% of the children 
in the 4-7 age group attend a nursery-infant school. - F 

Salaries of nursery-infant teachers are rather low, and will remain 
So, but for the majority of the teachers the new bill will nevertheless bring 
Considerable improvement in this respect. The bill also makes provision 
for such matters as pensions, part pay in case of dismissal, leave, etc. 


Plan for Educational The nursery-infant schools bill referred to above 
Reform forms part of the Ministry of Education plan for 


educational reform. In the year under review the Minister of Education 
submitted a memorandum to the States-General (elaborating on a similar 
Memorandum submitted by his predecessor in 1951), explaining his ideas 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. J. DE Bruyn, Delegate of the government of the 


etherlands. 
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on the structure of education in the Netherlands. This memorandum 
was discussed by the Upper House. It is based on the principle of equal 
treatment for public and independent schools, and is specially concerned 
with a systematic organization of all post-primary education. 


School Fees Remitted A bill was passed in the period under report 


providing for the remittance of school fees for all children of school age, 
considerable reductions in other school fees, and simplification and uni- 
formity in the regulations on school fees. In this way complete conformity 


was reached with article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
of 10th December, 1948. 


Regional Languages Another bill was also passed in the year under 
Authorized review, authorizing the use of Frisian or a 
regional language as medium of instruction in the first three primary 
classes, and the institution of Frisian as a separate subject in the curri- 
culum, in areas where Frisian or a regional language is in daily use. 
Experience in similar situations abroad shows that it will probably prove 
much better to receive Frisian-speaking children coming to school for the 
first time in their own language, and only gradually to change over to 


Dutch, and that this will be to the advantage even of their knowledge 
of the latter language. 


o School Two bills were submitted to the States-General 
rants 


in the year under review, envisaging a new 
system of subsidizing establishment and other material expenditures of 
independent complementary secondary and teacher-training schools. If 
the two bills are passed, the government will in future refund all school 
building and other material expenditures incurred by such schools. 


Shortage of Teachers The growing number of pupils continued to raise 


very serious problems in the year under review. Primary enrolments 
numbered approximately 1,400,000, and secondary enrolments approxi- 
mately 100,000. Teachers and classrooms continued to be in short supply. 
Careful estimates were made of the numbers of primary and secondary 
teachers that will be required to meet the shortage. An emergency 
primary teacher training scheme was instituted, giving holders of a 
secondary school leaving certificate the opportunity of qualifying as a 
teacher in fifteen months. The first batch of 2,000 teachers trained under 
this scheme will be available for service in the course of 1956. All teachers 


liable to be called up in 1954 for military service were given total 
exemption. 


School Building Restrictions on school building, particularly in 


the case of nursery-infant schools and gymnasiums, were still necessary 
in the year under review, on account of labour shortages in the building 
industry. It nevertheless proved possible to erect a considerable number 
of new schools. About 3,000 new classrooms were completed for primary 
education, 500 for technical and vocational education, and 300 for 


secondary education. Expenditures on new buildings over the last few 
years amount to ov 


E er 110 million florins (including 15 million florins for 
higher education). 
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Art Education During the period under report more attention 
than in previous years was being paid to art education. Musical, 
dramatic and ballet performances were being given in the schools with 
financial support from the government, and more financial support was 
given for mural decorations in the schools. The government was encourag- 
ing the building of separate accommodation for training in handicrafts. 


Teacher Training Special attention was paid in the period under 
report to the question of teacher training. A committee was appointed 
to draw up new regulations concerning the professional training of certain 
categories of teachers for complementary and secondary education. 


Higher Education The recommendations of a committee were 
published in the year under review, on the measures to be taken for the 
establishment of a second polytechnic at Eindhoven. 


Flooded Areas The progress made in the year under review in 
the reconstruction of education in the areas affected by the floods in 
1953, merits special mention. The construction was completed of a 
number of new nursery-infant schools, and of the first new primary schools. 
Building and equipping these schools was greatly facilitated by generous 
gifts and assistance from abroad. Thanks to these admirable manifesta- 
tions of international solidarity, education in the stricken areas was begin- 
ning to function normally again. In many cases the schools are now 
better equipped than ever they were in the past. Profound gratitude is 
felt throughout the country for the sympathy and support given in hours 
of great difficulty. 
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Technical Education Local education authorities have been encour- 
aged to examine the needs of students requiring technical education and, 
of the total capital investment in school building over the next five years, 
asubstantial portion will be allocated towards the provision of new technical 
schools and the extension, and improvement of, existing schools. The 
question of the recruitment and training of teachers in institutions of 
further educatión is being investigated by a committee appointed by the 
Minister of Education for Northern Ireland. 


Budget The cost of educational services during the year 


ended 31st March, 1955, is estimated to be about £9,900,000, of which 
about £8,000,000 will fall on central government funds. 


Teachers’ Salaries Teachers’ salary scales, which were increased 
with effect from 1st April, 1954, have not been altered during the year 
under review and no announcement has yet been made with regard to the 


adoption of the principle of equal pay for women teachers now being 
introduced in stages in Great Britain. 


Scotland 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 ! 


INTRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION — Finance — School Building — 
ORGANIZATION — Numbers of Schools and Pupils — Further Education — 
CURRICULA AND TEACHING METHODS — Secondary Education —- TEACHING 


Starr — Number of Teachers — AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
— Grants to Students — School Health Service — Physical Education — School 
Meals Service — Child Guidance Service — Handicapped Children 


INTRODUCTION 


During the year under review, there were few changes in the 
system of public education in Scotland. The energies of teachers and 
administrators have been largely employed in consolidating the position 
already gained, in coping with new and increased problems that have 
arisen, e.g., in connection with the increase in school rolls, and in preparing 
the way for further advances which it is hoped to make in the near future. 
T mae main problems have been similar to those which have confronted 
Ucationists for some years past. They are (a) the need for more school 


ae eee new soning areas on the outskirts of the towns and 
jn areas in which new industri i i 2 
liane ieee ae ustrial development is taking place 


xisting buildings, in order to give really satis- 

rs and pupils; (b) the need for more 
ers of mathematics and science ; (c) the 
ble pupils to stay on longer at school ; 
more fully satisfactory education, suited 


0 i the less able pupils, particularly in the 
15 is provided in all secondary Gaul ds 


1 From the 
report sent by the Scottish Education Department. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Finance Expenditure on education has continued to rise 
from just under £14,000,000 in 1938-1939 to just under £46,500,000 in 
1953-1954, and to about £51,500,000 during the year 1954-1955. 


School Building Since the war many of the most important admin- 
istrative problems have been connected with building. The development 
of large new housing areas in towns and cities, and the very large increase 
in the numbers of young children entering the schools as a result of the 
rise in the birth rate at the end of the war, make it quite clear that the 
building programme will continue to be of first importance for many 
years. During 1954 the tempo of building increased and accommodation for 
33,621 pupils in primary and secondary schools was provided in buildings 
erected by. education authorities. This accommodation was provided in 
886 classrooms, some in new schools and some in extensions to existing 
schools. While many of the buildings erected were in traditional materials 
(e.g. brick or concrete), many prefabricated forms of construction were 
also employed. At the end of 1954 no fewer than 98 new schools were 
being built. 

In December, 1954, the government decided to make additional 
resources available for educational building. While the provision of new 
schools in new housing areas must continue to be the main task, a start 
is to be made with the replacement of unsatisfactory school buildings in 
those areas where the need for new provision is less imperative. Education 
authorities were told that their ultimate aim should be to bring all schools 
which are not to be replaced in the foreseeable future up to the standards 
of accommodation laid down for new schools in 1953. They were also 
urged to bring forward schemes for local technical colleges, the ultimate 
aim being that these should be established throughout Scotland for all 
types of vocational courses for which there is reasonable demand, and they 
were encouraged to give support to social and recreational projects for 
which their assistance is sought by voluntary bodies. The building of two 
technical colleges at Glasgow and one at Paisley has been approved, and 
proposals for others are being considered. In addition, work continued 
on extensions to major technical colleges in Glasgow, Edinburgh and 
Dundee. 

Capital expenditure on new buildings during 1954 amounted to over 
£5,900,000, and at the end of the year the estimated cost of projects under 
construction was nearly £17,000,000. In the first years after the war 
education authorities tended to concentrate more on the provision of 
primary schools, but secondary schools, which are more costly and take 
longer to complete, have now begun to form a much higher proportion of 
the educational building programme. 

The Building Development Team which the Secretary of State set 
up in 1953 to study problems connected with the planning and construction 
of educational buildings continued their work during the year. The hand- 
book on the planning of primary schools which was published in 1954 is 
being followed by a handbook on secondary schools and one on the planning 
of small primary schools in rural areas. The Team have designed, and are 
supervising, the construction of a junior secondary school which will 
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be summarised as follows +: “ The present 280-point linear grading scale 
will disappear, and instead, teachers will be grouped, according to the 
position they hold, into four divisions —A, B, C, and D (the highest) — 
which correspond exactly to the structure of the new salary scale introduced 
in 1952. After a specified period of service in each division, a teacher 
may apply for a post in the next highest division. Appointments will 
be made, as at present, by the local Education Board, but it will act 
on the advice of a three-man Appointments Committee representative 
of the Education Board, the Department of Education and the New 
Zealand Educational Institute. 

“ In deciding on their recommendations, the Appointments Committee 
will have before them detailed application forms and a personal report 
on each teacher, prepared by his district board of inspectors ”. Teachers 
will have the right of appeal against their assessment. “ The Committee 
will be free to choose from all applicants with the highest general assessment 
the one best suited in their opinion for the position as advertised. They 
may, if they see fit, pass over all these applicants for one with a lower 
general assessment, but, in that case, all who were passed over will have 
the right of appeal to an independent tribunal. In the event of the Com- 
mittee being unable to distinguish between a group'of applicants on 
grounds of suitability, selection will be made on the basis of certain 
* priorities ’, of which the first is the total length of certificated service... 

“The principal advantages of the new scheme are: there is much 
more scope for matching the man to the job ; there will no longer be any 
pretence that differences between teachers can be expressed on a 280-point 
scale; the frankly cumulative principle disappears, the system under 
which even the poor teacher could, with the passing of the years, win 
a position for which no one considered him the best applicant ; teachers 
will be spared the indignity of seeing their marks published for all to 
read; the report forms will make quite explicit the criteria on which 
teachers are to be assessed ; and assessment every third year, and then 
only for those who want to change their positions, puts the whole process 
of assessment in its proper perspective and frees inspectors for more 

constructive professional work. Perhaps the greatest gain of all is that 
the teaching profession, for the first time in New Zealand, will fully share 
in the responsibility of selecting teachers for every position in the schools.’ 


AUXILIARY AND ExTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Welfare of Children In recent years senior inspectors of schools in 
several districts have initiated the establishment of child care councils 
or similar bodies which seek to establish closer working relationships 
between the schools and the other agencies concerned with the welfare 
of children. The senior inspector is the chairman of the council. Its 
main function is to bring together all the State and local body organizations 
concerned directly or indirectly with problem children. A typical council 
Sets out its purposes as follows : “ (a) To keep each agency as fully informed 
igen Report of the Minister of Edu 


cation for the year ended 31 December 
(A-J EN, Government Printer, Wellington. 1955. 
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as possible about the scope and work of other agencies, so as to improve 
relationships amongst workers in the various fields. (b) To compile and 
maintain a directory of all agencies working for social welfare in the 
area. (c) To devise a system of records to bring more effective treatment 
to bear on special cases of maladjustment and to prevent overlapping 
in dealing with cases.” i 


Handicapped Children During 1954, new, classes, schools, or clinics 
were established for children who are mentally backward, partially deaf, 
and partially sighted, or handicapped by cerebral palsy, speech defects 
or backwardness in reading. The staffing of special classes for backward 
children was greatly improved and more professional help has been made 
available to these teachers. 


School Psychological The school psychological service was greatly 
permise strengthened during the year under review 
and the visiting teacher service was extended to cover post-primary 
as well as primary schools. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The public education budget for the year under 
review was increased by two million cordobas, and it was thus possible 
to implement an extensive educational programme. 


Inspection , During the same period the Ministry of Educa- 
tion organized the first national seminar of inspectors of schools, for the 
purpose of revising teaching methods, exchanging ideas and experience, 
and raising the educational and social status of inspection. The Inter- 
american Cooperative Educational Service gave valuable assistance with 
this seminar. 4 

In order to make inspectors’ reports more objective, and to save 
time, questionnaires were drawn up for evaluating the work done by pupils 
and by teachers, account being taken, moreover, of educational and 
psychological progress. 


School Building In the year under review 16 schools were built 
and Equipment under the direction of the school building depart- 
ment. They were equipped with school materials costing over 500,000 
cordobas. The sum of 358,241 cordobas was spent on the manufacture 
of school furniture within the country, 401,313 cordobas on the purchase 
of school furniture from abroad, and 11,866 cordobas on the repair of 
desks, tables, etc. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Number of Schools The number of urban and rural primary schools 
ents in the year under review reached the record 
total of 2,000 (excluding the large number of literacy campaign centres). 
Enrolments at these schools numbered 112,303, and teachers 3,650. 


* From the report sent by the Nicaraguan Ministry of Education. 
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Fundamental Education The fundamental education campaign in the 
Rio Coco area made further progress. New schools were opened in the 
three hundred mile stretch between Cruta and Raiti. Special mention 
should also be made of the fact that ten “ Crefal ” experts were working 
on the organization and implementation of a fundamental education 
pilot project. 

The national literacy campaign made slow but steady progress. 
Enrolments in the adult courses numbered 12,564, and are expected to 
Increase to 20,000 in 1955-1956. 


panes Y The inauguration of a national “week”, du- 

or, Citizenship ring which the historical occasions marking the 
country’s: achievement of independence are to be commemorated each 
a at showed the civic and patriotic spirit animating the nation’s 
youth. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Quantitative Changes Secondary enrolments totalled 2,870 in the year 

under review, an increase of 32% as compared with the total of 2,162 in 

the preceding year. The distribution in the two years was as follows: 
1953-1954 1954-1955 


Secondary schools 1,482 1,910 
Training colleges . 348 366 
332 594 


Schools of commerce . 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


New Developments The scope of the National University of Nica- 
ragua was considerably increased through the creation, by a decree issued 
on 14th May, 1954, of a school of dentistry, and through the success 
Of books published by the school of arts. A total of 86,991 cordobas 
Was spent on the purchase of furniture and equipment for the laboratories 


Of various schools and faculties. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training Improvements were made in the year under 
review in teacher training curricula. The duration of the course was 
increased by one year, and modifications were made in the syllabuses of 
Subjects such as technological education and education for citizenship, 
Tn the light of modern needs and educational theory, and with a view 
to giving teachers a wide social training corresponding to their place in 
the community, the decision was taken to begin the professional part 
of their training course in the 3rd year, at the Frankin D. Roosevelt 
Central normal school for boys at Managua, and the normal school for 
girls at Jinotepe, in the Carazo province, 
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The Ministry of Education organized further training courses in 
most of the larger towns. A number of hitherto unqualified teachers 
were awarded the teacher's certificate, and thus secured an increase in 
their salary. 


Conditions of Service The constitutional principle of stability of 
employment was maintained during the period under review. What few 
departures from it there were, arose from purely technical considerations. 

The remuneration of secondary teachers was increased from 60 to 
75 cordobas a month (3 hours a week), and from 100 to 125 cordobas 
(6 hours a week). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Technical Assistance The year under review was marked by the 
arrival of a Unesco technical assistance mission composed of an expert 
on urban primary teacher training, and an expert on fundamental educa- 
tion. The government also applied to Unesco for an expert on school 
administration ; he will arrive shortly, and will make a survey of the 
nation’s schools, and make proposals for the technical and administrative 
reorganization of pre-primary, primary, secondary, and higher education, 
and for the revision of curricula and educational acts and regulations. 


CONCLUSION 


It may be claimed that education made satisfactory progress in the 
year under review, and that further advances will be made in the coming 
year, thanks in great part to the campaign, forming part of the govern- 
ment's long-term cultural programme, for the improvement of teacher 
training. 


+. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Enrolments Regulations Regulations as to the required number of enrol- 
ments in one-teacher and two- or three-teacher primary schools are con- 
tained in the urban primary schools act (art. 5) and the rural primary 
schools act (art. 4). The Ministry of Church and Education is empowered 
to grant approval of the division of such schools, and exemptions when 
necessary. In the year under review the Ministry suggested that, in the 
interests of decentralization, such approval should be granted by the 
school directors, except in exceptional cases, when application for approval 


should be made to the Ministry. 


Budget State grants for educational purposes in the 
year under review and the preceding year, were as follows : 
1953-1954 1954-1955 Increase 
Kroner Kroner Kroner 
Primary schools. 102,000,000 118,300,000 16,300,000 
Continuation schools . - 11,500,000 15,200,000 3,700,000 
Special schools . . . . + 12,400,000 12,500,000 100,000 
Folk high schools . . . + 7,000,000 7,000,000 ni 
Secondary schools. . . + 22,800,000 24,500,000 1,700,000 
Teacher training colleges 6,500,000 7,900,000 1,400,000 
Ocational schools. . . + 15,700,000 19,100,000 3,400,000 
Higher education . 46,300,000 51,000,000 4.700,000 


324,200,000 255,500,000 31,300,000 


The main cause of the increases in grants was the rise in the school 
population, which involved the opening of more classes in primary and 
Secondary schools and in teacher training colleges. Another contributory 
factor, so far as vocational schools are concerned, was the development 
of these schools in accordance with a national plan. In the year under 
review, moreover, a new State general modern secondary school (statens- 
realskole) was opened, and the State took over one rural secondary school ; 
three new “ workshop schools ” were opened ; State aid was given to five 


t presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 


1F he repor! i 
rom the Miss Marie PEDERSEN, Delegate of the Norwegian 
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schools run by industrial firms ; one special school for mentally defective 
boys was opened. 


School Building Building materials for schools were still subject 
to rationing in the period under report, despite the continued urgent need 
for more accommodation. The system of dividing school building into 
various categories was maintained, and only classrooms needed for com- 
pulsory education were included in the building programme. In 1954, the 
total floor space of new buildings amounted to about 123,000 square metres 
(as compared with 150,000 square metres in 1953) in the case of primary 
and continuation schools, and to about 9,000 square metres in the case of 
secondary schools. Building permits, moreover, were granted for a total 
floor space of about 12,500 square metres in the case of vocational schools, 
and 18 such schools were built in the course of the period under report. 
The special State grants for the construction of vocational schools in 
northern Norway were increased to 1,750,000 kroner. 

In 1955 the quota for school buildings of the Ministry of Church and 
Education was the same as in the preceding year, viz., 80,000 square 
metres. The county rationing committee granted a number of permits for 
smaller school buildings. In pursuance of the government’s policy of 
reducing investment, the right of the local rationing committees to grant 
permits for buildings other than houses and agricultural buildings was 
suspended during the first half of 1955 ; it is still too early to say to what 
extent this measure will affect the construction of primary and continuation 
schools in 1955, but it is unlikely that its volume will attain that of 1954. 


ORGANIZATION 


Quantitative Changes Primary enrolments continued to increase in 


the year under review. They totalled approximately 402,000 (as compared 
with approximately 378,000 in the preceding year), i.e., 290,700 in rural 
primary schools, and 111,300 in urban primary schools. It is estimated 
that the birth rate will continue to rise up to and including 1957. 

Secondary modern and grammar school enrolments totalled 46,701 
in the year under review (as compared with 43,915 in the preceding year). 
Enrolments in the 1st year totalled 14,597 (just under one third of the 
children aged 14 in 1954). 

Enrolments in the ordinary vocational schools totalled about 18,500 
in the year under review (as compared with 17,100 in the preceding year) ; 
enrolments in special vocational courses totalled about 3,000. q 

Enrolments in teacher training schools totalled about 2,100. The 
special training for teachers of deaf children and children with speech 
defects was continued according to schedule. 


Rural Primary Schools Schooling in rural primary schools at present 
lasts 16 weeks a year in the lower classes and 18 weeks in the higher classes 
(the children attend school every second day). During the period pe 
report the Ministry of Church and Education proposed that these periods 
should be raised to 18 and 20 weeks respectively. 

Some rural districts are so thinly populated that the schools have 
only two or three divisions. To make tuition at them more efficient, it wee 
Suggested that the school hours should be prolonged, the 1st class having 
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an hour alone with the teacher, and being sent home an hour before the 
2nd and 3rd class, who in their turn would thus have an hour alone with 
the teacher. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


Textbooks Revised and new textbooks were published 
during the period under report for use in primary, secondary and voca- 
tional schools. 


Domestic Science A committee was appointed to examine the 
teaching of domestic science, with special reference to primary schools and 
continuation schools. This committee made a recommendation which, 
however, the Ministry has not yet considered. 


Vocational Education In the year under review some military schools 
offering technical training were granted the same educational status as 
the (civil) vocational schools, and the tuition will be considered as part 
of the pupils’ apprenticeship. 

Languages By the issue of a royal decree on 24th September, 
1954, Swedish and Danish were included in the syllabus of the modern 
secondary school leaving examination (realskoleeksamen) and of the 
matriculation examination (eksamen artium). These two languages will 
be taught in connection with Norwegian. A short handbook on the teaching 
of Swedish and Danish was published for the use of teachers, and booklets 
with texts in the two languages were being prepared. A similar decision 
was made in regard to the teacher training schools. 


New Subjects In accordance with the act on experimentation 
in schools of 8th July, 1954, new subjects were introduced in the period 
under review into the ordinary curriculum of the teacher training schools, 
and experimental work continued in the secondary schools. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Salaries No major changes were made in teachers’ 
status and salaries. A committee was appointed in 1954 to study the 
salaries and conditions of service of teachers in all categories of schools, 
with a view to ensuring greater uniformity. It is expected that the report 
of this committee will be published in the autumn of 1955. 


AUXILIARY AND ExXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Handicapped Children The auxiliary tuition given to children who have 
difficulty in following the ordinary courses of instruction, but who are not 
so backward as to need sending to a special school, was developed in the pe- 
riod under report. Such tuition is organized by the counties, but the govern- 
ment makes grants for it, even if given in an ordinary primary school. 
School Psychology In order to encourage the appointment of school 
Services psychologists, the Ministry of Church and Edu- 
cation suggested in the year under review that the government should 
pay one quarter of their salary. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The characteristic feature of the year under report was the expansion 
of educational facilities at all levels under democratic pressure. Although 
the educational budgets of the central and provincial governments had 
been increasing during the past years, they had proved inadequate in 
proportion to this expansion. This factor, coupled with other problems 
faced by the educational institutions in the transitional period following 
the partition, was responsible for increasing congestion in the educational 
institutions and the danger of lowering standards. The principal anxiety 
of the educational authorities, therefore, was to maintain and improve 
quality at all levels of education, consistent with expansion, 

Efforts were continued during the year under review for organizing 
and maintaining learned societies, research institutions, and cultural 
organizations, as necessary adjuncts to higher education. ; Ri 

The available human and material resources were being utilized 
for improvement of existing educational buildings, construction of new 
buildings, equipment of educational institutions with modern scientific 
apparatus and teaching aids, and training of personnel within the country 
and abroad. The aid being received under various technical assistance 
programmes in the form of expert advisory services, training facilities 
and equipment, was fully utilized to supplement national resources for 
improving teaching staffs, and equipment. The normal expansion of 
educational facilities in the provinces, states and centrally adminis- 


ea areas, maintained a steady pace according to their respective 
plans. 


* From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference on 


Public Education b rnment of 
Pakistan. y Mr. Imdad Husarn, Delegate of the gove: 
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ADMINISTRATION 
Inspection In the year under review few changes were made 


in the administrative and inspectorial set-up in the provinces, etc., except 
for their expansion wherever necessary, and the appointment of specialists 
in important subjects like science, arts and crafts, etc., as special inspectors 
of schools in certain provinces to help in raising the standards of teaching 
in these subjects. 


Budget There was a general and appreciable increase 
in the educational budgets of the provinces, states and the centrally 
administered areas as shown in the following table : 


Education Budget . ienedee 
1953-1954 1954-1955 
Rupees Rupees Rupees Percentage 
Punjab . . . . . . 40,264,000 45,448,000 5,184,000 12.9% 
E. Bengal . . . . . 39,200,000 47,000,000 7,800,000 | 19.9%, 
Sind. . ... . . . . 16,042,000 16,403,000 361,000 2.2% 
IN A 9,999,000 11,030,000 1,031,000 10.3% 
Tribal Areas 
NWRB je es 1,012,000 2,183,000 1,191,000 117.6% 
Baluchistan. . . . 1,644,000 1,861,000 217,000 13.2% 
Karachi Federal Area 6,394,000 7,755,000 1,361,000 213% 
Bhawalpur State . . (33 4,285,000 A ee 
Khairpur State... == 3,317,000 = -- 
School Building The position regarding suitable buildings for 


educational institutions was still far from satisfactory, though the pro- 
gramme of construction of new buildings and renovation of old buildings 
continued to progress during the year under review. The problem, however, 
was being given high priority all over the country. The schools and colleges 
Were still overcrowded. The tremendous increase in urban population, 
Moreover, resulted in the educational institutions being hedged round by 
Improvised habitations of the refugees, which adversely affected the 
atmosphere of the institutions concerned. Lack of money (the major 
factor), of suitable sites within convenient distances, and of building 
materials was impeding the speedy implementation of the building pro- 
gramme. The very substantial increase in the student population obliged 
the universities to relax their normal requirements in respect of buildings 
and equipment, and the granting of affiliation to new colleges housed in 
inadequate and unsatisfactory buildings. 

The central government gave considerable attention to the improve- 
ment of educational atmosphere and standards in all types of educa- 
tional institutions. The social uplift grants totalling Rs 21,461,000 released 
by the central government to the provinces, states and the centrally 
administered areas for implementation of approved educational schemes 
during the year under review were principally for the improvement or 
the construction of buildings. This was also the case with the grant of 
Rs 3,000,000 distributed among the universities of Peshawar, Punjab, 
Sind, Dacca and Rajshahi. The central government, moreover, created 
a fund of Rs 4,900,000 for new buildings for Karachi University. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Quantitative Changes The programme of expansion of educational 
facilities at various levels maintained a steady pace during the year under 
review. In East Pakistan the provincial government began reorganization 
of school education. Schools with very small enrolments which were 
proving uneconomical, were scrapped ; the resulting fall in the number 
of schools, however, is expected to be made good shortly by the opening 
of new schools. It is heartening to note, moreover, that in East Pakistan 
there was an increase of 210 primary schools and a remarkable increase in 
enrolments at girls” primary schools. The following table shows the 
position regarding the number of schools and enrolments in various types 
of educational institutions in 1953 and 1954 (professional colleges comprise 
engineering, polytechnic, medical, agricultural, commerce, home economics, 
and other schools) : 


Number of Institutions 


g ure i = ee ie = Diesen oa 
Y ta ota 
West Pakistan: or oe ee ca es 

Primary schools... 11,500 13,833 13,748 16,247 +4-2,248 +2,414 
Secondary schools . . 1,830 2139 1,922 2201 + 92 + 107 
Technical schools . . 3 3 6 6 ES e 
olleges Rca) elena 65 81 69 86 + et aes 
Professional colleges . 18 20 20 23 + 2 srt akg 
East Pakistan: 

Primary schools. . . 24,053 26,156 26,227 — 289) + 1 
Secondary schools . . 2,882 3159 ae HH — 206 — 242 
Technical schools . . = wx PR ee — = 
Colleges .. as.. 60 13 1 +. 2 
Professional colleges . 7 p E e > nil + 1 

4958 Enrolments 
o 195 Difference 
Boys Total 
West Pakistan: “es he rote he Tore 
Primary schools. . . 1,002,568 1,165,025 1,194,439 1 310,8 145,870 
Secondary schools . . 561,882 647,206 “601987 695.480 alrite T aora 
Technical schools . . 1,200 1,200 2,400 2,400 + 1200 + 1,200 
Colleges ...... — 84231 — 40,038 "— + 6,799 
Professional colleges . 4,306 4,861 4,587 5,196 + 2981 + 38 
East Pakistan: 
Primary schools. . . 2,596,778 2,792,895 2,058,243 2,658,984  —538,585  —1833,911 
Secondary schools . . 418,063 453,080 886,642 427149 — 26,421 — 25,938 
Technical schools . . = >- = = = = 
Colleges Oat ae — 21,828 — 25,838 — + 4010 
Professional colleges . 1,845 1,882 1,949 1,999 + 104 4 117 
ralon of Secondary In Karachi during the period under review the 
nea length of the secondary course was reduced 

from 6 to 5 years, Primary and secondary education combined thus now 
ae years (as in the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, and 
Zast Ben, 


Bengal) instead of 11 years. The change will take effect as from the 
matriculation examination of 1956. 


N 
N 
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CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


Higher Education During the period under review, home economics 
was introduced in the women's college of Peshawar University. The 
University also approved the affiliation of Abbottabad forestry college, 
and the creation of a faculty in forestry. Sind University opened teaching 
departments in mathematics and botany at graduate and postgraduate 
levels. The necessary staff for teaching zoology, physics, chemistry, and 
geology was recruited, and will take up its duties at the beginning of the. 
next academic session. Dacca University started B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.), 
M.A., and M.Sc. classes in geology. 


Revision of The chancellor of Dacca University appointed a 
Curricula committee to revise existing syllabuses and text- 
books. The committee recommended minor changes in syllabuses, but 
major changes in textbooks. The University also added a new paper to 
the political science course, on Islamic political theory and institutions 
with special reference to Pakistan. The East Pakistan Education Depart- 
went provisionally approved new syllabuses for the technical high schools. 

The North-West Frontier government set up a committee to revise 
the primary syllabuses drawn up in 1952. The committee recommended 
Islamic studies, Urdu, Pushto (for Pushto-speaking areas), arithmetic, 
social studies, practical arts, everyday science, and physical training as 
the curriculum for primary schools. Books worth Rs 200,000 were distri- 
buted among primary pupils in the Province. 

The Karachi Education Department also began to examine the pri- 
mary curriculum, in the light of experience over the last three years, and 
was considering the replacement of existing textbooks with better ones. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Further Training In North-West Frontier Province, refresher 
courses were arranged in the year under report for primary teachers. In 
Karachi, further training for teachers of trainable age was organized at 
the new primary and junior secondary teacher training schools. 


Salaries The government of North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, and Dacca University, revised the salary scales of their teaching 
Staffs. 


AUXILIARY AND ExXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Health Due consideration was given in the period under 
report to the check-up of schoolchildren's health. In North-West Frontier 
Province 2 x-ray vans were purchased for the school health service at a 
cost of Rs 75,000. E 

In Karachi the school health service was inaugurated by the opening 
of a centre to look after the needs of the schools, in each of the four areas. 
The St. John's Ambulance Cadet Corps and the Youth Brigades teaching 
marksmanship were becoming very popular with schoolchildren. In all 
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TE of the country physical training was becoming compulsory for 
schoolchildren. All schoolchildren were given periodical medical examina- 
tion, and their health records were properly maintained. 


Miscellaneous Activities During the period under review the Education 
Department of North-West Frontier Province organized a big camp at 
Takkiya to train pupils for social service. Excursions to places of educa- 
tional and recreational interest, debates, scouting, and Red Cross and 
dramatic activities were regular features of school and college programmes. 


ACTIVITIES OF CENTRAL MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Centrally 


During the year under review the central 
Administered Areas 


government established 7 new primary schools 
(6 for boys and 1 for girls). A teacher training college was established in 
order to remedy the shortage of trained graduate teachers. As usual, 
grants-in-aid to non-government schools for buildings and maintenance 
were paid, to the tune of Rs 1,114,500. In consideration of the large 
number of refugees residing in Karachi, the government awarded scholar- 
ships to poor and deserving pupils in secondary schools at a total cost of 
Rs 45,000. 

A total of Rs 327,000 was spent on grants-in-aid to non-government 
colleges in Karachi. Capital grants of Rs 113,000 were also given to non- 
government colleges to improve their buildings and equipment. A non- 
lapsable fund of Rs 4,900,000 was created for the construction of new 
buildings for Karachi University on a site of about 1,200 acres allotted 
for the purpose in the federal area. The French architects engaged by the 


University for designing its buildings completed the plans, and construction 
is expected to start soon. 


The central government also made the f 
of Secondary Education, Rs 34,000 ; (ii) Boar 
Movement, Rs 30,000 ; (iii) Pakistan Histor: 


ollowing grants :— (i) Board 
d for the History of Freedom 
ical Society, Rs 15,000. 


Education of the Blind During the year under report the services of 
Sir Clutha Mackenzie, expert on the education of the blind, were obtained 
by the Pakistan Government from United Nations to survey the conditions 
prevailing in the country and to advise the government in establishing 
a central organization for the education, vocational training, and welfare 
of the blind. Sir Clutha Mackenzie was assisted by Sir Henry Holland on 
the medical aspect of the problem. Sir Clutha submitted his recommen- 
dations which were under consideration by the Pakistan government. 

Sports In April, 1954, in implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the council for physical education, the central government 
set up the Pakistan Sports Control Board with the Minister of Education 
as president. The functions of the Board are to promote, coordinate and 
control the activities of national organizations of various games and sports, 
and to advise the central government on matters relating to the develop- 
ment of games and sports. The central government gave grants to various 


national sports and athletic organizati i 
ganizations in the country to the tune of 
Rs 231,000 for their normal activities. y 
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Capital grants of Rs 1,000,000 and Rs 250,000 were given towards the 
construction of stadiums at Karachi and Dacca respectively. yr 

The following annual grants were given to the Boy Scouts Associations 
and the Girl Guides Associations: (i) Pakistan Boy Scouts Association, 
Rs 10,000; (ii) Pakistan Girl Guides Association, Rs 5,000; (iii) Boy 
Scouts Association, Sind and Karachi, Rs 2,000; (iv) Girl Guides Asso- 
ciation, Sind and Karachi, Rs 1,000. 


Social Uplift In the year under report the social uplift scheme 
Programme made better progress on the whole than in 
previous years. The central government released social uplift grants 
to the extent of Rs 21,461,000. These are non-recurring grants for the 
construction of buildings and purchase of equipment, and are to be 
utilized for schemes approved by the central government. 


Higher Education The central government is very anxious to 
improve the standards of university education. During the year under 
review, it gave a total non-recurring grant of Rs 3,000,000 to the uni- 
versities of Peshawar, Lahore, Sind, Dacca and Karachi for their develop- 
ment schemes. 

Another step designed to improve the educational standards of higher 
education was the inter-college exchange agreement signed between 
Pakistan and the United States of America. Contracts were signed for 
the establishment of sisterhood relationships between the Pakistani 
Universities and their selected counterparts in America. The implemen- 
tation of this programme was actually started, and teams of American 
experts were already at work in the Punjab, Peshawar, Karachi and Dacca. 
With the additional allocation of $553,720 to the inter-college exchange 
project during the American fiscal year 1954-1955, the total dollar fund 
available for this project is now $3,090,720, for a two-year programme. 
As against this external expenditure provided by the Foreign Operations 
Administration, the internal expenditure is estimated at Rs 1,230,000 
for the first year, and Rs 3,827,000 for the second year. 


Technical Education In the period under report the preliminaries 
(construction of buildings, recruitment and training of staff, equipment) 
were completed for the establishment of a polytechnic at Karachi with 
the assistance of the Ford Foundation. The institution was expected to 


start functioning in July, 1955. l t 
The United Kingdom government, under their offer to equip 10 


technical high schools in Pakistan started the supply of equipment during 
the course of the year, and 2 of the schools, one at Quetta and one at 


Lyallpur, were expected to start functioning in July, 1955. 


Commercial and Action on the report submitted by a committee 
Agricultural Education appointed by the government to consider the 
reorganization of commercial education was initiated in the course of the 
period under report. The recommendations of the agricultural education 
committee appointed by the Council of Technical Education were also 
being implemented. 
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Scholarships In 1954, under the central government's sup- 
plementary overseas training scheme, 126 overseas scholarships were 
advertised through the Pakistan public service commission for selection 
of suitable candidates. The central government instituted a merit scholar- 
ship scheme in order to help the two best candidates from each university 
every year to proceed overseas for further training. Under the Scheduled 
Castes internal scholarship scheme of the central government, 127 scholar- 
ships of a total value of Rs 55,000 were awarded. 

During the year under review the central government received offers 


of 25 overseas training facilities from foreign governments as a gesture of 
goodwill. These were accepted and utilized. 
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Administration Through the issue of decree No. 188 on 4th June, 
1954, and at the request of the secondary education directorate, the 
Ministry of Education established an inspectorate of secondary schools 
during the year under review. 

Through the issue of decree No. 26 in January, 1954, the independent 
schools section of the Ministry of Education was raised to the status of 
a directorate. 

The general directorate of education in the Ministry, moreover, was 
transformed into a technical department responsible for the policy of the 
various levels of education, and its former administrative functions were 
assumed by the educational secretariat. 


Budget The budget of the Ministry of Education 
increased by 441,658 balboas (4.7%) to a total of 9,827,840 balboas in 
1955, as compared with 9,387,182 balboas in the preceding year. 


School Building The shortage of primary school buildings became 
acute in the year under review. From 1953 onwards, new building 
construction was undertaken, but enrolments amounted to 153,000 in 
1955, as compared with 109,000 in 1952, and no less than 3,000,000 
balboas would be required to make good the shortage. In the coming 
four years, primary school building needs alone will require at least 
16,000,000 balboas. 


Secondary Education The proportion of secondary pupils failing 


‘Reform examinations has become unduly high. A special 


committee was therefore appointed during the period under report to 
find means of remedying the situation. This committee endeavoured 
(a) to define the ultimate and the immediate aims of secondary education, 
(b) to revise curricula in the light of these aims, and (c) to draw up sylla- 
buses serving both as guides for teachers and as a means of systematizing 


secondary education, at national level. 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Panama. 
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Aims of Secondary In accordance with article 77 of the national 
Education 


constitution and articles 4, 51 and 53 of law 
No. 47 of 1946, the aims of secondary education were classified under ten 
main heads. It was stressed that secondary education should help to 
develop understanding for the country's problems, and ability to analyse 
and interpret objectively the economic, social, and spiritual factors deter- 
mining the country's growth. Secondary education, moreover, should 
imbue teachers with a scientific attitude and encourage them to rely on 
observation and experimentation; it should raise the status of manual 
occupations by directing young persons, through vocational guidance, 
into productive and useful activities; it should develop physical and 
mental health, help to maintain and strengthen the family, form good 
literary and artistic taste, and support the principles of democracy. 

These aims were discussed by the committee and teachers from most 
of the country’s schools, and will form the guiding lines for the revision 
of curricula and the drawing up of new syllabuses. 


Secondary Curricula During the examination of secondary curricula 


referred to above, due account was taken of the fact that secondary 
education should impart habits of personal research, and that individual 
differences among the pupils call for a measure of freedom in the choice 
of subjects. Endeavours were therefore made to lighten curricula, and 
to introduce options, especially at the more advanced stages of the secon- 
dary course. Stress was laid on psychological principles, and on the 
desirability of a system which does not involve specialization, but simply 
permits a grouping of the pupils according to aptitude and interest, and 
thus increases the efficiency of the tuition and decreases the proportion 
of failures. 

Periods of directed study were also introduced, allowing pupils Lo 
supplement through reading and research the knowledge they have gained 
in class, and to continue their work outside class hours. The system, 
however, had not yet been adopted in all schools. 


Teacher Training Decree No. 97 of 1955 made the following changes 
Curricula 


in teacher training curricula. (1) During the 
first year of training, the following two professional courses will be taken 
in addition to the general education courses : an introduction to the theory 
of education, and the growth and evolution of the individual. (2) The 
first half of the second year will henceforth be devoted to general knowledge, 
and the second half to the technique of apprenticeship, and primary 
syllabuses. (3) The third year of the training course will henceforth be 


devoted to practice teaching and professional courses. (4) Third year 
students will be given a choice of options. 


Secondary Syllabuses 


New secondary syllabuses were officially adopted 
at the beginning of 1955. 


As a preliminary, they had been submitted to 
the teachers concerned, subjected to group discussion, and finally examined 
and approved at seminars attended by teachers of a given subject. They 
cover the first cycle of the baccalaureate course. The curricula and 
syllabuses of the teacher training and vocational sections of secondary 
schools were under consideration at the close of the year under review. 
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Methods, f Recognition was given in the year under revjew 
Audio-Visual Aids to the value of audio-visual aids, and above all 


of procedures available to all schools, such as the use of local materials, 
excursions, and the making of teaching materials (albums, sketches, maps, 
plans, models). The printing was approved of 13 pamphlets giving 
guidance conforming to the ideas of the national education directorate, 
on the teaching of the following subjects : poultry-keeping in rural areas ; 
rural furniture ; grafting ; filtering water ; milking ; country houses ; anti- 
malaria measures ; exterminating flies; anti-alcoholic campaign ; family 
life; cooperation as a factor in progress. 


Educational Films Steps were taken in the year under review to 
ensure the systematic use of educational films in primary and secondary 
schools. 


Pilot Project Begun Under the direction of the technical department 
of the Ministry of Education, a pilot project was begun at the República 
de Mexico school during the year under review. The object of the project 
is to develop cooperation among parents, the school, and the community, 
to give pupils a more satisfying life at school, to afford them more help, 
and to improve their work, attendance, and conduct. 


Textbooks During the period under report a school text- 
books committee was appointed for the purpose of arranging competitions 
for the selection of official textbooks. The Ministry plans to publish 
cheap textbooks written by Panama authors or, where such textbooks 
are lacking, good foreign textbooks. 


Teaching Staff Seminars were organized in the year under 
review to show the teachers at the Juan Demostenes Arosemena teacher 
training school the best ways of teaching their students from rural areas 
to understand the educational ideas underlying the new syllabuses and 
the country’s educational system in general. Intensive four-week courses 
were also held for the inspectors and directors of the institutute of mecha- 
nical trades. Further training scholarships were granted to a number 
of directors and inspectors. 

The technical department of the Ministry drew up suggestions to 
teachers on the application of curricula, the family education programme, 
art and recreative activities, the national language, promotion of pupils, 
and social studies. A 7 

As part of the teaching of handicrafts, courses in weaving were 
organized for teachers. k 

A circulating library for the use of inspectors, directors, and teachers 
was set up at the technical department of the Ministry. 

Four new inspectors and one directress were appointed to the 


inspectorate. 


Auxiliary and J In the year under review a number of school 
Extra-Scholastic Services and civic associations collaborated in the health 


campaign. A “health day ” was instituted, and health units and teams 
were formed. 


RA 
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The school clinics continued their routine work. A school clothing 
service was established. Thanks to Unicef and Care, a high proportion 
of pupils benefited from the distribution of milk, butter and cheese. An 
inspectress of school meals services throughout the country was appointed. 


Physical Education National inter-school sports events were organ- 
ized in the course of the period under review. A school was established 
for the training of teachers of physical education and dancing. The 
physical education department of the Ministry instituted parks for children, 
and built a swimming bath, the first of its kind, to teach children to swim, 
in the Plaza Amador Guerrero park. 
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INTRODUCTION 


With very limited financial resources at its disposal, Persia is con- 
fronted at the present time with two requirements which conflict or at 
least are difficult to reconcile. Under pressure from an increasing popu- 
lation, the country has continually to increase the number of its schools, 
in many cases with whatever means happen to be available, and at the 
same time to improve the education provided in these schools, and to 
adapt it to social and local needs in a balanced way which economizes 
time and energy and conduces to social progress. The characteristic 
feature of educational activity in Persia today is, in short, the necessity 
of striking a balance between quantity and quality. It would be of 
interest to have all aspects of this problem discussed and studied at 
regional level, and also at international level by such assemblies as the 
International Conference on Public Education. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Miscellaneous Measures Two special administrative units were set up 
at the close of the year under review in the Ministry of National Education : 
a teacher training bureau, and a bureau for sending students abroad to 
pursue their studies. es F 

The physical education division was raised to the rank of a depart- 
ment comprising a technical and an administrative division. 

A project was under consideration, whereby the authority of the 
provincial education departments over the town education departments, 
so far covering all fields, would be limited as and from 1955-1956 to tech- 
nical matters only. The town education departments would thus have 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Co 
on Public Education by Mr. G. A. Raani, Delegate of the Persian ag mine 
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much greater freedom in administering their budget and recruiting their 
staffs within the framework of the relevant laws and regulations. ‘The 
directors of the provincial education departments, moreover, would be 
chosen from among educationists, and not as formerly from among high 
administrative officials, and their functions would gradually become 
similar to those of general inspectors. 

Various refresher courses were organized at Teheran during the 
summer of 1955, as an experiment, at which inspectors, directors of the 
provincial and town education departments, and headmasters of primary 
and secondary schools met to discuss their experiences and the technical 
and administrative difficulties encountered in the course of their duties, 
and to seek appropriate solutions under the guidance of experts. These 
courses are to be organized regularly in the provinces. 


Aid to Independent The number of public schools being inadequate, 
Schools further steps were taken in the year under report 
to increase the number of independent schools and the amount of the 
grants made to them. The result was a considerably greater contribution 
from private individuals in the educational field. The policy of the new 
government tends towards the closer association of communities and 
individuals with the government in the work of social development. 


School Building In accordance with the seven-year school 
building plan referred to in the preceding report, work was begun during 
the period under review, the first year of the plan, on the building of 
2,170 schools, at the rate of 310 per annum. During the period 305 schools 
were built in Teheran and the provincial centres. A special act, more- 
over, provides for the construction of schools in other towns and in vil- 
lages by the recently established “ reconstruction committees’. Endea- 
vours were also made during the period to induce associations or private 
individuals to donate land or buildings for schools. There is reason to 
hope that, thanks to these measures, all schools will soon have suitable 
premises. 


Primary EDUCATION 


Compulsory Schooling In order to hasten the generalization (in accord- 
ance with the bill passed in July, 1943) of compulsory primary education, 


priority was given in the year under review to school building and teacher 
training. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Adaptation to Needs Secondary education was affected by the reform 
in the year under review of vocational and agricultural education, details 
of which are given below. The revision was also begun of secondary 
curricula and the number of cycles in secondary education, with a view 
to the adaptation of secondary schools to local needs and the guidance 
of pupils towards studies or occupations corresponding to their aptitudes. 


| 
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VOCATIONAL AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Expansion Work proceeded in the year under review on 
an educational reform, the main aims of which are to increase and expand 
vocational and agricultural schools. Reference was made in the preceding 
report to a five-year plan for the replacement of 1,100 5th and 6th primary 
classes in towns and industrial centres by elementary vocational classes, 
and to a plan for the introduction of elementary agriculture into the 
curriculum of 1,860 5th and 6th primary classes in rural schools. The 
realization of these two plans was begun in 1953-1954, and was continued 
throughout the period under report. 

It should be noted that this reform undertaken within the framework 
of primary education, will help to develop a practical sense in children 
who will not have an opportunity of continuing their studies beyond the 
6th primary class. It will facilitate vocational guidance, moreover, and 
encourage gifted children desiring to enter a secondary school to enrol 
at the agricultural and vocational secondary schools into which another 
reform has transformed many of the traditional general secondary schools. 
The first cycle of the new agricultural and vocational secondary schools 
is a three-year one, aims mainly at providing training in technical or 
agricultural subjects for foremen and skilled workers, and leads up to a 
certificate giving access to the second cycle, which offers training in various 
branches for technicians, or to a primary normal school of agriculture, 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


University of Teheran The year under review saw outstanding develop- 
ments at the University of Teheran. The University budget amounted 
to 190,000,000 rials, representing an increase of over 50% as compared 
with the total of 120,000,000 rials in the preceding year. This increase 
in financial resources was paralleled by a reform in depth, the aim of 
which is to induce the various faculties of the University to regard them- 
selves, not as mere prolongations of secondary education and simple 
purveyors of training for officials, but as true centres of study and research, 


Provincial The number of higher education establishments 
Establishments in the provinta Rovs a gradual increase. 
Last culty and a faculty of agriculture were founded at 
one na e talne (the arts and the medical faculty in Tabriz, 
and the medical faculties in Chiraz, Ispahan, and Meched) were expanding. 
It was decided to found a petroleum school at Abadan and a faculty 
of agriculture at Ahvaz, in 1955-1956. 

Other steps taken at university level during 
the year under review included the following. (a) Faculties were granted 
financial autonomy. This will greatly help to eliminate useless formalities, 
and will make for a more judicious utilization of credits. (b) A special 
act came into force at the beginning of 1955, whereby the university 
was made more flexible, through the grant of numerous 
lly regarding the purchase of technical materials from 


Miscellaneous Measures 


financial system 
facilities, especia 


* 
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CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Curriculum Laboratories During the year under review, a series of nine 
regional workshops at the primary level were held in Manila and in the 
eight regional normal schools where curriculum laboratories are established. 
All the school divisions in the country were represented in these work- 
shops. A total of fifty-four resource units were produced, most of which 
pertained to pressing problems in the provinces from which the delegates 
came. Of these units, thirty-three were on economic problems, twelve 
on social problems, and nine on school subjects. The making of the resource 
units or bulletins afforded the teachers the novel experience of actually 
preparing curriculum materials suited to local needs, whereas previously 
they had depended on the courses of study and curricula prepared in the 
general office of the Bureau of Public Schools. Great importance was also 
attached to audio-visual education and science teaching in these workshops. 


The Filipino Language Whereas heretofore the teaching of the Filipino 
language had for its main aim the widespread propagation and dissemina- 
tion of the Tagalog vernacular as the basis of a common Philippine 
language, now the emphasis is on enrichment of the basic language. One 
method resorted to in this process of enrichment is the acceptance and 
incorporation into it of terms and words from the other Philippine ver- 
naculars as synonyms of the corresponding equivalents in the basic Tagalog 
vernacular, without prejudice to such foreign expressions as have found 
their way into the local dialects and are already in current usage, provided 
that such terms and expressions from other Philippine vernaculars are 
not found in Tagalog. To this end, the Institute of National Language 
of the Philippines has compiled and published, with the help and collabo- 
ration of the Bureau of Public Schools, a book entitled “A Composite 
Vocabulary of Philippine Languages ”. 


Music and Art Education Like most other subjects, if not all, artistic 
education (music and art) is now adapted to function in community life. 
Music enjoyment for the masses is being encouraged through the full 
participation of lay elements in community singing ; this is accomplished 
by the extension of classroom music into the community, the utilization 
of local vernacular songs, and the translation of the most popular school 
songs into the vernaculars. Frequent school visits, conferences and work- 
shops conducted in the field of art education and the issue of various 
bulletins and memoranda concerning art in the schools have helped in the 
Improvement of classrooms, school buildings and sites. 
Home Economics Home economics teaching has for its main 
objective the improvement of home and family living. To accomplish 
this aim, all girls in the intermediate grades study foods and nutrition, 
housekeeping, clothing and textiles, handicrafts and applied art, and 
health practices. The study of foods and nutrition, clothing and textiles, 
and handicrafts is continued in the first two years of the secondary schools, 
ey addition of home and family life, art appreciation, and nutrition 
a Baers year. Specialization begins after the second year, child care 
» and advanced nutrition being studied in the third year and 
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home and family life in the fourth year. A girl may specialize in either 
advanced foods (food service of various kinds) or advanced clothing 
(costume designing, pattern drafting, dressmaking) in the last two years 
with a view to becoming self-supporting after leaving school. Although 
home economics has so far been studied mainly by girls, secondary boys 
are likewise encouraged to take any area in it as an extra subject. Usually 
the boys take industrial arts while the girls are taking home economics. 
Nevertheless, in an increasing number of schools, boys are finding a way 
to enrol in home and family, or nutrition, or child care and guidance 
courses. 


General Secondary The so-called 2-2 plan implemented in the 
Curriculum Bayambang, Davao, and Leyte High Schools 
has the following distinguishing features : (1) A common general education 
course followed by all pupils in the first and second year as preparation 
for effective citizenship in a democracy. (2) Differentiation in the curri- 
culum offerings in the third and fourth years. Beginning with the third 
year, two courses are offered : (a) the college preparatory course for those 
pupils who during the first two years at the secondary school have demon- 
strated their capacity for collegiate work, and (b) the technical or voca- 
tional course for those who are unable to go to college through lack of 
means, or by those who have the inclination and aptitude for such a course. 
(3) The institution of an effective programme of guidance and counselling 
through the cooperation of classroom teachers, home-room advisers, and 
student counselors to help students to make their choice of either the 
preparatory college course or the technical course on completion of their 
second year. (4) Rearrangement of the social studies programme to 
achieve better sequence and articulation, the Philippine community and 
problems being offered in the first year, Philippine history and current 
events in the third year, and world history and current events in the fourth 
year. 

The 2-2 plan in the Bayambang High School is slightly different from 
that in operation in the Davao High School and the Leyte High School in 
three respects, as follows: (a) in the former school, science and general 
mathematics are offered in the first and second years, while in the latter 
schools general science is offered in the first year and general mathematics 
in the second year ; (b) practical arts courses are required even for students 
taking the college preparatory course ; (c) the units in the Filipino language 
are reduced from four to three by having this subject offered for one 
semester each in the third and fourth years. bia y 

Although the 2-2 plan is still in the experimental stage, it is gaining 
in popularity and more and more secondary schools are requesting per- 
mission to adopt it, the reason being that a general secondary school 
course may be in a better position to prepare pupils either for college or 


for life. 
TEACHING STAFF 
Training Improvement in the teacher training programme 


in the Philippines was focussed in the year under review on providing a 
curriculum that would better prepare teachers for carrying on their role 


% 
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in connection with the community schools, and on finding the right 
approach for the full implementation of such a curriculum. As a result 
of an extensive investigation conducted in 1954, a teacher training 
curriculum was evolved which closely linked the role of the teacher with 
that of the community school in enriching community living in all the 
various aspects of democracy. In view of the distinctive characteristics, 
needs, problems, and material and human resources of the various regions 
in the Philippines, the teacher training curricula of the eight regional 
training colleges cannot be entirely the same in all respects. Nevertheless, 
the teacher training programme for each training college should: 
(1) provide content and experiences that enrich the personal and social 
life of the teacher ; (2) develop the unique professional competence of each 
prospective teacher; (3) study and understand the needs of its service 
area and cooperate with the many community agencies to improve and 
enrich life in the area; (4) develop its on-campus laboratory school as a 
dynamic centre of educational demonstration, experimentation, and 
research, maintaining at the same time relationships with different types 
of community schools in the service area; (5) serve as a centre for the 
continuous professional growth of the school personnel in its service 
area; (6) devote its total resources to the development of competent 
teachers for the improvement of life and the living conditions in the 
service area. 

The foregoing basic principles in the organization and administration 
of desirable teacher training curricula were discussed and adopted by the 
regional normal school principals and supervisors during their four-day 
study conference in 1955. 


Conditions of Service An advance in social security legislation was 
made when a new law known as Republic Act No. 1232 was passed granting 
“to teachers and other government employees six months’ salary in case 
of death while carrying out their duties, in addition to the already existing 
security laws providing for life insurance and retirement insurance of 
teachers and other government employees. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Health Education In the Philippines, the school health education 
programme embraces a broad concept which includes physical and mental 
health as well as social health. Fundamentally, school health education 
is an integral part of the general education programme. Classroom ins- 
truction during the period under report included demonstrations, field 
trips, projects, and other activities properly planned to bring about 
changes in what the children felt, thought and did about health. 

Physical Education The Bureau of Public Schools conducts a year- 
round programme of physical education, such as miming, story plays, 
rhythmics, games, gymnastics, and intramural athletics. Every child in 
the public schools is required to participate actively in this programme. 


A i ; R 3 ae 
An extensive programme for inter-school and inter-barrio competitions 
15 arranged. 
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New Method A A new method now being used by the Philippine 
of Community Education community school in carrying out its programme 
of community education and rural improvement is the so-called “ Laguna 
Approach”, which originated in the Laguna division from whenceit got its 
name. The main feature of the method is its off-campus character, designed 
to give instruction to both school children and adults at one and the same 
sitting. Classes are held in a house, or under a tree, or in an inn or any 
other convenient place in the purok (a group of 15 to 30 neighbouring 
houses in a barrio or village), the parents and other adults being invited 
to listen. Each lesson has a common and practical interest for both the 
children and adults (e.g. how to make a blind drainage, how new ways of 
cooking a recipe in home economics may be developed, how to vote 
intelligently, etc.). The medium of instruction used is the vernacular of 
the locality. 


Adult Education The Bureau of Public Schools conducted a series 
of regional barrio seminars in various strategic places in the Philippines 
during the year under review, and helped to train supervisors and leaders 
who are capable of developing democratic and happy communities. It 
also rendered technical assistance and consultative service to all those 
interested in the promotion of community welfare in the rural areas. In 
addition, it published and distributed, through its Adult Education 
Division, a total of 185,597 pamphlets, bulletins, leaflets, and other printed 
materials on fundamental education. During the year, the percentage 
of illiteracy was reduced from 37.8% to 36.13%, as many as 72,247 persons 
having learned to read and write during 1954-1955. Unfortunately, 
progress in this literacy work is still rather slow. 


POLAND 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


Introduction — Financing — School Building — Quantitative Changes — 
Curricula, Syllabuses — Methods — Teaching Staff — Holiday Camps — 
Physical Education, Sports — Youth Movements — Educational Research 


Introduction The year under report saw continued develop- 
ment in educational establishments and enrolments, and improvements 
in school organization, teaching methods, and education in general. 


Financing `The education budget is steadily and system- 
atically increased. In the year under report it was 11.4% higher than 
in the preceding year, and exceeded all other items in the State budget. 


School Building Parallel with the increase in the number of 
schools and other educational establishments, school building has greatly 
expanded. In 1954, 324 buildings were constructed, including 65 nursery- 
infant, 192 primary, 3 general-secondary, and 5 teacher-training schools, 
10 gymnasiums, 7 boarding schools, 1 Pioneer house, 3 children’s homes, 
2 schools for handicapped children, and 9 houses for teachers. 

The expansion of school building, however, has not yet proved suffi- 
cient entirely to cover steadily increasing needs. The allocations for school 
building will therefore be increased by 50% in 1955-1956. The items 
covered by the school building regulations include classrooms, workshops, 
rooms for clubs, and two houses or flats (one for the headmaster, the other 
for a teacher or a clerk), for every school, and also, where necessary, a 
house for the teachers. 


Quantitative Changes The changes (mainly increases) in the number 
of educational establishments and enrolments in 1954, as compared with 
1953, were as follows : 


1. Establishments 1953 1954 Increase % 

Nursery-infant schools .......,.~,.,., 8,052 8,379 327 4.6 

© Go aii AA 23,208 23,103 (105 less) 
es O AA 11,601 12,846 1,245 10.7 


F pegal four-year schools... 2.0.2.0... 7 273 279 6 2.2 
eneral secondary schools . 200 713 792 21 2.7 
Special general secondary schools... ..... . 9 9 No change 
eneral boarding schools... |) | |) | 355 396 41 11.3 
Teacher training secondary schools. | | | |) | | 204 207 3 15 
Nocational schools 2... 1, E 39 40 1 2.6 
simary schools for workers. . . 1) | | || 1,606 1,944 338 21.0 
econdary schools for workers... 1177177] 107 109 2 2.0 


1 From the report i 
c y presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 
on P 5 r$ 
ublic Education by Mr, F, Breveckt, Delegate of the Polish government. 
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1953 1954 Increase % 

General secondary correspondence courses. . - . - 41 41 No change 
Higher schools of education... ....-.-.- 6 6 No change 
Primary teacher training schools. ....... 7 7 No chango 
Correspondence courses... .......--- 4 5 1 25.0 
Qhildren'sthomesi-st vig. a a pian bs cee ees 455 442 (13 less) 
Schools for handicapped children 113 118 5 4.4 
Transit reception centres ....... Sete gt 23 23 No change 
Kindergartens, play centres ..... . PEE 165 206 41 25.0 
Children's recreational centres . . . ....... 94 107 13 14.0 
2. Enrolments 

Nursery-infant schools . .-.....--+.--+ 365,116 383,819 18,703 5.1 
Edur-yoar schools Us a E ei la augue nr 8,086,520 3,202,675 116,155 3.7 
ASA ES A o O a 2,550,788 2,759,947 209,159 8.2 
Special four-year schools .. 2... ..--.. 29,056 29,416 360 1.2 
General secondary schools... ....-...-. 188,261 195,113 6,852 3.6 
Special general secondary schools ........ 538 690 152 28.0 
General boarding schools ............ 22,503 25,759 3,256 14.4 
Teacher training secondary schools. ...... . 57,681 60,635 2,954 5.0 
SVOGAHONAINBOHODIS! Fle ar wise a S ALA 2,242 2,446 204 9.1 
Primary schools for workers... ........ 67,638 69,035 1,397 2.0 
Secondary schools for workers... ....... 23,264 23,500 236 1.0 
General secondary correspondence courses. . . . . 19,215 18,675 (540 less) 
Higher schools of education. .........-. 1,062* 1,125* 63 5.9 
Primary teacher training schools. .......... 597 597 No change 
Correspondence courses +... 2... ee ee + 2,775 2,794 19 0.6 
Children's: homes 2... vie eo ale = Bla te 36,591 37,799 1,208 3.3 
Schools for handicapped children... ...... 9,298 10,399 1,101 11.8 
Transit reception centres .....:......- d 10,091 10,832 741 73 
Children’s recreational centres . . . .. 55,580 63,723 8,143 14.6 
Holidaricampsra g YS hour Ta aR T bakes 551,734 619,598 67,864 12.1 


* Number of graduates 


The above table shows a considerable increase in the number of 
nursery-infant schools, which are mainly intended for children whose 
mother goes out to work. They stay at school for nine hours a day, and 
receive three meals, the cost of which is almost entirely met by the State, 
parents being required to pay only 5% to 10%, according to salary. 

It will also be seen that there was an appreciable increase in the 
number of educational establishments catering for adults. This fact wit- 
nesses to the increasing cultural needs of urban and rural workers, 

In 1954 some 6 new schools for the mechanization of agriculture and 
the first junior school of arts and crafts were opened. The average number 
of pupils per teacher was reduced from 40 to 25 in all vocational schools, 
and working conditions improved considerably as a result. 

The quantitative changes made in the organizational field mainly 
concerned primary education. The number of seven-class schools with 
four or more teachers was increased from 11,601 to 12,846, as indicated 
in the above table, and the number of one-, two- and three-teacher schools 
was decreased. The average number of pupils per teacher decreased from 
32.5 in 1953 to 32.4 in 1954 (as compared with 64 in 1939). 


In order to raise the standard of the teaching 
of nursery-infant mistresses, the duration of their training course at the 
teacher-training secondary schools was increased in the period under 
review from three to four years. 


Curricula, Syllabuses 
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The duration of the general secondary school course was increased 
from three to four years, in order to raise the educational standard. Changes 
were also made in the syllabuses (affecting mainly the selection of subjects, 
and teaching materials), with a view to making the course correspond 
more closely to the children's intellectual capacities and their interests 
and powers of assimilation. Due account was taken of these changes in 
drawing up new textbooks. 

Experience in the year under review went to show that the changes 
were justified, and that a still further reduction is necessary in the content 
of the syllabuses, in order to avoid overburdening the pupils. In the 
revised curriculum to be brought into force in 1955-1956 weekly hours 
have been reduced, and physics in the 5th year and the separate teaching 
of geology in the 11th year have been eliminated. The number of subjects 
to be taken for the compulsory examinations was also reduced. Emphasis 
was given to those aspects of the course which favour the formation of 
a scientific world-outlook and are at the same time truly educational. 

Weekly hours were also reduced in the teacher-training secondary 
schools, the reduction being combined with an increase in the time-allo- 
cation for art and technics. 


Methods _ In regard to methods, Polish educationalists 
have endeavoured to make teaching concrete and visual, to ground the 
teaching of natural science on experience and experimentation, and to 
develop the pupils’ capacity for independent thought and their technical 
efficiency and ability to apply knowledge in everyday life. School curricula, 
textbooks and equipment and teacher training schemes all help to realize 
these aims. 


Teaching Staff By the close of the year under review the number 
of teachers and other educational workers had increased to a total of 
137,085. Their general and professional qualifications showed improve- 
ment. 

Salaries increased in the year under review by 20% to 25%. This 
fact made the profession more attractive, and facilitated recruitment to 
the teacher training schools. Further increase in the near future in the 
number of teachers will nevertheless be necessary, on account of population 
increases and the consequent rise in school enrolments. 

A new and better system of teacher training was introduced in 1954. 
Teachers for the 1st to the 4th year inclusive are now trained in the teacher- 
training secondary schools; the course is a four-year one following com- 
pletion of primary education. Teachers for the 5th to the 7th year inclusive 
are trained in teacher training schools; the course is a two-year one 
following completion of the teacher-training or general secondary school 
course, Teachers for the 8th to the 11th year inclusive are trained in 
the higher schools of education or universities. 

One important way in which teachers can obtain further training is 
through correspondence courses. Through them, they can improve their 
eiea hons, and secure, for example, the diplomas necessary for teaching 

a secondary school. These courses are organized by the higher schools 


of education and the teacher traini i 
; 9 raining schools, and in th der 
review their enrolments totalled 3,390 i D 
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In the period under report, moreover, further training centres for 
teachers were operating throughout the country at provincial and district 
level. They are directed by leading specialists, and their tasks include the 
dissemination of, and the organization of meetings to discuss, new methods, 
the arrangement of courses and lectures during both the school year and 
the holidays, and the publication of pamphlets and periodicals on teaching. 
Teachers consider these centres to be of great help to them in improving 
their work. 


Holiday Camps In the field of child welfare, it is of particular 
interest to note that the number of children given an opportunity to 
enjoy a summer holiday steadily increases. There were 628,000 such 
children in the year under report, an increase of 13% as compared with 
the previous year. 

Mobile camps were established in the year under review as a permanent 
part of the holiday programme. The organization of holidays for children 
forced to pass them in a town was undertaken on a larger scale than 
hitherto, especially in the large industrial towns; every endeavour is 
made to ensure that such children secure the necessary care and rest. 
Efforts were made to increase the number of organized visits by country 
children to a town. 


Physical Education, Sports A large number of mass sports events were 
organized in the year under review, with a view to popularizing sports 
and physical education among children. These events included winter 
sports championships in which 50% of the pupils attending junior sec- 
ondary schools took part, and winter games for Pioneers in which over 
a million primary school children participated. 


Youth Movements Polish educationalists attach great importance 
to activities carried on outside class hours and outside the school. Such 
activities are organized in practically all schools in the form of physics, 
mathematics, biology, travel, art, and other circles or clubs. 

An important part in this field is also played by the special centres 
called “youth palaces” and “ Pioneer houses ”, which are open to the 
pupils of all schools in a given locality, and which in various ways organize 
technical, artistic, and scientific activities arousing the children’s interest 
in and love for their work, and help them to choose a career. 

A children’s centre of this kind was instituted in the year under 
review in the Stalin Palace of Culture and Science in Warsaw, with work- 
shops and other accommodation for 5,000 children. 

The focus of activities in this field during the year under report was 
the fifth international schoolchildren’s and students’ festival held in August, 
1955, in Warsaw. Some 9,000 art groups took part in the preliminary 
competitions leading up to this important event. 


Educational Research Research on education and teaching methods 
was actively pursued in the period under report, mainly by the institute 
of education in Warsaw. New bodies were recently established for work 
in this field, including the education committee of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences, and the education department of the University of Warsaw 
and of the Institute of Social Sciences. 
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The principal objects of study were the teaching and the learning 
process, syllabuses, teaching methods, and, above all, polytechnical 
education and the acquisition of a scientific world-outlook. The work 
of the various research centres is based on observation and experimentation, 
and analysis of the work of experienced teachers. 

So far as psychology is concerned, the main concern was the problem 
of the formation of concepts in the teaching of history and mathematics. 
A series of educational conferences was organized, at which leading teacher 
and other educationalists talked about their practical experience of 
teaching ; these conferences provided valuable material and contributed 
to building up a sound theory of education. Some 368 reports on education 
were made in this way in 1954. Polish educationalists give attention, not 
merely to the problems of school education, but also to those of the 
educational influence of groups such as the children’s and youth orga- 
nizations. 

Educational research workers in Poland are characterized by the 
maintenance of close contact with the practice of education, respect for 
the experience of teachers and parents, and a constant desire to be of the 
utmost possible service to them. It is this spirit of cooperation which has 
made it possible to improve the organization of the schools and to ensure 
that they fulfil their vital social tasks more and more adequately. 


PORTUGAL 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


INTRODUCTORY — ADMINISTRATION — Budget — Pre-PrimarY EDUCA- 
TION — Teacher Training — Primary Epucation — Budget — School Building 
— Quantitative Development — Teaching Staff — School Meals Services and 
School Funds — 'VOCATIONAL EDUCATION — Budget — School Building — 


Quantitative Development — Teaching Staff — SECONDARY EDUCATION — 
Budget — Syllabuses — Enrolments — HIGHER EDUCATION, CULTURAL 
RELATIONS — Budget — Cultural Agreement With Brazil — OTHER CATE- 
GORIES OF EDUCATION — Adult Education — Handicapped Children — 
OVERSEAS TERRITORIES — Technical Education — Secondary Education — 


Art Education — Higher Education — Research. 


INTRODUCTORY 


During the year under review Portugal steadily continued her 
endeavours to expand and improve the various levels of education and to 
raise educational standards throughout the country. The adult education 
campaign was prolonged and reinforced, new vocational schools were 
established, work was continued on the construction of new schools, etc. 
Mention should also be made of the rapid progress made in the overseas 
territories, as expressed through the establishment of new technical and 
secondary schools, the improvement of the standard of education, the 
founding of large research institutes, etc. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The 1955 budget of the Ministry of National 
Education amounted to 642,706,680 escudos, representing an increase 
of 20,971,011 escudos in comparison with the previous year. 


Pre-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Teacher Training At the beginning of the year under review a new 
institute for the training of nursery-infant mistresses came into operation 
in Lisbon. It is an independent institute subsidized by the Ministry of 
National Education. For the training of nursery-infant mistresses there 
is a specialist course at the institute giving the trainees technical knowledge, 
moral, spiritual and social guidance, etc. In addition to the courses on 
theory there is a period of practical work. The course lasts two years, 
and candidates for it are required to have completed their senior secondary 


education. 
1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 


on Public Education by Miss IRENE LEITE DA Costa, Delegate of the Portu- 
guese government. 
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The theoretical part of the course covers educational psychology (ex- 
perimental psychology, child psychology, general methods of teaching, 
methods of teaching young children, teaching techniques, mental hygiene), 
elementary child nursing (anatomy and physiology, pathology, nursing, 
child hygiene), art education (art, music, singing, rhythmics), physical 
education (gymnastics, sports). The trainees are also given some social 
training (social service, family education) and take an elementary course 
on administration (technique of organization, bookkeeping). 

The period of practical work is done in a nursery infant-school attached 
to the institute, where the most modern methods are used (Montessori, 
Decroly, Claparède), as modified in the light of seven years’ practical 
experience with Portuguese children. The school also serves as a child 
psychology laboratory ; all the teaching is based on a knowledge of Portu- 
guese children. It also serves to spread a knowledge of educational psy- 
chology, by organizing lectures, study groups, and library work. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Budget The 1955 State budget earmarked 293,918,613 
escudos for primary education, representing an increase of 18,113,446 
escudos in comparison with the previous year. 


School? Building Under the “ Centenary Plan” 1,904 schools 
(comprising 3,709 classrooms) had been built by 31st May, 1955. At the 
present time 464 buildings (comprising 709 classrooms) are under 
construction. 


Quantitative There were 18,715 primary schools in operation 
Developments in March, 1955. Primary enrolments in 1955 
numbered 781,043. During the year 1954 school attendance increased 
by 21,043, thanks to the application of various measures and penalties 
to implement compulsory schooling (Decree-law No. 38,968 dated 
27th October, 1952). 


Teaching Staff Much attention was given during the year 
under review to primary teacher training. Some 915 teachers obtained 
their diploma in 1954. Enrolments at primary teacher training establish- 
ments numbered 2,691 in 1955, representing a considerable increase as 
compared with the previous year. Many new appointments were made. 


School Meals Services 


and School Fundy In March, 1955, 815 school canteens were in 


operation and catered for over 50,000 pupils. 


On the same date the school funds numbered 11,879 and catered for 
462,195 pupils. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Budget The 1955 budget for technical’ education 


` amounted to 92,854,057 escudos, representing an increase of 8,810,099 


escudos as compared with the previous year. 
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School Building The following five new vocational schools were 
opened during the year under review: the Industrial and Commercial 
School at Setubal, the Industrial School at Lisbon, the School of Decorative 
Arts at Porto, The Industrial and Commercial School at Vila Nova de 
Gaia, and the Industrial and Commercial School at Leiria. A number of 
other vocational schools were under construction. 


Quantitative Three new industrial and commercial schools 
Development were set up at Catelo Branco, Matosinhos, and 
Alcobaça at the close of the period under review. Enrolments at 
technical schools numbered 36,215 in 1955, as compared with 32,183 
in the previous year. 


Teaching Staff The recruitment of teachers for the preparatory 
stage was expanded and made easier. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Budget The secondary education budget amounted to 
62,666,276 escudos in 1955, representing an increase of 3,866,455 escudos 
as compared with the previous year. 


Syllabuses On the basis of a careful revision of the previous 
syllabuses, new secondary syllabuses were introduced at the beginning 
of the year under review. 


Enrolments In the year under review secondary enrolments 
numbered 27,721 (public schools) and 29,055 (independent schools), as 
compared with 26,028 and 29,047 respectively in the previous year. | Some 
744 more pupils passed the secondary school leaving examination in 
public schools as compared with the preceding year. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Budget The 1955 State budget for higher education 
ting an increase 

and ted to 118,052,132 escudos, representing 

of 5.587 354 estados as compared with the previous year, 


ial mention should be made of the publica- 

Cultural Agreement onen of o concerning tie agii enen 
Car ration between Portugal an razil. he object o: 

e aon this diplomatic instrument more efficient, 
esp ecially in regard to the exchange of cultural knowledge between the 
two countries. The body responsible for this work in Portugal is the 
Institute of Advanced Culture, and it will endeavour to obtain the collab- 
oration of the academies, universities, study and research centres, libra- 
ries, archives, museums, scientific societies, and schools. The agreement 
incladed the establishment in Brazilian and Portuguese universities of 
chairs and courses related to the cultures of the two countries. Each year 
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a prominent Brazilian will be chosen to give lectures, lessons, seminars, 
and demonstrations in Portugal, and a prominent Portuguese will be sent 
“to Brazil to do similar work. The Institute of Advanced Culture will 
award scholarships to teachers, research workers, and artists from Brazil, 
and promote the centralization of the exchange of journals and other 
publications. It will encourage the establishment of committees of teachers 
and specialists to study the standardization of the scientific terminology 
of both countries. Every three years the Institute will organize an art 
and Portuguese techniques exhibition in Brazil, and Brazil will organize 
a similar exhibition in Portugal. 


OTHER CATEGORIES Or EDUCATION 


Adult Education During the year under review work was con- 
tinued on the implementation of the adult education plan. The Ministry 
of National Education increased its endeavours to expand the national 
adult education campaign, which was begun in January, 1953, and has 
since been prolonged until the end of 1956. For the conduct of the cam- 
paign 18,000,000 escudos was earmarked in the 1955 budget. 

Special attention was given to expanding the training facilities for 
teachers. In collaboration with the State specialist services, an “ Agri- 
culture Week ” was organized with a view to completing the training 
of primary teachers; during this week special courses relating to rural 
activities were given at the primary teacher training school in Lisbon. 
An “ Educational Studies Week ” was also held at the training school in 
Lisbon, and comprised lectures by various professors of teacher training. 
A course was also organized on visits to museums and monuments, and 
comprised visits and lessons on art, architecture, etc. 

Mention should also be made of the cultural missions, whose activities 
during the year under review included training courses, the distribution 
of materials to school districts, film shows, etc. The training course or- 
ganized in April, 1955, covered demonstrations of the use of films, lectures 
on the objects of the cultural missions, the function of libraries, etc. 


Handicapped Children Two special classes for handicapped children 


were established in Coimbra, in addition to the existing classes in Lisbon 
and Porto. 


OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


Technical Education During the year under review the Ministry of 


Overseas Territories continued its work on the development of education 
and culture. 

In Angola four new schools were set up (an industrial school at Ben- 
guela, a commercial school at Lobito, and elementary technical schools 
at Malange and Silva Porto). The commercial school at Mossamedes was 
transformed into an industrial and commercial school. 

An industrial and commercial school was established at Beira in 


Mozambique, and three element: i x 
limane, and Inhambane. ntary technical schools at Nampula, Que 
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In these two provinces vocational guidance centres were also estab- 
lished, with their headquarters at the industrial schools of Luanda and 
Lourenco Marques. At the close of the year under review an elementary | 
technical school was established at Mindelo in the Cape Verde Islands. 
An industrial and commercial school was set up at Goa in Portuguese 
India, and will come into operation at the beginning of the coming school 
year. 


Secondary Education During the period under review a girls’ secondary 
school was established at Luanda in Angola Province. Two mixed se- 
condary schools were established in Beira and Lourenco Marques. In 
Praia in the Cape Verde Islands a new section was set up at the Gil Eanes 
Secondary School at the close of the year under review. 


Art Education Academies of music were founded during the 
year under review at Luanda and Lourenço Marques, in order to promote 
musical culture in general and singing, instrumental music, and the 
corresponding theory in particular. 


Higher Education Several changes were made during the year 
under review in the programme of the medico-surgical school at Goa, with 
a view to improving the standard of training. At the close of the year 
a hematology, hemotherapy, and reanimation centre was set up as an 
annex to this school. 

The regulations of the Institute of Tropical Medicine in Lisbon were 
published. 

The Higher Colonial School was renamed the Higher Institute of 
Overseas Studies. Regulations were issued concerning the entrance 
requirements of the overseas administration course. Candidates are now 
required to have completed their secondary education, and those among 
them who obtained less than 14 points are required to pass an entrance 


examination. 


Research During the year under review a centre of over- 
seas historical studies was set up at the Ministry of Overseas Territories. 
The task of the centre is mainly to coórdinate, encourage and carry out 
historical research on Portuguese activities in overseas territories. Research 
institutes were set up during the period under review at Luanda and 
Lourenco Marques, with the task of encouraging and assisting research 
in the provinces of Angola and Mozambique, more especially in the fields 
of geography, history, and the social sciences. 


ROUMANIA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


Introduction — Financing — School Building School Equipment and 
Materials — Tuition Fees — School Organization — Four- Year General Schools 
— Seven-Year General Schools — Ten-Year General Schools — Special Schools 
> Pre-Primary Education — Hostels for Children of Compulsory School Age — 
Teacher Training — Higher Education — Evening Schools, Correspondence 
Courses — Media of Instruction for National Minorities — Curricula, Syllabuses 
— Textbooks — Principles of Organization and Methods — Extra-Scholastic 


Activities — Teachers” Conditions of Service — Teachers” Further Training 
— Scholarships — Conclusion 
Introduction Education is one of the essential factors in 


the economic and social advance of the Roumanian People's Republic. 

The right of access to education is guaranteed by the constitution. 

Through the 1948 reform of education, education at levels was made 
governmental and secular ; the national minorities were assured instruction 
in their mother tongue; all persons had right and access to education 
at all levels, without distinction of sex, race, nationality or religion ; and 
the first four years of primary education were made compulsory and free, 
The ruling with regard to compulsory education had been applied through- 
out the country by the close of the year under review. 

The population census taken in 1930 showed that there were 4,402,000 


- illiterates, i.e., 38.2% of the population. In pursuit of its determination 


to raise the country's cultural level, the government of the Roumanian 
People's Republic undertook a large-scale campaign to abolish illiteracy. 
Two-year courses for illiterates were organized in the schools, factories 
and workshops. They were attended by 581,300 adults in 1948-1949, and 
were given by 57,658 instructors (teachers, technicians, engineers, etc.). 
In 1952-1953 there were 26,330 such courses with a total of 750,000 enrol- 
ments and 88,000 instructors. In the year under review the final batch of 
illiterates began the first year of the two-year courses. 


Financing In 1955 the Ministry of Education budget 
amounted to 2,284 million lei (16.2% of the total State budget for social 
and cultural activities), as compared with 1,986 milion lei (14.3% of the 
total State budget for social and cultural activities) in 1953. 


+ 

School Building An acute shortage of buildings arose, following 

the expansion of education due to the 1948 reform. Large sums had to 

be set aside in the State budget for the construction of schools (including 
oarding schools) and students’ hostels, and the repair of existing schools. 
+ 


1 From the report presented to th i 
Ate € e XVIIIth International Conference 
pov oanlic Education by Mr. C. Ionesco Busor, Delegate of the Roumanian 
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By the close of the year under review over 2,350 new classrooms had 
been built for general education. At higher level, new buildings had been 
provided for the Gh. Gheorghiu-Dej Institute of Mines at Petrosani, the 
Petroleum and Gas Institute in Bucarest, the Institute of Agriculture and 
the Institute of Economics and Planning at lasi, the Institute of Education 
at Timisoara, and the Institute of Electrical Apparatus at Craiova. The 
University and the Polytechnic at lasi, destroyed during the war, were 


reconstructed. 


School Equipment Another problem was that of the equi 

and Materials educational establishments at all ae a 
laboratories, instruments, apparatus and materials were urgently needed 
The government financed the establishment of a new enterprise at the 
Ministry of Education, whose task was to provide the schools with the 
necessary equipment and materials, in collaboration with the educational 
publications and similar enterprises; by the close of the period under 
review the new enterprise had produced 600 different objects comprisin 

over 3,000,000 parts. s 


Tuition Fees The first seven years of education are free 
Low fees are charged at secondary and higher level, but are reducible 
according to the number of pupils and students in the family, and are 
waived entirely in the case of scholarship holders, gifted pupils and students 
and the children of teachers, and of mothers whose name has appeared 
in the honours list. 


School Organization General education is provided by four-year 
seven-year, and ten-year schools, from the age of 7 years. É 

Under the popular-democratic regime, a very considerable expansion 
has taken place in vocational education. A decree, moreover, was issued 
in January, 1955, reorganizing this category of education, in the light 
of the country’s economic needs. The existing vocational schools now 
comprise apprenticeship schools, and technical schools for training skilled 
workers, technicians, and foremen. 

On completing the four-year school, pupils may pursue their studies 
in a seven-year or a ten-year general school, a vocational school, or a 
pre-primary or primary teacher training school. Pupils completing the 
course at a general or a teacher-training school are eligible to sit for entrance 
to higher education. 


Four-Year General Schools Even before 1948, four-year primary educati 
was compulsory and free, but not all children had access to e p 
1933, for example, figures issued by D. Gusti, then Minister of Education 


show that only half the children of school age were attending school a? 


The popular-democratic government's policy of raising the w > 
economic and cultural level, led to the rapid development of the ree 
of four-year schools, and universal, compulsory, free four-year education 
became a reality. 

To achieve this result it was necessary to build four-year sch 
even in the remotest villages and hamlets ; by the year ae es i 
number of such schools had increased by 3,800 as compared with 1938 


wy 


ae 


y 


‘ 
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To facilitate attendance at school, boarding schools, school meals services, 
and boarding-out schemes were established and children living at a great 
distance from school were granted scholarships covering their clothing, 
textbooks, and school materials. The teachers rendered great assistance 
by working to establish contact with the children's parents. In 1955- 
1956 the number of teachers in small localities is to be increased, in order 
to reduce still further the percentage of children not attending school. 


Seven-Year General Schools The network of seven-year schools was instituted 
by the 1948 reform of education. In 1938 there were only 770 comparable 
classes (the 5th, the 6th and 7th year of schooling), while 3,332 full seven- 
year schools were operating in 1948-1949, and 4,871 in the year under 
review. Seven-year schools are free. The percentage of pupils continuing 
at school after their 4th year of schooling was 58.4% in 1952 and 63% in 
1954, 

Conditions are now such that all children in the towns and the in- 
dustrial centres are able to continue their schooling after the 4th year. 


Ten-Year General Schools Facilities for general secondary education have 
been greatly expanded. Enrolments in the 8th, the 9th and the 10th year 
of general education, as a result, increased to over 86,000 in 1954, as com- 
pared to 29,004 in 1938. These figures do not include pupils attending 
vocational, teacher-training, and evening schools. 

The percentage of pupils continuing their general education after 
the 7th year was 20.4% in 1952-1953, and 28.7 % in the year under report. 


Special Schools Prior to 1944 the provision for blind, deaf-and- 
dumb, and retarded children was mainly of a welfare nature, and run on 
purely empirical lines. The popular-democratic government then provided 
the necessary means for the education of handicapped children, to enable 
them to for take their place in society. Between 1944 and the close of the 
year under review the number of special schools under the Ministry of 
Education increased threefold to a total of 24, and there were other such 
schools under the Ministries of Health and Social Welfare. 


Pre-Primary Education In 1938 there were 1,557 nursery-infant schools, 
attended by 90,787 children in the 5-7 age group, while at the close of the 
period under report such schools numbered 6,406, and were attended by 
274,955 children in the 3-7 age group. 

_ Nursery-infant schools were established after the 1948 reform, to 
assist mothers going out to work, and to provide the necessary continuity 
of care and education for children during the mother's absence. 


Hostels for Children of The government has set up h i 
á p hostels for children 
pes Behosl. Age of 7 to 14 years of age who have lost both parents. 


After the age of 14 such children may continue their education at general- 
secondary and higher level, attend an apprenticeship school, or be employed 


In a commercial, industrial, or agricultural concern. 


Teacher Training 
and four- 
these sch 


The expansion of the network of pre-primary 
year schools called for an increase in the number of teachers for 
ools, and hence of teacher training schools. 
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Candidates for admission to a teacher training school are required to 
have completed the seven-year school, and to pass an entrance examination. 
The course lasts four years. On completing the course pupils are appointed 
to a pre-primary or a four-year school, or they may continue their studies 
at higher level. 


Higher Education The development of higher education has kept 
pace with the country's economic, social and cultural development, 
thanks to the assistance of a large number of highly qualified specialists 
and research workers. 

Following the reform of education in 1948, and to meet the needs of 
the various branches of the country's expanding economy, new hisher 
education establishments were set up, including the Petroleum and Gas 
Institute at Bucarest, the Gh. Georghiu-Dej Institute of Mines at Petrosani, 
and the Institutes of Education and Medicine at Timisoara, and the 
existing higher education establishments were reorganized and enlarged. 
In 1938 there were 16 higher education establishments (41 faculties in 
all), while in the year under review such establishments (i.e., universities, 
polytechnics, higher technical institutes) numbered 51 (with a total of 
144 faculties). f 3 

The rapidity of the expansion of higher education is revealed by the 
enrolments, which increased from 26,598 in 1938, to over 60,000 at the 
close of the year under review. The distribution of students among the 
various faculties also changed; in 1938 only 9.2% and 3.9% of them 
respectively were attending technical or agricultural institutes, and no 
less than 63% were following law and other university courses. By the 
year under review, on the other hand, the distribution of students among 
the various faculties corresponded to the needs of the country's expanding 
economy, and ensured that none of them were left without employment 
on completion of their studies. A higher course lasts five years as a general 
rule, except the secondary teacher training course, which lasts four years, 
and the medical and architecture courses, which last six years. 

Higher education is easily accessible to deserving pupils. The govern- 
ment grants scholarships and special allowances. A large number of 
students (59.1% in the year under review) are the children of urban and 
rural workers. 

Workers can pursue general and technical higher studies, and receive 
scholarships, in addition to their wages, while so doing. 


Evening Schools, Educational facilities for workers have been 
Correspondence Courses organized in the form of evening schools and 
secondary correspondence courses. By cabinet decree, evening schools 
were opened at the beginning of the year under review, for young urban 
and rural workers, attached to the larger town and village factories and 
workshops, thus enabling such workers to study without giving up their 
work. 

Correspondence courses were instituted at the higher education 
establishments in 1949-1950, for the further training of officials in the 
various branches of production, for primary teachers trained at a teacher 
training school, wishing to qualify for teaching at secondary level (in this 
way they can study such subjects as mathematics, physics, biology, and 
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philology), and for workers in the metallurgical and electrical trades and 
agriculture who have completed their general secondary education, and 
wish to study mechanics, electro-technology, agriculture, etc. Enrolments 
at such courses numbered over 15,000 in the year under review. 


Media of Instruction for The government's approach to the problem of 
National Minorities nationalism is clearly shown in its educational 
policy. The medium of instruction for the national minorities is their 
mother tongue. This right is guaranteed by the constitution, and has been 
energetically implemented since the popular-democratic government came 
to power. At the close of the year under review there were 1,100 pre- 
primary and 2,202 four-year and seven-year schools belonging to fifteen 
national minorities, in all of which the medium of instruction is the pupils’ 
mother tongue. 

To meet the urgent need for teachers, teacher training schools have 
been established, in which the media of instruction are the mother tongues 
of the national minorities (Hungarian, German, Russian, Ukrainian, 
Serbian, Slovak, Bulgarian, Yiddish, Tartar). 

Hungarian is the medium of instruction at the Bolai University at 
Cluj, and at the Institutes of Medicine-and-Pharmacy and Arts, at Tirgu- 
Mures. 


Curricula, Syllabuses The main aims assigned to general education are 
to give pupils a systematic knowledge of nature, society, and thought, 
enabling them to comprehend the complex phenomena of life ; to inculcate 
in them a realist and scientific world-outlook ; and to accustom them to 
linking theory with practice. Other aims are to develop in the pupils high 
moral principles, patriotism, respect for their parents and for other nations 
and their culture, a right attitude to work, and devotion to peace. General 
education is also expected to safeguard and foster the children’s physical 
and aesthetic development. 

The main purpose of education at higher level is to prepare the students 
to take an active part in the various branches of the country’s economic 
and cultural life and of scientific research. 

In the light of these aims the Ministry of Education has drawn up 
obligatory curricula and syllabuses for all educational establishments. 
At all levels teachers have considerable latitude in regard to the choice 
of teaching methods. 

In the curriculum for the ten-year schools, the time-allocation for 
Roumanian language and literature, and for mathematics, natural science, 
physics, and chemistry, shows the outstanding importance attached to 
these subjects. The percentage of the total time available, allocated to 
Roumanian language and literature, was 29.7% in the year under report, 
as compared with 21.7% in 1938; the corresponding percentages for 
mathematics were 21.2% and 12.4%. Ample time is also found for history, 
geography, a study of the constitution, psychology, music, and physical 
education. 

In addition to Roumanian language and literature (and the language 
and literature of their mother tongue in the schools of the national minor- 
ae Russian is compulsory in general schools, and pupils have the 
choice of French, English, or German. The Philology faculty of the C. I. 
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Parhon University in Bucarest has departments for foreign languages. 
An institute of foreign languages, moreover, was instituted in Bucarest in 
1952. The curriculum of some higher educational establishments, the 
polytechnics for example, includes French, English, or German. 

The Institute of Education plays an important part in the elaboration 
of curricula and syllabuses for the general and teacher-training secondary 
schools. Its duties cover a study of the content of education and of teaching 
methods, and educational research. Specialists, scientists, and experienced 
teachers assist in drawing up higher education curricula and syllabuses. 


Textbooks In the two-year period ending at the close of the 
year under review, the State publishing enterprise, established in 1951, 
published 21,683,784 copies of 612 textbooks for pupils and teachers at 
general and teacher-training secondary schools. 

Some 38,000,000 copies, moreover, of 1,060 textbooks have been 
published in the last few years for the four-year and the seven-year schools, 
including 3,700,000 copies of textbooks for the schools of the national 
minorities (Hungarian, German, Russian, Ukrainian, Serbian, Bulgarian, 
Croat, Yiddish, etc.). 

Government expenditures on libraries for schools at all levels increase 
annually. The expenditures on higher education libraries, for example, 
increased by 1.7% in 1954 as compared with the preceding year. 


Principles of Organization The basic unit for the organization of primary 
and Methods and secondary education is the class; the _ 
corresponding unit at higher level is the group of 10-25 students. At all _ 
levels the formal lesson is regarded as the most essential instrument of 
teaching, and the greatest importance is therefore attached to its preparation 
and timing. Teachers at all levels are required to make a plan of their 
lessons before term begins, taking into account the special needs of each 
class, and such plans are discussed and modified by the teachers’ com- 
mittees and the education councils of the schools or by academic staff 
groups of higher education establishments. The standard of teaching 
is steadily raised through the exchange of experience among teachers 
the discussion of lesson plans by their committees and the education 
councils, collaboration among teachers of a given subject, and the wide- 
spread adoption of the methods used by outstanding teachers. 

The Institute of Education has drawn up a series of handbooks on the 
organization and timing of lessons, for primary and secondary teachers 

Roumanian educationalists attach importance to the country’s pro- 
gressive traditions, and to the ideas of such persons as Gheorghe Lazăr, 
Nicolas Balcescu, Ion Creanga, and Mihail Eminescu, and of famous educa- 
tionalists such as Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Ouchinski, and Maka- 
renko. In the teacher training field an important part is played by a number 
of well-known professors, including the academicians S. Stoilov Gr. 
Moisil, and Hortolomei Rales. d > 

The necessity of linking theory and practice is also given emphasis 
in Roumanian education. Pupils are trained to make laboratory and field 
experiments, and taken to visit factories, workshops, and State and col- 
lective farms. Workshop activities in school and contributing to production 
are integral parts of the educational process. 
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More emphasis is being given to individual work at primary, and 
secondary level as well as at higher level. It is regarded as being the chief 
means of assimilating the knowledge acquired during lessons. In the 
case of primary and secondary pupils, teachers endeavour to establish 
contact with their parents, in order that their individual work may be 
satisfactorily done, in a way corresponding to each pupil's speed of working, 
and that they may develop a sense of conscious discipline. In this way, 
too, the interest of the parents is aroused in educational questions. 


Extra-Scholastic Activities The various forms of extra-scholastic activities 
include excursions to see the country's productive resources and beauty 
spots, festivals, sports and other contests, meetings with scientists, writers 
and artists, film shows, dramatic and operatic performances, visits to 
museums and theatres, holiday camps, clubs, libraries, lectures, concerts, 
and school journeys. 

The schools provide a full education which takes into account the 
pupils’ interests and aptitudes. Clubs or circles are formed in each school 
for the study of literature, physics, mathematics, natural science, music, 
and art, and for sports, and help greatly to develop the pupils’ own acti- 
vities and their initiative, and to consolidate and apply what they learn 
in school. 

There is a Pioneer palace in Bucarest and Pioneer houses in other 
towns for pupils in the 3rd to the 7th year. At the close of the year under 
report there were 80 Pioneer houses in the urban, industrial and district 
centres. Members of the Pioneer organization also take an active part in 
the work of the school scientific, technical, artistic, sports, and other 
circles and clubs. 

At higher education level, the students form circles for carrying out 
independent scientific research. There were over 500 such circles, with a 
total of over 10,000 members, in the year under review. They organized 
a number of conferences, at which 1,140 pieces of work done by students 
were presented and discussed. 


Teachers” Conditions of The number of pre-primary, primary and secon- 
Service dary teachers increased from 48,463 in 1938- 
1939, to 94,418 in the year under review of whom 9,324 were working 
in pre-primary schools, 46,026 in the first four years, and 39,068 in the 
5th to the 10th year and the teacher training schools. 

Teachers are required to work 24 hours a week in the 1st, 2nd and 
3rd years, 27 hours in the 4th year, and 18 hours in the 5th to the 10th 
year. Professors and lecturers are required to work 1,080-1,200 hours a 
year, and assistant professors 1,440 hours ; half these hours must be devoted 
to teaching (lectures, seminars, consultations, examinations, marking, etc.), 
the remainder to research. 

A A new system of paying teachers was introduced in the year under 
review, whereby the amount of salary depends on qualifications, post 
occupied, and years of service. Women are on the same scales as men 
working under the same conditions, and are well represented at all levels 


of education. Teachers are uarant 
increments by law. guaranteed stable employment and regular 
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Teachers” Further Training The Ministry of Education and the local educa- 
tion authorities attach special importance and provide adequate assistance 
to further training for teachers. Further training institutes exist which 
organize academic and professional courses for.teachers every five years; 
details were given in the preceding report, of the work in this connection 
of the regional education offices, the teachers’ study groups, the education 
councils and teachers” committees in the schools, the scientific societies, 
the educational journals, etc. 

Teaching stafís at higher education level secure further training 
through various groups formed for the purpose. Research is done on such 
matters as the theoretical basis of scientific advance, and the development 
of the country's economy. Some 3,300 different subjects were treated in 
this way in the course of the year under review. The research programme 
is drawn up by the Ministry of Education, in collaboration with the 
Academy of the Roumanian People's Republic and its research institutes 
and the production Ministries. Theresults obtained by each higher establish- 
ment are made known through meetings organized for the purpose, and 
through the journals published by the various establishments. 

A decree exists fixing the requirements for the award of post-graduate 
degrees in science (for which over 400 selected students were studying in 
the year under review). Over a period of three years, candidates sit for 
certain examinations, and present a thesis making an original contribution 
to the solution of a given scientific problem. 


Scholarships The State awards a large number of scholarships 
to deserving pupils and students. Hostels exist for pupils and students 
whose home is at some distance from their school. School meals services 
also make their contribution in this connection. 

The number of scholarship holders in the general schools was 2.6 times 
greater in the year under review than in 1942. The number of students’ 
hostels doubled between 1948 and 1954, and catered for over three times 
as many students. The number of scholarship holders at higher education 
level was 3.9 times greater in the year under review than in 1948-1949, 


Conclusion The cause of the expansion of education is 
to be found in the basic principle of the Roumanian People’s Republic. 
namely to satisfy the people’s educational and material needs to the utmost 
possible extent. Untiring and successful endeavours to achieve both 
economic and educational advance have in consequence been made. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-19552 


New Regulations — New Primary Curriculum — New Establishments — 
Teacher Training — Higher Normal School — Experimental Schools — Literacy 
Campaign — Social Workers School — Secondary Education Reform Commiltee 
— Publications — School Furniture — School Building — Miscellaneous — 
Statistics 


New Regulations ¿ New regulations came into force in the year 
under review on the following: school cooperatives ; regional meetings for 
the study of primary education ; the status of the common core course 
(plan básico) in relation to the general course, at the three-year junior 
secondary stage ; the further training department organizing correspond- 
ence courses for teachers and granting qualifications to in-service teachers ; 
the training course for teachers of mentally deficient children; the 
publications department of the Ministry of Education. 


New Primary Curriculum In the year under report a committee appointed 
by the Ministry of Education drew up a new primary curriculum and 
new syllabuses. These were submitted to the committees of teachers 
at the normal schools, teachers in experimental schools, and a number 
of primary teachers, whose comments will be taken into account before 
the new curriculum and syllabuses are brought into force in 1956. 


New Establishments The follow 
in the year under review : a technical 
a national school of commerce, the 
free tuition, and which awards 300 s 


a complementary rural school of ag 
completed the primary course 


ing new establishments were opened 
institute for training skilled workers ; 
first public school of its kind offering 
cholarships to gifted and needy pupils ; 
riculture for young villagers who have 
; one national, free secondary school at 
Usulutan, and another at Chalatenango ; four public sections in the 
general secondary course ; two public sections in the common core course 
(plan básico) ; eight rural school centres (núcleos escolares), comprising 
82 schools ; 138 primary schools; a hall for the exhibitions held by the 
directorate of fine arts, 


Teacher Training 


er ; further training courses, under the auspices of the 
Sher normal school, for primary and secondary teachers; the first 
* From the report i 
Public E, e rep presented to the XVIIIth International Conference on 
ment of Sua maa by Mrs. Ofelia RIVERA-SERRANO, Delegate of the govern- 
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training course for teachers of mentally deficient children ; training courses 
for senior primary school principals and school “ delegates ”. 

The teachers proceeding abroad for further training included ten 
sent to study educational and vocational guidance at Porto Rico, three 
sent to study teacher training at the rural normal school at Rubio in 
Venezuela, and five to study fundamental education at the Paztcuaro 
centre (“ CreraL ”) in Mexico. 

Groups of in-service teachers studied for short periods in the United 
States, Mexico, Porto Rico, and Costa Rica. 


Higher Normal School Established in 1952 to turn out urgently needed 
Secondary teachers, the higher normal school was equipped during the 
period under report with modern physics and chemistry laboratories. 
Forty-five new students, each holding a scholarship, were enrolled. The 
course offers opportunity to specialize in Spanish and literature, mathe- 
matics and physics, biology and chemistry, and the social sciences. All 
students hold a class-one scholarship covering their enrolment fees, board 
and lodging, and a stipend. The well-known Argentinian educationist 
Jean Mantovani joined the teaching staff during the period under review. 


Experimental Schools The experimental schools continued to function 
ei i during the year under review, and were given all necessary 
Help and encouragement. The experiments begun at primary level were 
extended to kindergartens and secondary schools. 


Literacy Campaign During the year under report the literacy and 
adult education department, with the assistance of well equipped “ cultural 
brigades ”, took steps to maintain and improve the operation of 401 adult 
education centres, and of fundamental education in various districts. 


So ial Workers School The social workers school was established by the 
Ministry of Education in 1952, with technical assistance from United 
Nations. It ranks as a specialized higher education establishment, and 
turned out its first batch of trained social workers during the year under 
review. At the end of 1954 these were already out in the field helping 


various national institutions. 


Secondary Education During the period under report the secondary 
Reform Committee education reform committee made a study of 


the aims, organization, and administration of ep D 
will make proposals to the government on ways an means ol imp g 


Secondary education. 
ational publications appearing the 
E i the first number of a bulletin 

Course nder review included 5 

of ex he: A Ro two pamphlets for primary teachers on the 

Toje ed 5d : nd two readers (Don Alberto Masferrer, for the 4th, 

a 6th Aay years, and Nuestro Caf é for all puma classe): 
During the year under review, for the third 

Ministry of Education made regular purchases of 

The last purchase comprised 21,050 desks. 


Publications The educ: 


School Furniture 
year in succession, the 
desks for public schools. 
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New Regulations — New Primary Curriculum — New Establishments — 
Teacher Training — Higher Normal School — Experimental Schools — Literacy 
Campaign — Social Workers School — Secondary Education Reform Commiltee 


— Publications — School Furniture — School Building — Miscellaneous — 
Statistics 


New Regulations . New regulations came into force in the year 
under review on the following : school cooperatives ; regional meetings for 
the study of primary education ; the status of the common core course 
(plan básico) in relation to the general course, at the three-year junior 
secondary stage; the further training department organizing correspond- 
ence courses for teachers and granting qualifications to in-service teachers : 
the training course for teachers of mentally deficient children; the 
publications department of the Ministry of Education. 


New Primary Curriculum Jn the year under report a committee appointed 
by the Ministry of Education drew up a new primary curriculum and 
new syllabuses. These were submitted to the committees of teachers 
at the normal schools, teachers in experimental schools, and a number 
of primary teachers, whose comments will be taken into account before 
the new curriculum and syllabuses are brought into force in 1956. 


New Establishments The following new establishments were opened 


in the year under review : a technical institute for training skilled workers ; 
a national school of commerce, the first public school of its kind offering 
free tuition, and which awards 300 scholarships to gifted and needy pupils ; 
a complementary rural school of agriculture for young villagers who have 
completed the primary course; one national, free secondary school at 
Usulutan, and another at Chalatenango ; four public sections in the 
general secondary course ; two public sections in the common core course 
(plan básico) ; eight rural school centres (núcleos escolares), comprising 


82 schools ; 138 primary schools; a hall for the exhibitions held by the 
directorate of fine arts. 


During the period under review 774 primary and 
449 secondary teachers enrolled in the corres i 


urther training courses, under the auspices of the 
for primary and secondary teachers; the first 
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training course for teachers of mentally deficient children ; training courses 
for senior primary school principals and school “ delegates ”. 

The teachers proceeding abroad for further training included ten 
sent to study educational and vocational guidance at Porto Rico, three 
sent to study teacher training at the rural normal school at Rubio in 
Venezuela, and five to study fundamental education at the Páztcuaro 
centre (“ CREFAL ”) in Mexico. 

Groups of in-service teachers studied for short periods in the United 
States, Mexico, Porto Rico, and Costa Rica. 


Higher Normal School Established in 1952 to turn out urgently needed 
secondary teachers, the higher normal school was equipped during the 
period under report with modern physics and chemistry laboratories. 
Forty-five new students, each holding a scholarship, were enrolled. The 
course offers opportunity to specialize in Spanish and literature, mathe- 
matics and physics, biology and chemistry, and the social sciences. All 
students hold a class-one scholarship covering their enrolment fees, board 
and lodging, and a stipend. The well-known Argentinian educationist 
Jean Mantovani joined the teaching staff during the period under review. 


Experimental Schools The experimental schools continued to function 
satisfactorily during the year under review, and were given all necessary 
help and encouragement. The experiments begun at primary level were 
extended to kindergartens and secondary schools. 


Literacy Campaign During the year under report the literacy and 
adult education department, with the assistance of well equipped “ cultural 
brigades ”, took steps to maintain and improve the operation of 401 adult 
education centres, and of fundamental education in various districts. 


Social Workers School The social workers school was established by the 
Ministry of Education in 1952, with technical assistance from United 
Nations. It ranks as a specialized higher education establishment, and 
turned out its first batch of trained social workers during the year under 
review. At the end of 1954 these were already out in the field helping 
various national institutions. 


Secondary Education During the period under report the secondary 
Reform Committee education reform committee made a study of 
the aims, organization, and administration of secondary education. It 
will make proposals to the government on ways and means of improving 
secondary education. 


Publications The educational publications appearing in the 
course of the year under review included the first number of a bulletin 
of experimental schools, two pamphlets for primary teachers on the 
projects method, and two readers (Don Alberto Masferrer, for the 4th, 
5th and 6th primary years, and Nuestro Café, for all primary classes). 


School Furniture During the year under review, for the third 
year in succession, the Ministry of Education made regular purchases of 
desks for public schools. The last purchase comprised 21,050 desks. 
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School Building The construction work on the law and social 
sciences faculty and the girls” central national institute was completed 
during the period under report. One national college (Santa Ana) was 
under construction, and extensions were made to the Alberto Masferrer 
normal school. Work was continued on the huge national stadium, the 
total cost-of which will be in the region of 5,000,000 colons. Some 23 new 
primary schools were built, comprising 342 classrooms catering for 
13,320 children. 


Miscellaneous In the course of the period under report 28 newly 
built houses, each worth 15,000 colons, were awarded to teachers of 
outstanding merit or length of service, and 3 houses each worth 20,000 
colons to persons having accomplished work of distinction in the edu- 
cational and cultural field. Medals were awarded, moreover, to a pre- 
primary, a primary, and a secondary teacher, who in the opinion of their 
colleagues had done outstanding work. 

The Ministry of Education granted 500 scholarships of 20 colons 
each to necessitous pupils attending the independent cooperative colleges. 
Statistics The number of schools, enrolments, graduates, 
and teachers in public, grant-aided, municipal, and independent educa- 
tional establishments in 1954 was as follows : 


Schools Enrolments Graduates Teachers 
Kindergartens ...... 92 10,965 o 314 
Primary schools. 2,032 210,125 —- 6,422 
Normal schools ...... 12 1,890 324 261 
Secondary schools... . . 118 11,119 351 1,203 
Schools of commerce .. . 30 1,168 — 239 
Vocational schools .... 3 307 — 47 
National art school 1 511 Y 18 
Higher normal school 1 1,241 — 48 
Social workers school . . . 1 43 14 17 
Special schools ...... 3 453 —- 35 
University 1 1,315 EL 207 


A A 2,294 239,137 696 8,811 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Legislati 
iS th The major change made in the year under 
establishn. e structure of the Ministry of National Education was the 
aa of, and the issue of regulations on, a general technical 
decree issu, a accordance with an act passed on 14th April, 1955, and a 
aaa fat on 27th May, 1955. The duties of this new service comprise 
reports baa ormation and planning covering the preparation of technical 
services, th Projects, statistical analysis of the activities of the educational 
results of e making of inquiries, etc., for the purpose of estimating the 
collabor Pr ge Ua and the value of teaching methods, and of general 
lectin bi ion in the work of the Ministry. It is also responsible for col- - 
ions 8 bibliographical material and information, and for Ministry publica- 
the Seed eed school legislation, and technical coordination between 
internat on the one hand, and other Ministries and national and 
the yi lonal bodies concerned with education, science and culture, on 
internation Tt is divided into the following sections : general subjects 3 
coord; ‘ional relations ; research and information ; statistics ; publications ; 
Arnon and planning. ' 
body ee and social welfare commissariat w: 4 
and th Sponsible for scholarships, school welfare, assistanc: 
eir families, pensions, accommodation, etc. w AS 
The Powers of the provincial delegations of the Ministry of Nationa 
estión were enlarged, as also those of the provincial education com- 
ittees. i 


as also set up, as a central 
e to teachers 
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Budget CA The budget of the Ministry of National Education ui 
increased from 2,418,400,000 pesetas in 1954 to 2,627,100,000 pesetas in 


1955, and expenditure per head of the population from 84.11 pesetas to. 
90.68 pesetas. The Ministry allocations to laboral (vocational) education a 
. were raised through a 1% increase in the compulsory social insurance 
subscription, to be devoted to this category of education in accordance 
> ¿yin a decree issued on Sth January, 1954. 
“sf 


> 


School Building The construction of new university buildings 

continued. Legislation was passed authorizing the classification of the b 
> construction and equipment of independent secondary schools meeting 

urgent needs, as being in the public interest. Schools thus classified are 
entitled to (a) the expropriation of building land, (b) a tax reduction of 
up to 50%, (c) a reduction of customs tax on imported teaching materials, 
and (d) certain facilities in obtaining grants, loans, and building materials. 
In respect of laboral (vocational) education, a number of buildings 

were repaired, and purchases were made of workshop equipment and 
# + school furniture. Vocational schools were constructed at Murcia, Ronda, 

‘ Puertollano, Caceres and Leon, and a vocational guidance and apprentice- 
A ship school in Madrid. Expenditures amounted to 22,381,000 pesetas 

-on construction, 8,101,960 pesetas on extensions and repairs, and 6,760,298 
- pesetas on materials and equipment. 

“dE The government undertook to build a thousand primary schools a 
; year, and allocated over 130,000,000 pesetas for the purpose. A committee 

was appointed to draw up the health and educational standards to be = 
p reached by new schools. Regulations were issued on 20th June, 1955, 
a on the grant of funds to provincial school building committees; these 
will each be granted a minimum of 1,000,000 pesetas in 1955. 


A 
y y 


ml 
"Inspection of Secondary One important innovation in the period under i | 
Education 


report was the institution of a special body of 
State inspectors of secondary schools, in accordance with a decree issued 
on 5th May, 1954, and a law passed on 16th December, 1954. These 
inspectors are to be recruited from among teachers who have given 
evidence of possessing the necessary general and educational ability. 
Their salaries will be considerably higher than those of first-category 
secondary teachers, and, including allowances, may reach between 
90,000 and 100,000 pesetas per annum. The new inspectors, however, 
will be required to devote all their time to their inspection work, and will 
A not be permitted to take up other educational work, for example, or to 


publish textbooks. There is a central inspectorate with purely educational 
+ duties, and one or r 


ues, | one more inspectors with administrative duties in each 
university district. 


ORGANIZATION 
Higher Education J i 
_ of philosophy and arts w The modern philology department of the faculties 


f . ber. 
i as Teo! rganized by a decree issued on 6th Octobe , 
195 A, and the facult: of politic Si i ommerce b; 
’ y E a cience, economics, and com: A 


of the latter type was instituted 


ES 
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at Bilbao, and a decree was issued on 27th May; 1955, attaching the com- 
mercial science degree course to such faculties. 


„>œ Technical Education New plans were drawn up in 1955, fixing the . 
duration of the commercial course at eight years (i.e., five years for the. 
Specialist diploma, and three years thereafter for the commercial science peng 
degree). The commercial schools admit children of ten years of age wip E 

= PASS a general knowledge test. Seminars and practical work in Eee ae a * 

` with buying and selling were added to the curriculum in TER A 1e pupi s 

are organized in groups, and given tasks like those they will subseq y ! 

have to accomplish in banks, companies, exchanges, etc. m f 

A decree was issued on the equivalence of the commercial course in 
relation to the baccalaureate. na 
Changes were made in the requirements for admission to the schools 

of agricultural and of industrial specialists ; candidates are required to 

hold the elementary or the laboral (vocational) baccalaureate. The a ss ' 

instituted topographic school is to open on 1st October, 1955. The nationa 

education council was examining a proposed reform of technical education, e 

drawn up by the Ministry of National Education. o 


“Laboral ” Education A bill on industrial training, to replace the act. 


in force, was submitted to parliament. It makes provision for adapting — 


the aims and the system of laboral (vocational) education to modern 
Conditions a 


4 nd the industrialization of the Spanish economy. 

"Jw š ə 
fo Primary Teachers Provision was made in the year under review 
or the a 


sl ; > Appointment of assistant primary teachers for supply work and to 
> teach in areas with a high percentage of illiteracy. a? 


Employees’ Schools Regulations were issued making it eae ea 
for undertakings with a certain minimum of employees to open schools 


for these employees. The number of schools is increasing in the larger 


Mdustrial areas, and in rural areas which have adopted intensive systems 
_ of cultivation or irrigation schemes. 
`: 


Fourth School Cycle 
COverin 
will sh 


The introduction of the fourth school cycle, 
S pre-vocational training, was speeded up. It is hoped that it 
ortly exist in all schools, or at least those of the multi-teacher type. 


Rooms for Private Study Facilities have been set up in all schools, whereby 
Pupils may stay on at school after lessons, and do the work they would 
Otherwise have done at home. 


e Adult Education The objectives of adult education are (a) to 
WA eliminate illiteracy, (b) to set up general courses for adults, and (c) to 
Provide vocational further training. It was decided to arrange the dates 

of adult education classes in accordance with seasonal, social, and economic 


Conditions, E. 
; School Reports The introduction of school reports has nen "i 
widely welcomed. Instructions were issued in the year under review te 


CL 
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stipulating that the marks entered in such reports should be based on 
objective evaluation. 


School Attendance In order to raise the primary school attendance 
percentage, a decree was issued in the period under report instituting 
rewards for teachers with the highest attendance percentage, and penalties 
for parents whose children are absent unjustifiably from school. The 
penalties may include the reduction or abolition of family allowances. 


Teacher Training Courses on pre-vocational training were instituted 
at the normal schools, as a complement to the ordinary curriculum. As 
already noted, the fourth school cycle now being introduced in primary 
schools comprises pre-vocational training. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


Higher Education Eleven ministerial decrees affecting higher educa- 
tion were issued in the year under review, mainly involving changes in the 
curricula of the Universities of Madrid, Saragossa, Valladolid, Oviedo, 
Seville, and La Laguna. 


Secondary Education Evidence was forthcoming of the educational 
value of the pre-university course in secondary schools, which follows 
the senior baccalaureate course and has no fixed curriculum. Ways of 
making that value even higher were suggested at meetings of government 
and independent school teachers during the “ summer university ” held 
at Santander in 1954. 


Questionnaires 


On 21st January, 1954, the Ministry of National 
Education approved the questionnaires and suggestions on methods for 


all subjects in the baccalaureate examination syllabus, as laid down in the 
1953 curriculum. 


Spanish Pupils Abroad A law was passed on 15th July, 1954, laying 
down regulations on the baccalaureate course for Spanish pupils resident 
abroad. It classifies the various countries concerned into countries with 
Spanish government schools or Spanish independent schools, countries 
with an equivalence or reciprocity agreement with Spain, and other 
countries. Pupils in the last category of country are not required to 
be inscribed in the national register. On completion of the two (four-year 
and six-year) cycles, pupils sit for the final examination before a Spanish 
examining board. It is possible for them to sit for the examinations of 
both cycles at the same time. 

A decree, moreover, was issued on 17th June, 1955, authorizing 
Spanish pupils to take the pre-university course in recognised foreign 


schools. It is hoped that this measure will serve to encourage the study 
of foreign languages. 


Textbooks 


: _, A law was passed on 26th February, 1955, 
concerning the revision of official textbooks for secondary schools ; 75% 
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of the textbooks used were provisionally approved. The national education 
council published a report as basis for the promulgation of a decree in 
this connection. 


Teaching Methods Centre On 19th February, 1955, the Ministry of National 
Education announced the establishment of a teaching methods centre to 
ensure continuity in the teaching methods used at primary and secondary 
level. In detail, the duties of the new centre will be (a) to study general 
methods of teaching, in particular those usable at both primary and sec- 
ondary level, (b) to form a library of Spanish and foreign works on teaching 
methods, (c) to conduct experiments and draw up reports at the request 
of the Ministry on teaching techniques, and (d) to publish the Revista de 
Educación. The centre is staffed by primary and secondary inspectors 
who are specialized in questions of teaching methods. It has power to 
request teachers, without prejudice to their ordinary work, to carry out 
any necessary experiments, etc. 


Primary Curriculum The primary inspectorate issued a number of 
circulars concerning the adaptation of the primary curriculum to the 
various types of primary school. The work of adaptation was carried 
out by the provincial inspectorates. Teaching in the year under review 
Was as a result conducted in accordance with the suggestions contained 
in the curriculum, and for the first time was made uniform in all schools. 


Teaching Materials Normal schools were provided with new workshop 
and laboratory equipment, and with teaching aids for geography, history, 
mathematics, and Spanish. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Higher Education A law was passed on 16th December, 1954, 
amending two articles in the regulations of 29th July, 1943, on the appoint- 
ment of professors. Another law was passed on the same date approving 
the new salary scales and allowances for professors. 


Secondary Education Increases of up to 100% were made in secondary 
teachers’ salaries, as a result of changes in tuition and examination fees 
and the financing of national secondary schools (Institutos nacionales de 
enseñanza media), and the allocation of part of revenue from fees to the 


payment of salaries. 


“ Laboral ” Education A law was drafted providing for increases in 
the salaries of teachers at girls’ vocational schools and homecraft schools. 

Salaries of teachers in “ work schools ” are paid by the local vocational 
education committees and were increased only to a very small extent, 


Owing to lack of funds. 
Primary Education During the period Under reviews there, Were 


66,091 qualified primary teachers. Primary classes for adults numbered 
12,000 the rans of these classes are paid double the ordinary rate. 


ss nad 
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Pre-vocational classes numbered 1,500; the teachers of these classes 
receive a special allowance of 4,000 pesetas per annum, and 1,000 pesetas 
for teaching materials. 

Primary inspectors numbered 377. 

Normal schools numbered 106 (i.e., 53 for men and 53 for women). 
Their teaching staffs numbered 318 men and 318 women teachers, 482 
teachers of special subjects, 587 assistant teachers, and a number of 
assistants for the practical courses. 


AUXILIARY AND ExXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Welfare In addition to the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion, the bodies granting scholarships include the Spanish university 
corporation, the trade union organization, and the school welfare services 
of various Ministries and local bodies. 

Expenditure of the Ministry on scholarships amounted in 1954 to 
18,865,275 pesetas, distributed as follows : 11,083,875 pesetas to graduate 
and post-graduate students; 3,660,750 pesetas to secondary pupils ; 
886,700 pesetas to commercial students ; 2,133,450 for teachers-in-training ; 
583,200 to industrial specialists ; 186,300 pesetas to fine arts students ; 
351,000 pesetas to music and dramatic students. 

Public and recognised independent schools are authorized to grant 
total or partial exemption from tuition fees to one pupil in twenty. State 
schools are required to grant such exemption to 30% of their pupils. 

The law passed on 17th July, 1935, instituting a school insurance and 
assistance scheme, was brought into force in the year under report. The 
scheme is compulsory for university and higher technical school students, 
and covers family misfortunes, accidents, illnesses, and loans. 

The school insurance fund is made up of government grants, sub- 
scriptions, subsidies, donations, and interest. 


Holiday Camps During the year under review 32 permanent 
holiday camps were in operation, and were organizing 96 sessions per 
annum. The colonies are subject to inspection by the school doctors 
(whose number was increased by 37). There were also several privately 
organized by public or independent schools. The subsidies granted by 
the Ministry of National Education amounted to 3,840 pesetas. 


School Meals Services The school meals and clothing services catered 
fora total of 62,500 children in the year under report, as compared with 
25,000 in the previous year. 

A school food service (“S.E.A.”) was instituted by a decree issued 
on 25th October, 1954, to increase the protein content of children’s food, 
and to give parents guidance on food. Up to 17th May, 1955, the new 
Service had catered for 649,927 pupils in 15,722 schools. The Ministry 
makes a grant of 27,000,000 pesetas to this service, and the provincial 
and communal authorities also make a contribution to it. 


Cultural Extension 


1 1 5 A A ituted 
A cultura extension commissar iat was institute 
by a decree issued on 1 


8th November, 1953 ; it works in collaboration 
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with the Ministry directorates and the provincial committees. In the 
year under review it made an inventory of the audio-visual aids (projectors, 
wireless receivers, etc.) in use in schools. 

At the close of the year a national correspondence course centre was 
established, as also a national film centre with a stock of just on 400 films. 
Educational film shows were given weekly for teachers in public and 
independent schools. Three mobile cinema and wireless teams, and a 
mobile exhibition dealing with folklore, social, religious, health, agricultural 
and other questions, visited all parts of the country, and distributed 
60,000 posters a month on topical matters of interest, 

The national reading service organized by the directorate of archives 
and libraries opened libraries in a large number of towns and villages. 

A decree was issued on 16th June, 1954, instituting a school library 
service. The mobile libraries and the “ biblio-bus ” continued their valu- 
able work of bringing books to the remotest rural areas. The “ biblio- 
bus ” reached more and more readers every day in the suburbs of Madrid, 
and succeeded in arousing their interest in technical and instructive 


books and literature. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
Budget The public education budget for the year under 
review amounted to 986,000,000 crowns, representing an increase of 
15,000,000 crowns as compared with 1953-1954. The distribution was 
as follows (corresponding figure for 1953-1954 in brackets): primary 
education, 613,000,000 (620,000,000) crowns ; secondary education, 
184,000,000 (174,500,000) crowns; vocational education, 46,500,000 
(44,000,000) crowns ; higher education, 76,000,000 (73,000,000) crowns ; 
miscellaneous (administration, academies, museums, periodicals, etc.), 
66,500,000 (59,500,000) crowns. 

The State budget as a whole totalled 7,862,000,000 crowns, representing 
an increase of 405,000,000 crowns as compared with 1953-1954. Roughly 
12.5% of this total was thus devoted to educational purposes, as compared 
with roughly 13% in 1953-1954, 

The State grant for the educational experiments provided for by the 
1950 education act, was increased from 600,000 crowns to approximately 
1,000,000 crowns. 

The State grant for school transport was 24,000,000 crowns, as 
compared with 21,000,000 crowns in 1953-1954, while that for boarding 
pupils remained unchanged at between two to three million crowns. 


School Building A ceiling continued to be fixed annually for 
School building and repair. This ceiling was the same for 1955 as for the 
two preceding years, viz., 152,000,000 crowns for primary schools, and 
24,000,000 crowns for secondary schools. 


Comprehensive Schools „A system of comprehensive schools was being 
tried out during the period under review in 46 (as compared with 37 in 


the preceding year) of the 1,000 local school districts, and some 62,000 
children (8% of the 7- 


a 14 age group) were enrolled in such schools. The 
s em of complete comprehensive schools, catering for children up to 
e age of 16, was in operation, however, in only 19 districts. 


1 From the report presented to the 


on Public Education by Miss Hildur Nycr 


XVIIIth International Conference 
ment. 


EN, Delegate of the Swedish govern- 
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Secondary Education In the year under review there were 84 complete 
State general secondary schools, leading up to the higher certificate 
(matriculation) examination (studentexamen) and comprising both upper 
(gymnasium) and lower (realskola) sections, and 137 lower (realskola) 
State general secondary schools, leading up to the lower certificate exami- 
nation (realexamen). Parliament passed a resolution that 6 of the latter 
type of school should be completed with a gymnasium section, bringing 
the number of State secondary schools with municipal gymnasium 
sections to 23. There were 61 lower (realskola) municipal general secondary 
schools, 21 lower vocational secondary schools, and 48 girls’ municipal 
secondary schools. State aid was being given to 16 complete independent 
general secondary schools, 3 lower (realskola) independent general 

secondary schools, and 3 girls’ independent general secondary schools ; 
these schools accounted for almost all the independent secondary schools 
in Sweden. 


Vocational Education In 1955 parliament decided to vote credits for 
the establishment and expansion of the trade schools (yrkesskolor), special 
emphasis being given to their basic full-time courses. This step forms 
part of the general reform of education begun in 1950. The implementation 
of the system of comprehensive schools offers numerous opportunities 
of learning a trade, in addition to those provided by apprenticeships. 
The trade schools are entirely voluntary. The local authorities are 
free to establish them or not, as they wish, and in no cases is attendance 
compulsory. The government is therefore not in a position to enforce 
local authorities to establish or expand such schools, but can only encourage 
them to do so by making them grants. E 1 
The decision of parliament places trade schools in the same category 
for grant purposes as the general secondary schools and girls’ schools 
run by local authorities. The grant for a trade school run by a single 
local authority will amount to 78% of expenditures on teachers’ salaries, 
and to 100% of such expenditures in the case of the central trade schools 
normally run by the county councils. In addition, grants will be made 
for teaching materials and other expenses. 
e Under the new scheme the State will meet two thirds of the cost of 
instruction in trade schools instead of one third as hitherto. The State 
grant towards the cost of instruction by individual master-craftsmen 
and by schools within industrial concerns will also be increased. — 
Research and experimentation concerning vocational education, 
Moreover, will receive more generous treatment than formerly. For 
example, a teacher will be able to obtain leave on full pay in order to 
study experiments in the teaching of a trade. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


nment syllabuses and time-tables for 
o force in the year under review. 
may postpone their introduction 
transition has been allowed for 


Primary Education New gover 
primary schools (classes 1 to 7) came int 
Local authorities who so desire, however, 
until 1955-1956. A three-year period of 
the change-over. 
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new syllabuses give special attention to citizenship, social elements 
ER eed in all of the first six classes. The subject is an essential 
part of local knowledge (hembydskunskap) in classes 1, 2 and 3. It E 
called civics (samhällskunskap) in classes 4, 5 and 6, and shares the history 
eriods. z 
È More emphasis than formerly is given to handwork and domestic 
science. A foreign language (English) is included, but local authorities 
are free to decide whether such instruction shall be given or not; such 
instruction is meant to begin in class 5, but there is no objection i 
local authorities begin it only in class 6 or 7 during the period o 
transition. . ) 
It has not been considered advisable to arrange during the period 
of transition for different “ streams ” in class 7. Two variants of the 
programme have nevertheless been provided for, which will not Seia 
the possibility of co-instruction if the number of pupils does not justi y 
forming more than one class. Cookery (hushållsgöromål) is include 
in one variant, but not in the other. General domestic science (hem- 


kunskap) will be taken by all pupils, covering theoretical and practical 
instruction. 


In class 7, civics 
and has its own place 
Science is divided in 

The new syllabu 
ple, in the teaching 


(samhállskunskap) is more independent of history, 
in the time-table. Vocational guidance is included. 
to biology-and-hygiene, physics, and chemistry. 

Ses, moreover, conform to modern needs. For exam- 
of Swedish, the mother tongue, stress is laid on 
proficiency in Speaking and writing. In the teaching of history, importance 
is attached to universal as well as to national history. The aims and 
methods of teaching the various subjects have been more closely adapted 
to the pupils’ individual aptitudes and needs. The syllabuses, while 
not intended for use in the developing system of comprehensive schools, 


are to a large extent imbued with the spirit and methodological approach 
of those schools. 


During the period under report the Board 
missioned to work out model syllabuses and time- 
Schools (classes 7, 8 and 9) in districts wishing 
compulsory education beyond se 


of Education was com- 
tables for upper primary 
to extend the period of 
ven years. The Board published a brochure 
containing suggestions on teaching methods, Special subjects, and the 
aims of primary education. At the close of the period this brochure was 
distributed to all teachers and other interested persons ; it is known 
as the Curriculum for the Primary Schools of the Kingdom (Undervis- 
ningsplan för rikets folkskolor), and replaces the 1919 curriculum., 

Secondary Education 


A review was made in the year under report 
of the suggestions on teaching methods contained 


in the curricula published 
some few years ago for the general secondary. schools (realskola and 
gymnasium). 
Audio- Visual Aids F 


‘ or some years the Board of Education has 
examined educational films, and listed those which it considers suitable 


for use in schools, During the period under review it drew up general 


advice and guidance on the preparation and presentation of instructional 
materials. 
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School Libraries In 1954 the school libraries made 14,500,000 
issues, or roughly 2 issues per head of the population, an increase of 8.7%, 
as compared with the previous year. 

In its 1955 session parliament adopted the long awaited reform of 
school libraries. This will mean that local authorities will continue to 
meet some of the costs of school libraries, but State aid will be increased 
substantially. School districts can at present obtain no more than a 
maximum of 3,000 crowns in State aid. Under the new regulations the 
ceiling for State aid will not be fixed per district but per pupil, each district 
receiving as much in State aid as it spends itself, up to a maximum of 
5 crowns per pupil up to 1,000 pupils, 4 crowns per pupil between 1,000 
and 3,000 pupils, 3 crowns per pupil between 3,000 and 6,000 pupils, 
and 2 crowns for each additional pupil. Stockholm, for example, will get 
a grant of 140,000 crowns, as compared with 3,000 crowns in the past. 

It is estimated that State expenditure on school libraries will ultimately 
reach the sum of about 4,000,000 crowns. The reform of school libraries 
also makes provision for the appointment of a special consultant on 
School libraries at the Board of Education. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training Courses were arranged in the year under review 
by the Board of Education for teachers wishing to qualify for higher 
posts. The courses began in the autumn term of 1954, and took place 
mainly at the teacher training schools in various parts of the country. 

After some difficult preparatory work, parliament decided in the 
year under review on the establishment in 1955-1956 of a new teacher 
training school (lárarhógskola) at which different categories of teachers 
will be trained together. This will necessarily lead to better understanding 
among teachers of each other’s problems; one of the most promising 
tendencies in Swedish schools is that equality among the various categories 
of teachers is growing. 

The establishment of the new teacher training school will bring 
Many problems connected with the organization of teacher training 
Pe to a head, and specialists were commissioned in 1954 to examine 

hem. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND LEGISLATION 


General Remarks In the Swiss Confederation the direction and 


administration of public education are decentralized. Since the sovereignty 
of the cantons prevails in any matter not specifically provided for in the 
Federal Constitution as coming within the competence of the Confedera- 
tion, education (with the exception of certain special fields of education) 
is under the control of the cantons, who as a rule entrust part of their 
powers to the municipalities. 

The twenty-five cantons, the municipalities and the Confederation 
all contribute, in different measures, to the administration of education, 


which considerably complicates the composition of a report on educational 
developments in Switzerland. 


Educational practices in di 
an extent, that even 
dates. This report, t 
not exactly correspon 
submitted their state 
at Easter, 1955, an 


fferent parts of the country vary to such 
the school year does not start or end on the same 
herefore is based on information of periods that do 
d, as certain cantons had not at the time of writing 


ments on the last school year, which for some finished 
d for others at 30th June, 1955. 


1 From t 
an anes pee te Presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 


Eos by Mr. Henri GRANDJEAN, Delegate of the Swiss 
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o Laws of a On 25th April, 1954, the canton of Appenzell 

encral Character Inner-Rhodes adopted a new law on education 
which came into force on 29th November, 1954. The statute on primary 
education fixes the compulsory school age at six years. However, instruc- 
tion may be given either in private schools or at home ; in both cases the 
state supervises the education provided. All particulars on school organi- 
zation are laid down : the authorities in charge, the training of teaching 
staff, their salaries and pensions, medical and dental care for school- 
children. Pupils, who do not proceed to secondary studies after finishing 
their primary school, are obliged to follow a general continuation school 
or a continuation school for domestic science. The pupils’ insurance 
against accidents is financed by the municipalities. The secondary schools 
for boys or for girls, or the grammar schools are a continuation of the 
primary schools; they are free of charge, except for writing-materials, 
textbooks and other equipment. 

The canton of Shaffhausen also drafted a new general law on public 
education in the year under review. It was approved by the citizens on 
24th April, 1955, and replaced the act of 5th October, 1925. One of the 
main reforms included in the act is to transform the 7th and 8th classes 
into a higher inter-municipal school with not more than 25 pupils in 
each class. The course at the continuation school for girls, which previously 
extended over two winters, was condensed into one school year. In future 
Primary school teachers must follow a training course covering four 
and a half years instead of the former four-year course ; it will comprise 
three and a half years of primary training and a year of higher professional 
ping, Salaries of infant school and private school mistresses are to 

e brought into line with those of the municipal school teachers. The 
Bod dental clinic, that has been in existence for thirty years, was legally 
€cognized by the new law; so also was the vocational guidance office. 

In several other cantons, the existing education laws are in process 
of revision. 
rs In Zurich, experimental classes are being held; the results will 
te W as a basis of revision for the law on primary education. The sylla- 
E ses for the first five years of primary education will probably be cut 

Own, as there is a general complaint that they are too heavily charged. 
revision is likewise planned for the higher classes. 

In the canton of Ticino another bill is under consideration ; the reforms 
Would first affect the gymnasia (the lower secondary schools) and eventually 
also the lycée, the upper-secondary schools. y 

In the canton of Vaud, the reforms of the secondary school educational 
System, adopted by the authorities on 30th November, 1953, are being 
Put into practice : fourteen special commissions are studying the applica- 
tion of new provisions to the curricula, syllabuses and methods; a fifteenth 
commission is in charge of the orientation and selection of pupils and the 
Preparation of psycho-pedagogical tests. The whole is being surveyed by 
a general committee, whose special concern is the co-ordination with 

S > 
Primary and with higher education, as well as the reinforcement and 


training of teaching staff. 
In Geneva the organization 

the structure of schools, the ori 

Syllabuses and methods are all un 


tion of secondary education is being revised ; 
entation of pupils, the choice of subjects, 
der consideration. 
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Federal Maturity On 2nd November, 1954, the Federal Council 
eget modified the federal regulations for maturity 
examinations. The decision is important because of the effect it might 
have on the organization of the school-leaving examinations of the cantonal 
secondary schools. Secondary education in Switzerland is controlled by 
the cantons and the Confederation does not interfere directly, except in 
the case of gymnastics and the recognition of the cantonal maturity 
certificates. A modification in the examination requirements laid down 
by the federal maturity commission, may cause similar modifications in 
the cantonal maturity examinations. The federal reforms are the following : 
candidates for the maturity certificate can, as from 1st January, 1955, 
choose between one single examination session (consisting of the eleven 
compulsory subjects for the three types of maturity, A classics, B Latin- 
modern languages, or C sciences) or two sessions, taken within a period 
of two years. The marks obtained for the special subjects of each type of 
maturity and for the mother tongue are given the coefficient 2. The division 
of the examinations into two sessions gives the candidate an opportunity 
for better preparation. The introduction of the system of coeflicients 
reduces the number of candidates, who obtain the classical maturity 
with insufficient marks in Latin or Greek, or those who receive the science 
maturity with bad marks in mathematics and physics. The requirements 
for the mother tongue satisfy a unanimous desire : the authorities, teachers 
and the general public in the French speaking part of Switzerland lament 
the deficiency of pupils in French, their inability to express themselves 
freely, their poor vocabulary and their spelling mistakes ; and the Swiss- 
German confederates feel the same way about the knowledge of German 
of pupils in the German-speaking part. 


School Inspection Some cantons during the year under review 
adopted resolutions and regulations concerning the inspection of schools. 
On 10th September, 1954, school counsellors in the canton of Saint- 
Gallen, who were not teachers by profession, received instructions con- 
cerning inspection from the State Council, on how to judge the lessons 
they were to attend in schools, as well as the work of the primary school 
and upper primary school teachers. 
a On 18th September, 1954, the Bernese State Council organized an 
Inspection of the instruction given in domestic science and arts and 
crafts for women. Under the guidance of a chief inspector, 12 women 
experts, six in needlework and six in cookery, were called upon to submit 
their Views on the syllabus, organization, and possible improvements. 
This commission had the further task of advising the municipal authorities 
in those matters. j 
A regulation of 20th December, 1954, on primary school inspectors 
in the canton of Thurgau, determines their status and duties. Inspectors 
may be employed full-time, however, some may take up inspection as a 
a] occupation. All inspectors are appointed by the State Council 
Be eo three years. The inspectors are counsellors of the Education 
ae ent on matters of primary education, they are also the executive 
cers of the State Council and the Department in that field. They are 


responsibl i P A : 
ae ae a education and give advice to the young teachers by setting 
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While carrying out its new public education act, the canton of Saint- 
Gallen has for the first time appointed women to its commission on secondary 
education. The municipal authorities have been requested to do the same 
for the commission on primary education, so as to obtain the advice of 
women on social, educational and health problems and have them visit 
oie schools. However, only one municipality has as yet carried this into 
effect, 


Expenditure on Education Recent data on the cost of public education had 
not been completely established by the close of the year under review. 
; Out of a total expenditure of Fr. 113,341,247, public education 
(primary, secondary, vocational and higher) in one canton alone, namely 
Geneva (with a population of 216,072 inhabitants), requires up to 
Fr. 21,310,247, exclusive of building, upkeep, heating, lighting and cleaning 
of buildings and the assessment to retiring funds of other cantonal and 
municipal services. 
The following table taken from the article of Mr. Roemer, Councillor 

of State, entitled Die Hochschulen der Schweiz (Swiss Universities), which 
appeared in the Archiv fiir das schweizerische Unierrichtswesen 1954 (Record 
of Swiss Public Education) indicates the amounts (in Swiss francs) spent 
on higher education : 


Canton Munici- Confeder- Fees, Total 
pality ation Donne: 
etc. 
Bans re aait 7,933,302 — 13,283 447,547 8,394,632 
POE Tat ga ema a 8345200 85,100 6300 1,248,500 9,683,100 
Ken aaa ae 1,446,657 — 3,402 717,578 2,167,637 
E ee 8 qe ae Be ae 3,827,383. — 7199 35,000 3,869,582 
EE eR Se ed 3'520'352 10,500 19203 688,615 4,238,670 
PUGNA semis: 3 ah a Gi Ge S 1196272 78,000 = 62,500 1,336,772 
PAGAN ED w goe oe oan ws gee "310/900 258,000 112,000 138,000 818,900 
o nee aac 7,981,600 65,000 55,600 1,509,800 _ 9,602,000 
ederal Institute of Technology 16,000 — 9537875 1,000,000 10,553,875 


Total. . . . 34,578,166 489,600 9,754,862 5,847,540 50,670,168 


1 Excluding the Graduate Institute of International Studies. 


In comparison, expenditure on higher education in the year 1948-1949 


amonted to Fr. 37,258,101. 


School Building All over the Confederation the increase in the 


number of pupils, due to a rise in birth rate since 1942, has necessitated 
the building a new schools: As the municipalities are generally in charge 
of the building of primary and sometimes also of secondary schools (de- 
Pending on the cantonal legislation in force), the cantons make grants to 


reduce th ici es. ; 
Two Pr to this effect during the year es 
review. Zug modified its decree on the application of the law on subsidies 
for the building of primary and secondary schools and the purchase of 
furniture. On 13th February, 1955, the citizens of Schwytz approved the 
resolution of 14th December, 1954, determining the conditions under 
hich subsidies may be granted; only the purchase of land is excluded 
rom al pè 4 
ene alee expenditure is high. In 1954 the canton of Bern paid 
out Fr. 10,100,095 in subsidies ; the work proposed and accepted will 
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amount to more than 19 millions of francs; 204 municipal projects are 
being studied. 

A small canton like Zug subsidized 10 buildings and 3 more projects 
are in view. In Neuchatel, 22 municipalities built new schools. In Zurich, 
20 buildings were finished during the year 1954; 58 projects have been 
approved, of which 30 are being carried out. In Ticino, 10 new schools 
were inaugurated. All over Switzerland conditions are similar. 


ORGANIZATION 


Opening of New Schools A new secondary school with French as its main 
language was opened at Sierre, in a German-speaking part of the canton 
of Valais. 

Graubiinden decreed the establishment of secondary schools in three 
Italian-speaking valleys. These schools are to be a continuation of the 
6th class of the primary school and will consist of four classes, the last 
of which will prepare pupils for a higher secondary or vocational training 
school. 

Aargau is considering the foundation of a cantonal school, preparing 
for the maturity examinations. 

The establishment of a secondary school at Bienne (Biel) with French 
as the medium of instruction, alongside the existing secondary school 
where instruction is given in German, was approved by the Bernese 
government. 


Adult Education Switzerland has several people’s universities, 
many of which are of a very ancient foundation. 

In the canton of Neuchatel a new one was founded on 4th June, 
1955. Courses will be held in Neuchatel and in La Chaux-de-Fonds. The 
canton, the municipalities, as well as several employers’ and workers’ 
societies are represented on the council of this establishment. 

The canton of Bern, in agreement with the Volkshochschule (People’s 


University) established a centre for the training of adults in the Chateau 
de Miinchenwiler. 


Enrolments The number of pupils and students has increased, 


not only in the primary but alsoin the secondary schools, vocational schools, 
universities and colleges. All the cantonal reports give evidence of this 
rise in the number of pupils and the consequent obligations. 
Nevertheless, some cantons mentioned a decrease in certain branches 
peon or in certain parts of the country. In spite of the increasing 
number of pupils in its urban centres, Ticino notified a decrease of pupils 
a pas in the mountainous regions, due to the lower birth rates in 
ae os another element contributing to this phenomenon is that 
shes tel 50% of the children, who should normally go to the 
ant-school, are actually sent there by their parents. 


Der decrease in numbers was noticeable in connection with 

to ia aT all young people, who do not proceed 
2 nal studies. Such i 

reports for Saint-Gallen, Grarbinden: statements appeared in the 


Zurich and Fribourg and are in 
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fact good signs, as they testify that an increasing number of young people 
are now taking up secondary studies or apprenticeship. 


The following statistics show enrolments for the year 1953-1954 
(complete statistics for the school year 1954-1955 not yet having been 
established). x 


Primary Education Boys Girls Total Teaching 
Normal classes. . . . . +. 259,280 252,125 511,405 

Special classes . . . .. + 4,001 2,644 6,645 ù 19,999 
Higher division ..... 29,902 29,442 59,344 3,004 


Total 293,183 284,211 577,3941 23,003 


Secondary Education 


132 lower secondary schools 14,982 11,151 26,133 1,373 
31 upper secondary school 
(classics): 7...) i =: 3,277 657 3,934 
28 upper secondary schools | 
(Ey IA 2,985 1,883 4,868 
24 upper secondary schools 1,653 
(SCIENCE) E ates 2,581 157 2,738 
8 upper secondary schools 
(general culture) . . . — 1,588 1,588 
Total 23,825 15,436 39,261 * 3,026 
42 commercial schools . . 4,320 3,547 7,867 3 568 


1 In 1947-1948, the total number of pupils amounted to 487,106. 
2 In 1947-1948, the total number of pupils amounted to 38,365. 
3 In 1947-1948, the total number of pupils amounted to 7,398. 


Higher Education (from data given in the Almanach universitaire suisse, 
Directory of Swiss Universities, for the first semester of 1954). 


ATA Saag pe tor otters To i 
Basle) aT, 1,745 294 2,039 145 271 416 2,455 
Ber eS, 1940 245 2185 124 123 247 2,432 
Fribourg... 989 65 1054 192 — 192 1,246 
Geneva’... . 1544 694 2,238 80 209 289 2,527 
Dates (ve T A087. 188% EIO en 20 p 30 65 1,721 
Neuchatel . . . 290 57 347 4 10 14 361 
Saint-Gallen . . 466 6 472 15 2 17 489 
Zurich . || 9235 447 2682 299 389 688 3,370 
Federal Institute 
of Tehnos 2,545 101 2646 1,677 — 1,677 _4,323 
Total 15,319 3,605 18,924 


Amongst the 15,319 matriculated students, 11,418 are Swiss. In the 
year 10471948 the total number amounted to 17,729. During the first 
semester of 1954, teaching staff amounted to 1,070 members (ordinary 
Professors, assistant professors, lecturers, tutors). 
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Prolongation of Schooling Federal legislation does not determine the 
duration of compulsory schooling. The Constitution of 1874 confines itself 
to saying that primary education must be compulsory and adequate. 
The Federal law on the minimum age of workers, prohibits the entering 
into apprenticeship in commerce, industry or craftsmanship, before the 
age of fifteen, this indirectly urges the cantons not to allow young people 
to leave school before having attained that age, in order to prevent a gap 
between school-leaving and the entering into a profession, which again 
involves following complusory courses for the entire period of apprentice- 
ship. Some cantons do not allow pupils to leave before the age of sixteen, 
others fix the compulsory age-limit at fifteen and others again at fourteen. 

The addition of a supplementary school year entails certain difficulties, 
especially when it coincides with an increase of the numbers of pupils in 
every age group, as is at present the case. Nevertheless, several cantons 
decided, during the year under review, to prolong the duration of schooling. 

The canton of Ticino increased the period of schooling by a year; 
pupils may not now leave school before the age of fifteen or after nine 
years at school. Consequently the number of schools for vocational 
training (aviamente professionale) and domestic science will have to be 
increased. New domestic science schools in Ticino are a complete success. 

In the town of Zug, schooling was prolonged to eight years. The 
canton expressed the hope that other municipalities would follow this 
example. 

However the period of schooling need not necessarily be increased by 
adding compulsory school years. In the mountainous regions, Nature 
commands and determines activities: in winter the family lives in the 
plain and the children can go to school without any difficulty. In spring, 
everybody leaves for the cottages, halfway up the hills and it becomes 
more difficult to follow classes. In summer, shepherds are needed in the 
alps ; and there is no question of going to school. Then in autumn, the 
descent from the alps reunites the family in the intermediary regions, 
before settling down again in the plain. Under such circumstances the 
school year is sometimes reduced to six months a year; such is the case 
in several districts in Valais, despite the fact that the cantonal authorities 
encourage the prolongation of the school year. In 1954, however, sixteen 
municipalities followed this advice. In Ticino, the same problem occurs, 
though the school year already extends to eight months ; the State Council 
would like to see it prolonged to nine months, which does not suit the 
municipalities and their administrators. 
~ _In Ticino there is also a tendency to increase the duration of courses 
in the secondary school from four to five years. 


Further Education Schooling has generally been increased because 


certain categories of young people are now obliged to follow compulsory 
continuation courses, for a longer or shorter period. Some courses extend 


to one or two years, others only last a few weeks, as the most divergent 
systems exist side by side. 


Amongst such cours 
continued to be generali 
these courses compulso 
after a test-period of t 


es the domestic science courses for young girls 
zed. A few more municipalities in Valais made 
ry in the year under review. The canton of Bern, 
hree years, came to the same decision. 


— 
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The canton of Graubiinden, convinced that such a preparation for 
young girls to life was of great social interest, agreed by popular vote on 
26th September, 1954, to subsidize independent domestic science schools. 


CURRICULA AND SYLLABUSES 


General Remarks A tendency may be traced in the numerous 

reports on education to regard the syllabuses as being overcharged. There 

15 a general desire to adapt education to modern conditions, and to develop 

knowledge in depth rather than in extent. Above all, the need is felt to 

teach the pupils complete mastery of their own mother-tongue, “the 

Feme of all culture ”, as expressed by the Conference of Secondary School 
irectors. 


pl ry Education Several cantons are revising their educational 
curricula, Such is the case with the primary, district and secondary 
Schools in Aargau. In Zug two commissions are revising the curriculum 
for the primary schools. In Geneva, a number of commissions, that have 
been active for several years, are discussing each chapter of the curriculum 
for infant, primary and last year of compulsory education classes. In the 
canton of Vaud an advisory educational commission for primary education, 
Consisting of ten members and presided over by the Director or Head of 
the Department, has been created ; its task is to study questions concerning 
the syllabus and methods. e 

Amongst the subjects that have been specially developed mention 
should be made of handicrafts and domestic work. 


Domestic Science This branch of education is not only developed 
In the continuation courses, but also in the primary classes. In the canton 
of Zurich, a large number of municipalities have already introduced 
domestic science in their syllabus and the authorities are now considering 
the Possibility of generalising the subject and making it compulsory. 


Handicrafts The educative value of handicrafts is now gene- 
Tally accepted. The efforts made by the Swiss Society of Activity and 
Handicrafts Schools were again successful. In Zurich, other municipalities 
followed the example of those who have already introduced this branch 
of education in their curricula. The State Council of Uri also recommended 
the teaching of the subject in all primary classes. 


Traffic Instruction Accidents due to the increase and speed of 
motorized vehicles demands an ever increasing attention. This problem 
is not new; but new measures were taken in the year under review to 
treat it more efficiently. Exercises, practical demonstrations and com- 
petitions were organized jointly by the teaching staff, the police and the 
larger tourist associations, in addition to filmshows, distribution of pam- 
phlets, posters and the inclusion of special chapters in certain textbooks, 
The system of school patrols, established a few years ago, is being gene- 
ralized. The cantons of Ticino, Schwytz, Uri and Vaud were recently 
active in this field, which is not limited only to primary education, but 


concerns also secondary schools. 
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Secondary Education Secondary school curricula are also being 
examined and revised. Amongst other things, the authorities are anxious 
to establish a proper link between various levels of education, whether 
this concerns the transition from primary to secondary schools or, on 
leaving the latter, the change to vocational training schools or to the 
universities. The mentioned hiatus seems to be due to the teachers in 
charge of the various subjects, rather than to the syllabus, as difficulties 
have sometimes been observed although a continuous curriculum is in 
force and even the same textbooks used as in the schools that should 
normally follow. 

The Swiss Association of Secondary School Teachers has for some 
time studied the question of preparing pupils for the university, as men- 
tioned in the preceding report, and will shortly publish the reports of its 
deliberations. 

It would be fastidious to enumerate all the modifications made in 
the syllabuses of the various secondary schools, but it should be pointed 
out that all secondary headmasters and teachers are concerned with the 
teaching of elocution in French-speaking Switzerland, or Sprechtechnik 
(speech-training) in German-speaking Switzerland. In some regions the 
subject is already taught either experimentally or definitely. 


.. Examination regulations were modified and adapted in accordance 
with the changes in the syllabuses. 


Use of Audio-Visual Aids Broadcasts for schools have for some time been 
accepted as a means of education. In a large number of cantons no new 
schools are built without a broadcasting installation. 

Films or filmstrips with a definite preference for the latter, are being 
more frequently used in educational fields. In Ticino, for example, more 
than fifty municipalities have adopted the use of such aids. In Geneva, 
two commissions, one for primary and the other for secondary education, 
are selecting suitable equipment and films. 

The Swiss Association of History Teachers are engaged in the prepa- 
ration of films taken from current events, which will illustrate the teaching 
of contemporary history. 

A Swiss Society for university education and scientific research films 
will soon be founded. 


_ _ The Conference of the Heads of Educational Departments are iii i 
in Swiss kinemetics. A 
The experimental establishment of a Swiss television service, offers 


new possibilities to education. Tests in school television are being con- 
tinually carried out. 


Directed Activities The directed activities method has resulted in 


interesting experiments. In a lower secondary school in Geneva, results 
were good enough to consider the extension of the method to other schools. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Shortage of Teachers All the cantons are suffering from a shortage of 


facing staff. The increase of candidates in education did not correspond 
© the increasing number of classes. Saint-Gallen, for example, announced 
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that it would have to open forty new classes at the beginning of the school 
year 1955-1956, but as some retired teachers were still in service and others 
would be due to leave, 96 new teachers would have to be found while 
only 65 students would graduate from the normal school. In Graubiinden, 
16 municipalities had been forced to engage students who were in their 
final year. Zurich announced that it needed 118 more primary school 
teachers last year, 105 during the year under review and would require 
another 90 next year, but that the apparently relative improvement was 
deceptive as the number of pupils continued to increase. In Geneva the 
situation in primary schools improved more rapidly owing to the massive 
increase of candidates in pedagogical studies ; nevertheless it would take 
several years to replace the temporary staff that the schools had been 
obliged to engage. 

Local circumstances also intervened. In Ticino it was extremely 
difficult to find teachers for the schools in mountainous districts though the 
normal school had reached a higher percentage of students than had ever 
before been the case, except perhaps for infant teachers. It was true that 
the latter had difficulties in finding employment—nine who qualified last 
year were without employment—though the number of infant classes was 
according to the Department still not sufficient. Consequently it had been 
noted with satisfaction that not one prospective infant teacher had applied 
for the first year course of the normal school. 

The upper primary schools, Sekundarschulen, in Aargau, Zurich and 
elsewhere, were also short of teachers. The canton of Vaud declared that 
it had exhausted the reserve of secondary school teachers and that the 
situation was becoming alarming. 


Extraordinary Measures to Extraordinary measures were taken in the year 
Terik aa Recruitment of under review to remedy the shortage of teachers. 
The State Council of Zurich decided to train 
students through special courses in teaching methods and methodology. 
During the year 1953-1954 Vaud introduced intensive training courses 
for candidates, who already possessed the maturity certificate ; in view 
of the good results achieved the authorities decided to renew these courses 
for a further period. Bern also had favourable results from its intensive 
training courses. Valais had likewise established similar courses for teachers. 
On 4th February, 1955, the canton of Luzern modified its requirements 
for the diploma examinations and the eligibility of primary and upper 
primary school teachers; owing to the shortage of teachers it fixed the 
Conditions of equivalence for holders of diplomas from other cantons. 


Modifications of Regular The conditions for the admission to the normal 
Courses at Normal Schools schools were also changed in certain parts of 
Switzerland. In Zurich a decree of 30th March, 1954 stated that, to enter 
the Kiisnacht Training College, students must be 15 years of age, and have 
completed the third class of the Sekundarschule with courses in French, 
Italian or English. In Zug, candidates for the teacher's diploma, holding 
a maturity certificate, must follow at least a year of pedagogical studies. 
In Schwytz, a fifth year was added to the course of studies at the cantonal 
training college for teachers and the private institute for girls at Ingenbohl. 
Ticino would like to prolong the duration of courses at the normal school 
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in order to reduce the number of lessons, which sometimes amount to 
eight hours a day. 


For lower and upper secondary education, the training of teachers 
also underwent certain changes. I 
In Schaffhausen, the future grammar-school teachers must hencefort h 
take a year's course at the higher training college before studying at a 
university. E A 
On 28th January, 1954, the canton of Zurich changed its regulations 
on entrance examinations to the training courses for domestic science 
teachers. This training will henceforth be carried out in cooperation with 
the Zurich branch of the Union of Women. Candidates must be 18 years 
of age, and have had eleven years of schooling, including two in a secon- 
dary school. In addition, they must present certificates of special courses 
of one year and of practical training for one year. p t 
In the canton of Vaud, students of arts and science, who wish to 
teach in secondary schools, have the possibility of taking a practical 
training in schools at the beginning of their studies, under the guidance of 
the professor of education in the university and the head of the secondary 
education service; so that they will be able to test their aptitude for 
teaching, before obtaining their first degree. The practical training, which 
is part of the requirements for the complementary certificate in education 
obtained after the first degree, is taken at a stage before the candidates are 
well advanced in their studies. In this way it is hoped to make a better 
and earlier selection of candidates. 

On 28th June, 1954, Basle-Town modified the examination regulations 
for candidates for secondary school teaching at lower and upper level in 
science and arts. On 30th November, 1954, Zurich likewise adopted a 
set of new regulations for the training of secondary school teachers in 
those subjects. This brings to an end studies carried out over a long 
period to improve the training of secondary school teachers. 

The training of teachers in English continued to benefit from the 
exchanges made between Great Britain and Switzerland which as far as 
Switzerland is concerned, is organized by the Central University Office. 
In the year 1954-1955 nine Swiss were placed as assistant-teachers in British 


schools, while four English teachers were employed in Swiss secondary 
schools. 


Teachers’ Statute The State Council of the canton of Luzern 


issued on 18th October, 1954, a regulation determining the number of 
lessons per week and the number of school weeks for the urban and rural 
areas. The regulation also fixed the time-table for the teaching staff. 
Teachers have to teach from 28 to 32 hours per week. Those, teaching 
a class not requiring 28 lessons, must make up their time-table in 


another class. If this is not possible, they must divide their pupils in 
groups for certain subjects 


, in order to put in the required number of 
hours. Teachers, who have passed the age of 55 years are no longer bound 
by this rule. 

E adopted a new law on public offices, which concerns all ad- 
re rative and teaching staff. The terms of eligibility and public com- 
r lon exclude married women. Appointments are valid for six years ; 
ey can be renewed until the age-limit, which has been fixed at 65 years. 
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By this law the number of teaching hours per week is 28 for primary 
school teachers, 32 for normal school teachers, and 25 for secondary school 
teachers who have work to correct or are in charge of a laboratory, other- 
wise the number of hours is increased to 30. In case of emergency, 28 hours 
may be required from the secondary school teacher instead of 25 and 32 
instead of 30. Teachers responsible for practical work must spend 44 hours 
in the workshop. 

The canton of Valais prolonged the service of primary school teachers 
by increasing the age-limit to 63 years. 


Salaries Although the cost of living has been constant 
for several years and salaries have generally been increased, there has 
sometimes been a certain delay in their adaptation ; moreover, the cost 
of living allowances remained precarious in some cases and were only 
voted for a limited period. Several cantons have therefore taken measures 
for the consolidation of the financial situation. 

On 4th April, 1954, the citizens of Graubúnden voted on a law fixing 
the minimum salaries of primary school teachers, upper primary school 
teachers and needlework mistresses. The municipalities, can always, 
however, and this fact should be stressed, grant more than the minimum, 
which they often do. The minimum salary of a primary school teacher in 
Graubiinden is Fr. 4,600 for a school year of 26 weeks, and Fr. 180 for 
every extra week. Twelve annual increments bring the minimum up to 
Fr. 6,200. A family allowance is accorded to the married teacher. An 
upper primary school teacher begins with a salary of at least Fr. 7,200 
for a 32-week school year. 

In Luzern the law passed on 15th April, 1954, concerning salaries 
came into force in the year under review. The basic salary of a primary 
school teacher is now Fr. 6,400 to Fr. 8,300 for a man and Fr. 6,200 
to Fr. 7,700 for a woman, not including the cost of living allowance, which 
amounts to 26%. On 3rd November, 1954, the State Council of Solothurn 
adopted the following initial minimum salaries : Fr. 7,700 for men teachers, 
Fr. 7,200 for women teachers, and Fr. 10,600 for both men and women 
district school teachers. 

On 5th November, 1954, Ticino adopted a law on salaries for all 
teaching staff, which is subdivided into twenty-three different categories. 
The first category has a minimum salary of Fr. 14,640 and reaches a 
maximum of Fr. 18,000 with fifteen annual increments. Headmasters 
of the grammar school, the normal school, and the commercial school, etc., 
come into this category. The 23rd category receives respectively Fr. 5,440 
and Fr. 6,700. Family allowance amounts to Fr. 300, and that for each 
under-aged child to Fr. 240. After 25 and 40 years of service a month’s 
extra salary is granted. Women’s salaries are 10% less than those of 
their male colleagues. 

Since July 1954, the canton of Basle-Town has adopted a new law 
on salaries. As in the case of the law in Ticino, it comprises twenty-three 
categories. No demand for a referendum having been made by the citizens, 
it entered retroactively into force, as from Ist January, 1954. 

Thurgau also revised its salaries in the year under review, its new law 
coming into force on 1st July, 1954. 
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On 7th April, 1954 Solothurn raised the salaries of needlework mis- 
tresses and on 6th July, that of the teaching-staff in domestic science 
schools. Women primary school teachers, trained as domestic science 
teachers and instructing the final classes of compulsory education, receive 
a special allowance of Fr. 500 a year. 

Bern granted a rise in the salaries of women teachers who teach a 
class with pupils at different stages or an upper primary class. 

` Aargau revaluated salaries and adopted a decree to that effect. A 
cost of living allowance was demanded in October, 1954. 

The Grand Council of Valais had its first discussion on a proposed 
law revising salaries. 

In Geneva, the study concerning increases in primary teachers’ 
salaries will shortly be completed. 


Retirement Pension Retirement funds are feeling the effects of 
salary changes. In several cantons cost of living allowances were granted 
retired civil servants in the year under review. 

In Neuchatel a new fund was created through a fusion of the three 
institutions previously insuring the different categories of teachers. 

The problem of transferring allowances from one cantonal fund to 
another was discussed both at the Conference of the Heads of Education 
Departments of French- and Italian-speaking regions and at the Con- 
ference of University Rectors. A person who lectures at two different 
universities can belong to two funds ; the statutes, except for the provisions 
on the accumulation of two personal pensions which establish a maximum 
will entitle him to two pensions. On the other hand it is more difficult to 
leave one canton completely to go to teach in another canton : the retire- 
ment fund from which one resigns does not pay out any pension to persons 
who have not attained a certain age and completed a certain number of 
years of service; and the sum refunded does not in any case include the 
amount the State has paid for him. On the other hand, the fund which 
he enters requires an entrance deposit, which is usually higher than the 
reimbursed sum of the previous fund. Therefore the modalities of transfer 
need to be studied, in the interest of the cantons who appeal to lecturers 
and teachers of other universities or secondary schools. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 

eto and Dental All the cantons provide medical and dental care 
> for pupils, whether through state-controlled 
Services, or services entrusted to local doctors and dentists. Ticino which 
has appealed to the doctors concerned, reports that the prescribed number 
of visits has not always been carried out; on the other hand, the dentists 
have given complete satisfaction. Other cantons are still developing 

these services. (Uri, Neuchatel, Saint-Gallen.) 
The doctor of the cantonal school in Zurich instructed the pupils 
E is a of ae abuse of tobacco and the risks of lung cancer. 
r cantons, fluor was distributed to the pupils, as a test for the 
ees ene tooth caries. The Swiss Academy of Medical Sciences an- 
at the question of fluor is still in dispute and that a decision 


agai 


TS 
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will soon have to be taken. The research carried out benefited from the 
assistance provided by the National Fund of Scientific Research and the 
European Association for the Study of Fluor. 

To prevent tuberculosis, BCG vaccinations were used in several 
municipalities in the canton of Vaud. In Geneva the skin test was made 
compulsory and is now generalised in all schools, it has provoked some 
opposition, especially on religious grounds ; but exemption from the skin 
test is only granted in case of medical contra-indication. 


School Canteens School canteens do not exist everywhere. The 
canton of Valais reported that the distribution of soup in schools tends 
to be generalised in schools receiving pupils from long distances. Milk and 
fruit are also generally distributed. 


Holiday-Camps In certain parts of Switzerland holiday-camps 
have existed for a long time and they continue to render great service. 

During the second world war, ski camps became more and more 
popular, and every year more and more schools are beginning to organize 
them. In the year under review, the cantonal secondary school in Neuchatel 
organised one for the first time. 


Medical-Pedagogical Services The utility of these services, of more or less long 
and Special Classes standing, according to the districts, have been 
generally recognized. Their development in cantons, where they have 
lately been established, has been described as satisfactorily. Their pro- 
phylactic effects have reduced the number of educational difficulties 
amongst the older pupils, in Geneva at any rate. 

New classes have resulted from these services. The cantons of Vaud 
and Zurich expressed the wish that all the municipalities and districts 
should follow the example of those that have already introduced them. 


Geneva made a grant to the school for parents. 


Protection of Minors In this field, the prophylactic measures have 
had a good effect, as two cantons (Zurich and Geneva) reported a decrease 
in child and adolescent delinquency, in spite of the increasing population. 

Measures against immoral literature and in particular against bad 
children’s literature continues to occupy educationists. One of the methods 
employed consists in providing adolescents with interesting and healthy 


ape d books. , : : 
dad On 5th May: 1955, the information section of the Swiss National 


Commission for Unesco decided to set up a working-group to study, in 
collaboration with the representatives of the press, broadcasting service, 
cinema and television, the means of protecting youth against a certain 
type of literature and film, without in any way affecting the liberty of 
the press or the freedom of expression and thought. 


Selection of Pupils and The authorities are also engaged in the problem 
Vocational Guidance of selecting pupils and placing them in the schools 
and sections for which they show most aptitude. On 8th March, 1954, 
the canton of Neuchâtel passed a regulation providing for the addition 
of a general intelligence test to the entrance examinations to the secondary 
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schools ; the use of this test should prevent ulterior failure by discouraging 
pupils from taking up studies, especially classical studies, for which they 
are not suited. 

Vocational guidance is developing in a very interesting manner. 
Neuchátel, Vaud, Aargau, and Zurich report that the number of cases 
examined has increased. In Zurich 8,419 examinations were held, 608 
cases of students and 350 cases of disabled children. Aargau contemplates 
modifying the organization of its services in order to meet the increasing 
needs. 

The canton of Graubiinden, on the 4th April, 1954, adopted a law 
creating three regional organisms for vocational guidance. 


Fees, Grants and Pupils should not only be properly guided, they 
Scholarships should also be given the opportunity to follow 
the school or take up the profession for which they show most aptitude. 

A member of the Grand Council in Vaud proposed the enactment of 
free secondary education. As a result, the Education Department under- 
took a vast enquiry into the situation of families of all the pupils in the 
schools concerned, and 96.6% of the questionnaires sent out were returned. 
The results will soon be published. 

Ticino abolished the tuition fees for the secondary schools as well as 
examination fees for the leaving-school certificate. 

Scholarships and grants to pupils, students and apprentices were 
increased in Obwald. On 13th March, 1955, the people of Basle-Land 
accepted a new law concerning grants and loans. 

Exchange scholarships have become more numerous. ‘The Swiss 
University Centre is partly concerned with these cases ; it feels, however, 
that the number of the scholarships should be increased, although it was 
sometimes difficult to find candidates. In Basle-Town and in Geneva, 
semi-official organizations deal with the exchange of secondary school 
pupils. 

Geneva has established an office for social assistance to university 
students, who now receive free treatment at the policlinics. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ains to Swiss In 1953 the Confederation allocated a credit of 
chools Abroad 


Fr. 200,000 for the maintainance of Swiss 
schools abroad, which were sometimes in financial difficulties. This credit 
is entirely spent. 
de During the year under review, the Swiss Conference of the Heads of 
Education Departments undertook in its turn to come to the assistance 
of the Swiss schools in Santiago, Lima and Bogota. 

Ps . E P 
a e aa lene qe Swiss Conference of the Heads of Education 
oi Departments decided that, in principle, Swiss 
ols should take part in the exhibition in 1958. 
Reform of German Spellin A 5 
g A working party is at present studying the 
reform of German spelling, It has held meetings in Saltzburg (2nd and 
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3rd June, 1953), at Schaffhausen (20th-22nd November, 1953), and at 
Stuttgart (15th-16th May, 1954). The Swiss Conference of the Heads of 
Educational Department was represented at those meetings. It has 
decided to appoint a commission to follow the work of the society as an 


observer. 


Centenary of the Federal The Federal Institute of Technology celebrates 
Institute of Technology its hundredth anniversary in 1955. It is the 
only federal academic school, since the federal university, provided for in 
the Constitution of 1848, has never been created. 

In the course of its hundred years of existence, this higher technical 
school has acquired a vast reputation. Through their ability, the engineers 
who have qualified at the Institute have spread its name all over the world. 
Switzerland intends to celebrate this anniversary solemnly. The Swiss 
Conference of the Heads of Education Departments will on that occasion 
present a donation from the cantons to the Institute. 


Activities of the Swiss Three Swiss schools participated in the exper- 
La et ama imental activities of Unesco on education for 
international understanding and co-operation 


during the year under review. These were the normal school for girls 
(Scuola magistrale femminile) at Locarno, the state normal school at 
Fribourg and the classical secondary school at Neuchatel. 

From 25th-27th March, 1955, a sub-section of young people organized 
a meeting for youth travel leaders, in Lugano. Delegates from Germany, 
Austria, France and Italy took part alongside the Swiss. 

The section on adult education of the Swiss National Commission 
organized three courses for teachers on the use of active pedagogical 
methods in adult education, with special reference to the training of 
workers. These three courses were held respectively at Sierre, from 15th- 
17th October, 1954, for the French-speaking part, at Langenthal from 
29th to 31st October, 1954, for the German-speaking part and at Giubiasco, 
from 22nd to 24th April, 1955, for the Italian-speaking part of Switzerland. 
The leader of the course, held in Sierre, ended his report with the words : 
“ Under the influence of a course... local groups of adult education, within 
the scope of the existing organizations, will undoubtedly be formed, 
stimulated by one or other of the participants ; the members of these 
groups may in their turn become instructors and stimulators. In this 
way it will be possible to encourage and propagate rapidly a real and 
satisfying education for adults, which accepts men as they are, and helps 
them to think for themselves, an education which helps them to find their 
place in their own country and in the vast world. Such is the aim of 
Unesco, and such a condition is essential for a democracy.” . 
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schools, and 8 more independent primary schools were registered in the 
year under review. Enrolments at all independent schools of these three 
types totalled 25,102. From the inception of registration in 1952, up 
to 31st March, 1955, a total of 86 independent upper secondary schools, 


32 independent lower secondary schools, and 12 independent primary 
schools had registered. 


School Building The increase in the school population also had 
serious repercussions on the question of school building. By the close of 
the year under review, 39 public upper secondary and 3 lower secondary 
schools had been completed, 9 schools were under construction, and 
3 schools had been repaired and extended. Schools for armed forces 
personnel had also been opened, and many more were about to be opened. 


Shortage of Teachers The shortage of teachers became even more 
acute than formerly, as a result of the opening of so many new public 
schools. In an endeavour to solve this problem, 1 training institute for 
primary teachers, 2 training institutes for assistant-primary and primary 
teachers, and 3 training institutes offering two-month emergency courses, 
were established. By 31st May, 1955, at which date emergency training 
was abolished, the emergency training centres had turned out 4,000 


primary teachers. Arrangements were made in the year under review- 


to give 1,000 emergency-trained teachers with two years' service a one- 
year course, and 1,000 newcomers and 300 uncertificated teachers a one- 
year primary teacher's course (with stipend), both courses to begin in 
June, 1955. Some 929 teachers completed their training in the primary 
teacher's course (with stipend) on 31st May, 1955. tip 
In addition, the numbers of persons completing teacher training 
courses on 31st March, 1955, were as follows: 160 (assistant-primary 
teacher’s one-year course) ; 33, 7, 13, 1, and 5 (assistant-primary teacher’s 
- one-year course at the Kanbe, Rangoon, teachers’ training college, in, 
respectively, general science, agriculture, housecraft, art, and physical 
education) ; 81 and 41 (primary teacher’s one-year course at the Kanbe, 
Rangoon, teachers’ training college, in, respectively, physical education 
and art); 17, 10, 10, and 12 (assistant teacher’s one-year course at the 
Mandalay teachers’ training college, in, respectively, general science, 
industrial arts, housecraft, and physical education). 


Revision of Curricula The primary and lower and upper secondary 


curricula have also been re-oriented in the light of the five aims of the 
education plan. Emphasis has been laid on practical and pre-vocational 
subjects and activity programmes. An officer for curriculum develop- 
ao has been appointed, and a committee formed for research on, and 
ve ane of, educational toys and apparatus. With a view to improving 
Lite hing of English in public lower and upper secondary schools, 
Reet are conducted in May, 1955, for teachers of English at the district 
a Ma a under the Supervision of district education officers. Also 
ee a Le at the instigation of the Ministry of Education, the con- 

of school inspectors and district education officers discussed ways 


of improving the teaching of Engli i 
g nglish, especially in the 1st dV 
of lower secondary education, in which English is fon a i 
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Greater attention has been given to gardening and arts-and-crafts, 
with a view to inculcating a cooperative spirit and to making the atmo- 
sphere of the schools wholesome and congenial. : 

At the close of the year under review there were 33 public upper 
secondary schools teaching technical and handicraft subjects, and 21 
public lower secondary schools teaching animal husbandry and agriculture. 
The inspector for technical and vocational education was seeking authority 
to introduce art, general science, gardening, and handicrafts in a few 
primary schools ; steps were being taken to afford primary pupils oppor- 
tunities of following their own line of interests and aptitudes. There 
were 2 upper secondary schools teaching commercial subjects. Some 
25 assistant teachers were deputed in October, 1954, and another batch 
of 25 in June, 1955, to study at the Pyinmana Agricultural Institute, 
opened in June, 1954; on completion of their course these teachers will 
be required to teach agricultural subjects in upper and lower secondary 
schools. A technical institute was opened in June, 1955, at Mandalay, 
and a technical upper secondary school is to be opened shortly in Rangoon. 
In the year under review enrolments in the three-year courses of the 
Insein Technical Institute numbered 250; the accommodation is to be 
increased to cater for 600 pupils. 

At the close of the period under report enrolments in the artisans’ 
training centres (offering two-year courses in six different trades) in 
Rangoon and Mandalay numbered 170. In December, 1954, an Israeli 
mission, composed of four men and headed by Professor Yokhana Ratner, 
vice-president of the Israel Institute of Technology, came to Burma for 
a three-week tour to study ways of improving technical education in 
Burma, and made a preliminary report to the Ministry of Education. 

Two new intermediate colleges were opened in 1954, at Moulmein 
and Kyaukpyu, in addition to the existing ones in Rangoon and 


Mandalay. 


Scholarships The number of State scholarships for study 
abroad has been increased. Scholarships for study at collegiate, and 
upper and lower secondary levels are granted to pupils of high scholastic 
ability, and numerous stipends are awarded to necessitous pupils in all 


categories of public schools. 


Texthooks, A steadily increasing number of Burmese and 
School Materials English textbooks is being distributed free of 
chargé or for a nominal fee, to children attending public schools, through 
the textbook loan and rental scheme under the control of the Director 
Tino airada of textbook production is implementing a plan to publish 
191 textbooks in three years, on pedagogical, technical and vocational 
subjects. By the close of the year under review, arrangements had been 
made to have 68 textbooks written by specialist teachers and edited by 
the Burma Translation Society, and 5 textbooks had been published. 

Library facilities in public schools and other educational establish- 
ments were being expanded in the year under review. Globes, maps, 
science apparatus, duplicating machines, English and Burmese typewriters, 
and wireless receivers were supplied to public schools. 


SYRIA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


Budget — School Building — Quantitative Changes — Textbooks — School- 
children’s Health 


Budget ' The public education budget amounted in the 
year under review to £S 50,000,000, representing an increase of 36% as 
compared with the preceding year, and 19% of the total State budget. 


School: Building The building of schools was actively pursued in 
the period under report, especially in frontier areas, for whose school 
building needs the sum of £S 70,000 was provided. 


Quantitative Changes The following tables show the changes in the 
year under review, as compared with the preceding year, in the number 
of public and independent schools (primary, secondary, vocational, and 
normal) and their enrolments : 


(a) Number of Schools 


Year Primary Soñogla = Speoudary SE aa ie 
1953-1954 2,179 405 57 124 6 2 8 
1954-1955 2,235 401 70 174 10 3 8 

(b) Enrolments 
i y l 
Bes ce a lle mle AP 


1953-1954 245,075 74,363 28,235 25,805 1,887 89 1,226 
1954-1955 260,130 76,091 32,348 28,318 1,944 246 1,271 


Enrolments at higher education level numbered 5,023 in the year 
under review, as compared with 2,978 in the previous year. 


Texthooks No major changes were made in the year under 
ee A ae , 
report in curricula, syllabuses, teacher training systems, or teachers 


statutes. The Ministry of Education published 2,500,000 copies of school 
textbooks. 


Schoolchildren’s Health A training course on hygiene problems was held 
in the period under report at Damascus and Aleppo, and was attended 
by 190 teachers. The school hygiene directorate opened and equipped 


30 new school clinics, and, thanks to Unicef aid, distributed condensed 
milk to some 10,000 pupils. 


alo 
From the report sent by the Syrian Ministry of Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


ADMINISTRATION — Teacher Training Department Formed — Budget — 
ORGANIZATION — Quantilalive Development — Vocational Education — Cur- 
RICULA, Mermops — Preparatory College Curriculum Revised — Teaching 
Methods — Textbooks — Teacuine Starrs — Training — AUXILIARY AND 
EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — Scholarships — Research in Educational 


Psychology — School Broadcasting. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Teacher Training An important change was made during the 
Department Formed year under review in the administrative organs 


of the Ministry of Education: the teacher training division, formerly 
under the secondary education department, was itself raised to the status 
of a department. This came about partly through realization of the need 
to enlarge the scope of the division so as to enable it to turn out more 
qualified teachers and keep pace with the new system of education in- 
troduced in the last few years, and partly on account of the importance 
of teacher training, reference to which was made at the 1953 and 1954 
International Conferences on Public Education organized by Unesco and 
the International Bureau of Education. The new department has under 
its jurisdiction all the country’s teacher training colleges, and is responsible 
for the production of the required number of teachers. The average 
number of pupils per teacher in primary and secondary schools throughout 
the country is at present 36. The impending extension of compulsory 
education will increase enrolments in the 5-14 age group by 2,085,000, 
bringing the total to 5,123,000. To reduce the average number of pupils 
per teacher to 30, the total of primary and secondary teachers will therefore 
have to be raised to 170,000, and this will necessitate the production of 
10,000 teachers each year. At present the annual production of teachers 
reaches only one third of this figure. ae 

The programme of the teacher training department accordingly 
aims at (a) developing teacher training colleges at all levels by improving 
the qualifications of their teaching staffs through appropriate in-service 
training, (b) establishing new teacher training colleges, and enlarging 
existing ones so as to accommodate more students, (c) expanding vocational 
teacher training colleges and village institutes so as to produce more 
teachers of handicrafts and technical subjects (in accordance with the 
importance given to these subjects in the 1951 education plan), and (d) 
producing well trained teachers and educational administrators through 
training given at the Prasan Mitr College of Education. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Bhunthin ArTAGARA, Delegate of the govern- 


ment of Thailand. 


. 
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Budget Although continuing to rank third as compared 
with those of other Ministries, the Ministry of Education budget decreased 
from 300,987,713 bahts in 1954 to 250,979,271 bahts in 1955. The revenue, 
moreover, from the “ Stamp Surcharge for the Promotion of Education 
and Public Health ” referred to in the previous report, also decreased by 
about 30% to 67,251,645 bahts. If the supplementary cost-of-living 
allowance for 1955 of about 500,000,000 bahts be added to these figures, 


the total budget for education in 1955 amounted to approximately 
850,979,271 bahts. 


ORGANIZATION 


Quantitative During the period under review some 268 new 
Development schools were established, as follows: 12 kinder- 
gartens, 162 primary schools, 18 primary extension schools, 4 vocational 
schools, 67 secondary schools, 3 schools for adults, 2 teacher training colleges. 


Vocational Education As already noted, 4 new vocational schools 
were established in the year under report, including the Songkhla Technical 
Institute, founded in the southern part of the country as a branch of the 
Bangkok Technical Institute. The courses offered consisted of accountancy 
and carpentry, and ranged in duration from one to five years. 

The Ministry of Education also considered the establishment of two 
more such vocational schools in the north and north-east of the country. 
By establishing technical institutes as centres in each region it is intended 
to provide boys, girls, and adults, throughout the country, with opportu- 
nities of obtaining higher vocational training. 


CURRICULA, METHODS 


Preparatory College The curricula of the various categories of educa- 
Curricular Revised tion have been undergoing revision from 1949 
onwards. In the year under review the curriculum of the two-year pre- 
paratory college course was revised in conformity with the new system 
of education. In addition to the required academic subjects, the revised 
curriculum now includes selectives, which was not formerly the case, 
and students are able to choose the line in which they are interested. 


Teaching Methods The movement to improve teaching methods 
gained momentum in the period under report. The Ministry of Education 
arranged several in-service courses for teachers. It also appointed a com- 
mittee to improve the teaching of English. The method used so far has 
been the formal one giving emphasis to grammar, while the modern method 
now being introduced attaches greater importance to developing language 
skills in listening, speaking, reading and writing. The committee was sent 
on “ give advice to schools, handbooks on the teaching of English were 
Fa ra to A ace and English was included in the in-service courses 
coll ers. The committee confined its attention to the teacher training 

eges and the secondary schools. No work has so far been done on 


improving the teaching of English i i i di 
Calls for specialized iecuigneh, AA 
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Textbooks The educational techniques department con- 
tinued to make satisfactory progress in the year under review with the 
production of textbooks and teaching aids. Under its supervision a new 
set of Thai readers for primary schools was published, based on new methods 


of teaching. 
TEACHING STAFFS 


Training The raising of the teacher training division to 
the status of a department, referred to above, was not accompanied by the 
allocation of a separate budgetary allowance for the new department, 
and this step will not be taken until 1955-1956. The new department was 
nevertheless able to initiate the “ Cholburi Educational Project ”, the 
aim of which is to develop a model educational provincial centre in the 
south-east part of the country, similar to that of the “Chachoengsao Pilot 
Project ” referred to in the reports for 1950-1951 and 1951-1952. As part 
of the new project, Bangson teacher training college was opened in May, 
1955 ; several in-service courses on the objectives of the new project, for 
principals and education officers both within the area and from other 
parts of the country, were drafted. 

Another important step taken by the new department was the es- 
tablishment of a village institute at Raj Buri, a town in the southern 
part of the country. The institute is a boarding school with a five-year 
teacher training course for male students who have completed the third 
year of the secondary course. Tuition is free, on condition that on grad- 
uating the student returns to teach in his locality. The main objectives 
of the institute are to increase the production of teachers for provincial 
primary schools, and to serve as a regional centre for the improvement of 
education and the standard of life. The allocation to the institute made 
in the 1955 budget, however, was inadequate, and it was therefore neces- 
sary to build temporary buildings for classrooms and headquarters, 
It is hoped that it will shortly prove possible to provide permanent 
buildings. . r 

Prasan Mitr College of Education, founded in 1953, was given legal 
recognition in the course of the year under review, and at the end of the 
year its first batch of graduates, numbering 31, were awarded a first degree 
in education. i AENT 

The teacher training course for a degree in education instituted in 
1953 in the arts faculty of Chulalongkorn University, also produced its 


first batch of graduates in the year under report. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Scholarships During the year under review 1,385 scholarships 
were awarded by the Ministry of Education to students at all levels. 
Some scholarships and fellowships were also awarded to foreign students 
for study in Thailand in the fields of medicine, agriculture, fine arts, 
education, commerce, pharmacy, engineering, political science, and the 
literature and history of the Far East. 
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Research in Educational Under the auspices of the government and 
Psychology Unesco, steps were taken in 1954 to establish a 
centre at Bangkok for research and training in educational psychology. 
The centre has international status, and its main objectives are (a) to 
conduct research in the development of children from pre-school to 
secondary school age, (b) to train experienced teachers in research- 
participation, (c) to train graduates’ from Asian countries in research and 
research leadership, (d) to provide fundamental training in development 
psychology, (e) to provide a psychology service in selected schools, (£) to 
arrange and carry out cross-cultural comparative studies in child develop- 
ment, and (g) to train staff for other units abroad. 


School Broadcasting The school broadcasting service of the Ministry 
of Education progressed satisfactorily during the period under report. 
It introduced a new programme, “ Music from Foreign Lands”, using 
the Unesco recordings. 


TURKEY 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


Introduction — Primary Education — General Secondary Education — 
Commercial and Technical Education — Higher Education — Adult Education — 
Libraries — Educational Film Centre — International Relations 


Introduction Educational problems, which were not dealt 
with as they should have been during the reign of the Ottomans, were 
treated as a matter of the utmost importance and great progress was 
achieved with the founding of the Turkish Republic in 1923. The new 
Turkish Republic made use of education in the reforms that it brought 
about in political, economic, social and cultural fields. During the Repu- 
blican era education has developed in accordance with the principles of 
modern education and instruction and of democracy. The present position 
of education may be summarized as follows: (1) Schools which were 
organized by various authorities with different aims and purposes during 
the Ottoman period, were coordinated and placed under the control of 
the Ministry of Education. A coordination of viewpoints in education 
and instruction in regard to programmes and methods was thus ensured. 
(2) Education is free in primary, lower and upper secondary, and technical 
schools, and universities. (3) In the Republican era religion is no longer 
officially supported by the State, and religious instruction is given only 
in primary schools and primary teacher training schools. (4) Every child 
has been given the possibility of studying in the school of his choice ac- 
cording to his talents and capabilities. There are competitive examinations 
enabling clever and talented children to obtain free education and board, 
In this way those students who study free in secondary and technical 
schools, after finishing their education are under an obligation to work 
for the State for one and a half years for each year of study. (5) Together 
with general education pupils have the opportunity of studying technical 
subjects preparing them for their future careers; school equipment is 
increased every year; increasing importance is given to audio-visual 
aids ; corporal punishment is entirely abolished. In every school pupils 
participate in various student organizations, games and sports and dramatics 
and the Red Crescent Youth League, ete. The Scout and Guide movement 
in secondary schools and Cubs and Brownies in primary schools flourish. 
(6) Co-education prevails to a large extent in secondary schools and entirely 
in the universities. (7) Textbooks are either commissioned by the Ministry 
of Education or are approved as textbooks after being controlled by the 
Ministry. (8) In order to teach in primary, secondary, and technical 
schools and universities, teachers have to possess certain pre-requisites 
and a certain degree of education. To be able to teach in secondary schools 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of National Education of Turkey. 
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they must have received higher education. (9) Pupils are promoted ac- 


cording to their success in their studies. In order to determine this, both +- 


oral and written examinations are given. On finishing school there is a 
graduation examination. To be able to enter the universities students 
must have passed this examination together with the State finishing 
examination (Higher School Certificate). Recently examinations have 
been also given in the form of tests as well as in the traditional form. 
With the help of foreign specialists, the Ministry of Education has insti- 
tuted a test bureau. (1) Schools are built according to a plan, by either 
local authorities or the public or else by the Ministry of Education. (11) A 
~ parent-teacher association has been formed in almost every school. 


(12) Measures are being taken to organize and to broaden the guidance 
offered to pupils. 


Primary Education The most important problem in the field of 


primary education was the construction of schools and the provision of 
teachers for over 40,000 villages, many of them with a population of less 
than 400. In a short space of time a number of measures were taken 
to solve this problem. A great role was played by the “ Village Institutes ” 
which were opened in 1940 with the aim of providing teachers for the 
villages. Village children, having finished at the village school were sent 
to these schools and after 5 years of training as teachers they were sent 
back to the villages. To-day the period of training in these institutions 
has been extended to 6 years as in the city training schools. There are 
now 34 primary teacher training schools (13 of which are in the cities 
and 21 in the country. 

Owing to the measures taken, the number of pupils attending primary 
schools as well as the number of schools has greatly increased from year 
to year. In the year 1923-1924 there were 687 primary schools and 

50,000 pupils attending them, whereas in the year 1953-1954 the number 
‘of schools had increased to 17,921 and that of pupils to 1,797,305. The 
eg of primary teachers at the beginning of that year amounted to 

,784, 

All nursery schools are in the hands of private initiative. There 
are 30 homes that have been opened for handicapped children and the 
number of children being cared for is 2,637. 


ee Pomada Four comprehensive lower secondary schools 
E were officiaily opened in the year under review 
These schools prepare students to go on to both 
econdary schools. 


er 
e total years of study for government ae he 


anguage and literature, psychology, philosophy, logit, 

geography, mathematics, biology, zoology, geology, 

a foreign language, physical education, military science 

bjects (drawing, music and a second foreign language). 

aoe into science and literature sections. 

: ing of the Republic great progress has been made 
Seneral secondary schools. While at the time of the 


e 
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proclamation of the Republic there were 23 upper and 72 lower secondary 
schools and 7,146 pupils attending them, in the year 1953-1954 there 
were 468 lower and 74 upper secondary schools, and the total number 
of pupils was 116,674. These figures are for government schools. Apart 


from these, in 1953-1954 there were 42 independent lower and 34 indepen- : 


dent upper secondary schools, and the number of Pupils attending them 
totalled 12,771. At the beginning of the same year the number of lower 
and upper secondary school teachers was increased to 7,287. 


Steps were taken in the period under report to open pilot schools. 


to examine the question of study programmes, elective courses, methods 
of study, and various aspects of school life. Lower and upper secondary 
schools will be reorganised according to the results obtained in those 
pilot schools. With the object of making the teaching of a foreign language 
more profitable, in 1955-1956 six schools will be opened in Istanbul, 
Izmir, Konya, Eskisehir, Samsun and Diyarbakir where natural science, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, etc. will be taught in English. 


Commercial and Technical The development of the country in commercial, 
Education ` economic and social fields has increased the 
need for experienced housewives, technical workers, and intelligent 
businessmen. To-day the demand for technical schools has considerably 
increased. In order to meet this need various trade schools have been 
opened. These also offer evening classes. 

While there were only 44 trade and technical schools in 1923-1924, 
their number increased to 1,209 in 1953-1954. The number of students 
attending vocational day and evening schools was 72,733 in 1953-1954 and 
the number of students attending various courses amounted to 21,180. 
The number of teachers in the schools amounted to 4,692. 

The recently opened Imam-preacher schools offer 4 years of pro- 
fessional culture and general subjects to pupils leaving the primary schools. 


The number of these schools was increased to 15, and the number of - 


pupils to 1,800 in the year under review. The Theological School of the 
University is the principal source of teachers for these schools. A follow- 
UP course lasting 3 years is to be opened shortly. 


Higher Education In the academic year A there were 
1,546 professors, associate professors and assistants in the universities, 
102 of whom were foreigners. The number of students totalled 19,951. 
In the year under review work on the establishment of Atatiirk University 
in the east of Turkey continued. 

At the a e of the same year the number of students 
studying abroad totalled 1,788 of whom 656 were studying in the United 
States, 575 in Germany, 214 in France, 118 in the United Kingdom, 100 
in Switzerland, and the remaining 125 in different countries, There were 
892 foreign students studying in the Turkish universities, coming from 


27 different countries. 


Adult Education One of the most important problems confronting 


the Republican government has been the fight against ingorance. While 
at the proclamation of the Republic only 10% of the people could read 


and write, now almost 50% can do so. The Latin alphabet has played a 
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and had as a rule completed seven years of schooling. As and from 1955- 
1956, however, and in order to improve the general and professional 
training of teachers, the entrance requirement will be raised to completion 
of ten years of schooling, and the duration of study will be accordingly 
reduced from four years to two. On completion of the course teachers-in- 
training will thus have had ten years of general education, and two years 
of theoretical and practical training in pedagogics, psychology, hygiene, 
and methods (writing, reading, arithmetic, nature study, geography, 
Physical education, art, manual labour, singing). 

Each year the Ministry of Education organizes further training 
courses lasting one month, for young teachers ; they receive full pay and 
an allowance covering all their expenses, while attending these courses. 
No emergency training courses exist in the Ukraine. 

Primary teachers have the status of civil servants. On completing 
the training course and being appointed, they are guaranteed work at 
their speciality by the State. All teachers, men and women, enjoy equal 
rights, and there is no discrimination of any kind against women. 

The salary of primary teachers in four-year schools is based on 24 
hours’ teaching a week with a class of 35-40 Pupils (salary is not affected 
if this number of pupils is not reached). They receive a service increment 
every five years. In case of illness, they get sick leave on full pay, and 
free medical care and sanatorium treatment. Teachers in rural districts 
are given free lodging, fuel and light, and enjoy two months’ holiday a 
year on full pay. i 

Secondary teacher training, moreover, in the Ukrainian S.S.R. is 
in complete harmony with Recommendations Nos. 38 and 39, adopted 
by the XVIIth International Conference on Public Education. 

Constant solicitude is displayed by the government and the community 
at large for the welfare of primary and secondary teachers. Recommenda- 


tions Nos. 36, 37, 38 and 39, concerning the salaries and status of such * 


teachers, therefore met with unanimous approval in the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
having already been implemented. 


Conclusion Teachers and other educational workers in the 


Ukrainian S.S.R. are engaged in peaceful constructive labour for the 
benefit of their country, and together with the Soviet people as a whole, 
strive for peace throughout the world. They are devoting, and will continue 
to devote, all their energies to raising the cultural level of their country, 
and to educating the young generation in the spirit of socialist humanism 
and of friendship among all the peoples of the world. 


¿e 
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UNION OF BURMA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


New Education Plan — Inspection Changes — New Administrative Appoint- 
ments — Quantitative Changes — School Building — Shortage of Teachers Ez 
Revision of Curricula — Scholarships — Textbooks, School Materials — Audio- 
Visual Aids — Inter-racial School Opened 


New Education Plan Some important changes were made in the year 


under report, with effect as and from June, 1954, in accordance with the 
new education plan draw 


reference to which was 1 


5 (2) to train an adequate number of 
the country’s rehabilitation and further 
quip young men and women so that they 
“ay d es as citizens ; (4) to eradicate illiteracy 
and endow all citizens with Bala Ngadan (the five strengths) ; (5) to per- 
petuate the principle and practice of democracy throughout the country. 


Inspection Changes _ In the light of these five aims, and with effect 
as and from June, 1954, school inspectors were relieved of all financial 
and administrative duties, and thus left free to visit as many schools as 
possible for general advice and inspection work. 


New Administrative Asand from June, 1954, three new administrative 
Appointments officers were appointed to assist the Director 
of Education in Rangoon, in charge respectively of upper secondary 
schools (“ high schools ”), lower secondary schools (“ middle schools ”’), 
and primary schools, throughout the country. 


Quantitative Changes At the beginning of 1954 enrolments in public 
schools totalled 879,140, distributed as follows : upper secondary schools 
(“high schools ”), 23,229 ; lower secondary schools (“ middle schools e 
78,028 ; primary schools, 777,883. The public having realized the value 
of an education based on the five aims of the new education plan, there 
is every reason to hope that school enrolments will steadily increase. 

On account of the rapid increase in the school population, more schools 
had to be opened. In March, 1955, there were 8,951 primary schools 
(6,907 in March 1954), 105 lower secondary schools (305), and 220 upper 
secondary schools (182). ; 

4 Under the Registration of Private Schools Act (1951), 40 More 
independent upper secondary schools, 23 more independent lower secondary 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth Inter 


on Public Education by Mr. U SEIN, Delegate of the o es 


mese government. 
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great role in this fight against ignorance. Between 1928, when this 
alphabet was introduced, and 1935, two and a half million people learned 
to read and write. 

In the year 1953-1954 the number of technical courses attached to 
trade and technical instruction was 700, and the pupils attending them 
totalled 14,749. The number of people's courses was 189 and the number 
of students 4,988. The number of students attending evening classes at 
women's trade schools totalled 27,126. 

The people's education centres which have been opened in the towns 
constitute one of the projects of adult education. At present there are 
only 8 such centres but as time goes on their number will be increased. 

“ Reading-rooms ° have been opened everywhere in Turkey and 
libraries for these reading-rooms are being provided. Preparations for 
350 of these have been completed. At present one of the most fruitful 
of the people's education projects is to teach reading and writing to those 
who are over the compulsory school age and to give them the basic 
instruction that is essential to their lives. ‘‘ People’s Classes ” were opened 
to this end in 1933-1954 ; their number totalled 1,744, and 32,893 people 
attended them (30,513 men and 2,381 women). The number of these 
“ Peoples Classes ” records an increase almost every day. 

_ The army, the Ministry of Agriculture, and other Ministries support 
various activities for the education of the people. A bill was drafted in 
the year under review to coordinate and to reorganize and put into 
operation the various projects of different Ministries for adult education. 


Libraries At the close of the period under report there 
were 116 government and private libraries. In addition to these there 
were 700 mobile libraries attached to the travelling technical courses 
for men and women. In order to increase the professional knowledge of 
teachers and in order to ensure that they keep in touch with new trends, 
technical lending libraries have been set up in all provinces and county 
centres. 


Educational Film Centre During the year under review the Ministry of 
Education established an “educational film centre”. The new centre 
prepares and selects films and filmstrips for schools and the general public. 
There are district centres with full equipment in 13 provinces. 

International Relations The organization, activities and aims of United 
Nations and the N.A.T.O. states are incorporated in programmes of studies. 


Full use is made of the educational experiments that have been made and 
are being made in this connection. 
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UKRAINE 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


Introduction — Universalization of Seven-Year and Ten-Year Education — 
Financing — School Building and Equipment — Teachers’ Welfare — Teachers’ 
Further Training — Standard of Teaching — Handicapped Children — Evening 
and Correspondence Schools — Physical Education — Pupils’ Study Groups — 
Higher Education — Educational Research — Pre-Primary Education — 
Recommendations of the International Conference on Public Education — 
Conclusion 


Introduction The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic parti- 
cipated for the first time in the work of the International Conference on 
Public Education in 1954. The report presented by the Ukrainian Ministry 
of Education to the XVIIth Conference in that year concerned the main 
facts of the history of educational development in the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
under the Soviet regime. Delegates were thus informed of the Ukrainian 
system of education, the content and methods of its general and poly- 
technical education, its successes, its system of primary and secondary 
teacher training, and its system of financing education. 

The present report gives a survey of educational progress in the 
school year 1954-1955, and of the implementation in the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
of the Recommendations adopted by the XVIth and the XVIIth Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education. 


Universalization of During the year under review the Ministry of 
Seven-Year and | Education, its local organs (the regional, city 
Ten-Year Education and district boards of education) and all the 


schools of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic worked on the imple- 
mentation of universal, free, seven-year education in all populated localities, 
the further expansion of ten-year education in cities and villages, on the 
improvement of instruction and educational work, and on obtaining more 
favourable conditions and the proper equipment for each and every 


school. \ 4 
In accordance with the task, set by the Soviet government, of com- 


pleting by the end of the five-year-plan period (1951-1955) the transition 
from universal seven-year to universal ten-year education in the capital 
of the Republic, cities directly subordinate to the Ukrainian government, 
regional centres, and the larger industrial cities, as well as preparing for 
the implementation of universal ten-year education in all other populated 
places during the subsequent five-year period, the Ministry of Education 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. expanded the ten-year school network by 444 units 


the XVIIIth International Confer 
1 From the report presented to onference 
on Public Education by Mr F. T. Doupnix, Delegate of the Ukrainian 


government. 
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at the beginning of the year under report. This has made it possible not 
only to realize seven-year education, but also to introduce universal 
ten-year education in 175 of the larger cities of the Republic, and for 
94% of school-age children in the rest of the cities and towns, and 63% 
in rural districts. 

The number of the 8th—10th grade pupils showed an increase of 

96,000 over the 1953 figure and of 836,000 over the 1950 figure. In rural 
districts the figures were 57,000 and 420,000 respectively. 
Financing Evincing constant solicitude for the education 
and training of the growing generation, the Soviet State annually assigns 
large sums for the requirements of public education. In 1954 the govern- 
ment of the Ukrainian S.S.R. allotted for this purpose 7,823 million roubles, 
604 million roubles more than in 1953. The 1955 budget estimate for 
education totals 8,194 million roubles. 


School Building 


Some 156 ten-year schools, with accommodation 
and Equipment 


for 73,120 pupils, were erected in the Republic 
in 1954, the required school equipment being provided and installed, 
and 2,538 boarding schools, with provision for 72,000 pupils, were organized 
for children living at a distance of over three kilometres from the nearest 
school. 

During the year under review, 159 different kinds of teaching ap- 
pliances and apparatus were manufactured in the Ukrainian S.S.R. at 
a total cost of about 50 million roubles, for equipping new and supple- 
menting old classes and laboratories. In addition, school equipment, to 
a value of over 15 million roubles was purchased in other Soviet Union 
republics and installed in the schools. In 1954 the Ministry of Education 
prepared textbooks, which were then printed in the printing establish- 
ments of the Ukrainian S.S.R., for schools in which the language of ins- 
truction is Ukrainian, or Russian, Moldavian, Hungarian or Polish. The , 
total number of copies of the books published was about 45 million. These 
textbooks were conveyed by the book-selling organizations to all populated 
places and sold to the pupils before the beginning of the school year. 

To provide books for home reading, the publishing houses of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. issued 161 titles in the native languages of the pupils, 
and in English, French and German, to a total of 10 million copies. 

With the object of further improving the teaching of biology, training 
the pupils for socially useful labour, and acquainting them with basic 
agricultural processes, the government allotted to schools plots of ground 
ol eee for every primary school, one hectare for every seven-year 
Sdi PAE w hectares for every ten-year school). The pupils worked 
aa Shore id Ge ee plots, and attained a more complete 

E tee of the curricular material. | ; d 
technics, as well as ie oe the latest achievements in science an 
year schools kept : ag asic Heats processes, the ten-year and seven- 
Moo EE A e contact with plants and factories, electric power 

> ms, and machine and tractor stations. School- 


childre i i 

on ed De T Komea excursions under the guidance of teachers 
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Teachers” Welfare The Ukrainian Ministry of Education appointed 
15,746 young graduates of State universities, pedagogic institutes and 
teacher training schools to newly organized schools in 1954. 

Constantly solicitous about the welfare of the teacher, the Ukrainian 
government provided for the construction of 337 new one- and two- 
apartment homes for rural school teachers in 1954, in addition to the 
6,500 houses built in the previous years. Beginning with 1954, school 
building plans provide for the building of four- and eight-apartment 
houses for teachers. Lodging is provided for rural teachers gratis. Before 
the beginning of the 1954-1955 school year, all rural teachers had their 
apartments renovated and received a supply of fuel free of charge. 

During the year under report the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. awarded 182 teachers the title of “ Honoured School Teacher of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R.” for long and irreproachable service. State orders 
and medals were awarded to 6,036 teachers. The teachers of the Ukraine, 
as well as all the citizens, actively participate in the social and political 
life of the country. In the 1955 elections to the local Soviets of Working 
People's Deputies and the Supreme Soviet of the Republic, 25 teachers 
were elected deputies to the latter, and 27,306 teachers and education 
workers to the former. 

In 1954, 29,700 Ukrainian teachers went at government expense to 
the sanatoriums and rest homes of the Ukraine and other parts of the 
Union ; 21,000 teachers took pleasure trips and excursions in the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and other Union republics during the school holidays; 29,200 
children of teachers of the Republic also received an opportunity to im- 
prove their health at government expense. In 1955, 30,700 children of 
teachers will be given the same opportunity. 


Teachers” Further Training With the aim of aiding teachers with limited 
experience in school work, one-month courses of study were organized 
before the beginning of the year under review, and were attended by 
37,142 teachers. 

Research institutes of the Ministry of Education and regional and 
city teachers” further training institutes conducted five-day conferences 
on scientific and practical questions for the more experienced teachers 
in all regions of the Republic before the beginning of classes. Participants 
at these conferences deliver reports on their school experiences and on. 
basic pedagogical and psychological subjects. The best reports are pub- ` 
lished in symposia and made available to all teachers. In 1954 a total 
of 339 reports were delivered at these conferences, of which 103 have 
already been published and 175 prepared for publication. 

In addition, the Ministry of Education published 130 titles of peda- 


gogical literature for teachers. 


Standard of Teaching The attention paid by the Soviet government 
and the local authorities to the needs of public education and to satisfying 
the cultural and material requirements of pupils and teachers, and the 
considerate and conscientious attitude of the teachers to their duties had 
a most favourable effect on the quality of eduational work and secured 
improvement in the pupils’ work. Less pupils had to repeat their class. 
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Audio-Visual Aids The officer appointed in July, 1953, to take 
charge of audio-visual education, distributed wireless receivers to 477 
upper and lower secondary schools in 1953-1954, and to 46 such schools, 
- the remainder, in the year under review. 

Some 52 lessons in Burmese and 18 in English were broadcast in the 
year under review, as compared with 52 in Burmese and 12 in English 
in the preceding year. Educational films were shown, by the audio- 
visual education officer himself, at 7 upper secondary schools in Rangoon, 


6 upper secondary schools in the districts, Pyinmana Agricultural Institute, 
and the teacher training institute at Meiktila. 


Inter-racial School 


Ga The “ Union High School ”, an upper secondary 


school at Pyidaungsu, was opened in July, 1954. 
This new school aims at securing goodwill, proper and wholesome under- 
standing, and better mutual relationships among the country’s various 
indigenous races. All its pupils receive a stipend of 60 kyats a month. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Changes in Administration — School Inspection — 
Vocational Education under Control of the Department of Education, Arts and 
Science — Financing — School Buildings and Equipment — ORGANIZATION — 
New Schools — Pre-Primary Education — Primary Education — Secondary 
Education — Vocational Education — Higher Education — Adult Education — 
Popular Education — CYRRICULA AND METHODS — New Subjects — Methods — 
New Texlbooks — TEACHING Starr — Teacher Training — Conditions of 
Service — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — Schoolchildren’s 
Health — School Canteens and Provision of Clothing — School Psychological 
Services — Handicapped Children — MISCELLANEOUS — Participation by 
the Bantu Public in Education — Uniform Educational Statistics 


ADMINISTRATION 


Changes in In terms of the Bantu Education Act of 1953, 
Administration all Bantu primary, secondary, industrial, voca- 
tional and teacher training schools, as well as continuation classes, came 
under the control of the Division of Bantu Education, of the Department 
of Native Affairs at the beginning of 1954. The Department of Education, 
Arts and Science still controls special education (for the deaf and blind), 
corrective and higher education for the Bantu. Whereas the funds allocated 
to Bantu Education had previously been administered by the provincial 
administrations, the vote has since January 1954 been administered by 
the Native Affairs Department. 

During the year under review senior officials of the Department 
planned the organization necessary for the control of Bantu schools, all of 
which (about 6,000) with the exception of the teacher training and industrial 
schools and Roman Catholic mission schools, were transferred to the 
control of Bantu school committees and Bantu school boards. Industrial 
schools will be transferred at a later date and the teacher training schools 
will become government schools. By the end of the financial year, i.e., 
31st March, 1955, most of the school committees and school boards had 
already been instituted and were ready to take over control of the mission 


schools and Bantu community schools. 


School Inspection As the work of administration and organization 
within each inspectoral circuit had increased considerably, it was decided 
to appoint 39 Bantu sub-inspectors, one for each inspector of schools. 
These sub-inspectors will assume duty during the financial year 1955- 
1956. Most of the inspection work, especially in the primary schools, 


1 From the report sent by the National Bureau of Educational and 
Social Research, Department of Education, Arts and Science, of the Union-of 


South Africa. 
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Some 59,000 teachers of the Republic had classes with one hundred 
percent good results. The best pupils of the 4th-9th grades received 
certificates of merit; 9,000 ten-year graduates were awarded gold and 
silver medals. The knowledge of pupils of all grades became more pro- 
found and stable. This was the result of closer contact between the teaching 
of the elements of science on the one hand, and everyday life and the 
practice of socialist construction on the other. Coeducation was the rule 
for all schools in the year under report. 


Handicapped Children The number of special schools for physically 
handicapped children, and sanatorium schools, where children are taught 
while receiving medical treatment, was unchanged in comparison with 
that of the previous year. These schools continued to work to improve 
the quality of their instruction and educational work. 


Evening and During the period under review the Republic 
Correspondence Schools had a total of 4,363 ten-year and seven-year 
evening schools (1,201 being for young industrial workers and 3,162 for 
young rural workers). In addition, 29 ten-year correspondence schools 
were operating, for persons unable to attend classes in day and evening 
schools. Enrolments increased by 6 percent in comparison with 1953, 


Physical Education To advance the physical education of school 
children, athletic meets were held at all city and rural schools of the 
Republic during the summer vacation of 1954, and gave evidence of the 
achievements of school teams in various kinds of sport. In August, 1954, 
the best pupil athletes of the Ukrainian schools, competing with the pupils 
of other Union republics, won first place in the all-Union school athletics 
meet in Leningrad. The success of the young athletes served as a splendid 
stimulus to the further improvement of physical education. At present 
the pupils of the Ukrainian S.S.R. are training intensely for the coming 
second all-Union athletic meet ; by the right won by Ukrainian schoolboys 
and schoolgirls last year, this meet will be held in the capital, Kiev, in 
August, 1955. 

Over one million pupils rested and took treatment in the sanatoriums 
and pioneer camps during the summer of 1954. Over three million school- 
children took part in excursions and walking tours to the historical places 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and to other parts of the Soviet Union. In 1955 


nearly five million schoolchildren will rest and take treatment in sanato- 
riums and pioneer camps. 


Pupils’ $ T 
upils’ Study Groups In the year under review there were ove 


116,000 general academic pupils’ circles in the schools of the Republic. 
In addition, the ten-year schools had about 25,000 technical and agri- 
cultural circles, in which pupils of the 8th-10th grades acquired, in addition 
Perea knowledge, practical training in some speciality (electrical 
a obile driving, cinema operation, gardening, husbandry). 
pee $ these circles is conducted in accordance with special curricula, 
nistr p jointly by the Ukrainian Ministry of Education and the 
ries and departments interested in the given speciality. 
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In July and August, 1954, the Ministry of Education held district, 
regional and republican competitions and exhibitions of the pupils’ work 
in technics, regional studies, art, and nature study. In the competitions 
of amateur theatricals, performances were given by many children’s 
choirs and musical ensembles, as well as by individual performers. In 
all, 3,734,000 schoolchildren took part. 


Higher Education There were 311,000 students studying at higher 
educational institutions (including correspondence students), or 16% 
more than in 1953. Technical and other special secondary schools (including 
correspondence courses) had about 342,000 students, or 10% more than 
in 1953. The higher and secondary special educational institutions turned 
out over 100,000 young specialists in 1954. There was an increase in the 
number of post-graduate students studying at higher educational and 
research institutions. 

To improve the guidance of higher educational institutions, the 
Ukrainian government established the Ministry of Higher Education of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. in 1955. 


Educational Research The pedagogic research institutions of the 
Ministry of Education accomplished a good deal in the year under review. 
They prepared new textbooks, published manuals for teachers and a 
manual on psychology for teacher training schools, and prepared for 
publication textbooks on pedagogics and psychology for pedagogic 
institutes. ; 


Pre-Primary Education During the period under review the pre-school 
network increased by 172 units, and the number of children attending 
kindergartens increased by 21,000 to a total of 202,000. 

In the summer of 1954 nearly one million children of collective farmers 
attended seasonal kindergartens. 

To create optimum conditions for the work of mothers engaged in 
different branches of the national economy, and to afford them opportunities 
to study and take an active part in social life, 3,752 evening and 24-hour 
nurseries were organized at kindergartens, and catered for over 75,000 
children. : A 

Some 103 special buildings for kindergartens with provision for - 
7,534 children were built at State expense 1n 1954. Construction work was 
commenced on 164 kindergartens in 1955. 

In addition, the collective farms of the Republic built 334 kinder- 
gartens at their own expense in 1954, and began building 194 kindergartens 


in the first half of 1955. ; 


Recommendations of the In conclusion it remains to report that the 
International Conference Ministry of Education of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
on Public Education has carried out the Recommendations of the 
XVIth and XVIIth International Conferences on Public Education, 
concerning the training and status of primary and secondary teachers. 

Teachers for the four-year schools are trained at the teacher training 
schools. Up to the year under review the course was a four-year one ad- 
mitting pupils of either sex who wished to enter the teaching profession, 
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and had as a rule completed seven years of schooling. As and from 1955- 
1956, however, and in order to improve the general and professional 
training of teachers, the entrance requirement will be raised to completion 
of ten years of schooling, and the duration of study will be accordingly 
reduced from four years to two. On completion of the course teachers-in- 
training will thus have had ten years of general education, and two years 
of theoretical and practical training in pedagogics, psychology, hygiene, 
and methods (writing, reading, arithmetic, nature study, geography, 
Physical education, art, manual labour, singing). 

Each year the Ministry of Education organizes further training 
courses lasting one month, for young teachers ; they receive full pay and 
an allowance covering all their expenses, while attending these courses. 
No emergency training courses exist in the Ukraine. 

Primary teachers have the status of civil servants. On completing 
the training course and being appointed, they are guaranteed work at 
their speciality by the State. All teachers, men and women, enjoy equal 
rights, and there is no discrimination of any kind against women. 

The salary of primary teachers in four-year schools is based on 24 
hours' teaching a week with a class of 35-40 pupils (salary is not affected 
if this number of pupils is not reached). They receive a service increment 
every five years. In case of illness, they get sick leave on full pay, and 
free medical care and sanatorium treatment. Teachers in rural districts 
are given free lodging, fuel and light, and enjoy two months' holiday a 
year on full pay. 

Secondary teacher training, moreover, in the Ukrainian S.S.R. is 
in complete harmony with Recommendations Nos. 38 and 39, adopted 
by the XVIIth International Conference on Public Education. 

Constant solicitude is displayed by the government and the community 
at large for the welfare of primary and secondary teachers. Recommenda- 


tions Nos. 36, 37, 38 and 39, concerning the salaries and status of such * 


teachers, therefore met with unanimous approval in the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
having already been implemented. 


Conclusion Teachers and other educational workers in the 


Ukrainian S.S.R. are engaged in peaceful constructive labour for the 
benefit of their country, and together with the Soviet people as a whole, 
strive for peace throughout the world. They are devoting, and will continue 
to devote, all their energies to raising the cultural level of their country, 
and to educating the young generation in the spirit of socialist humanism 
and of friendship among all the peoples of the world. 


e DIED 


UNION OF BURMA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


New Education Plan — Inspection Changes — New Administrative Appoint- 
ments — Quantitative Changes — School Building — Shortage of Teachers = 
Revision of Curricula — Scholarships — Textbooks, School Materials — Audio- 
Visual Aids — Inter-racial School Opened 


New Education Plan Some important changes were made in the year 


under report, with effect as and from June, 1954, in accordance with the 
new education plan drawn up by the education reform committee in 1952, 
reference to which was made in the preceding report. It may therefore 
not be out of place to recall the five aims on which the new education 
plan is based : (1) to ensure that every citizen has a basic foundation in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; (2) to train an adequate number of 
technicians and technologists for the country’s rehabilitation and further 
advancement ; (3) to train and equip young men and women so that they 
may shoulder their responsibilities as citizens ; (4) to eradicate illiteracy 
and endow all citizens with Bala Ngadan (the five strengths) ; (5) to per- 
petuate the principle and practice of democracy throughout the country. 


E In the light of these five aims, and with effect 
as and from June, 1954, school inspectors were relieved of all financial 
and administrative duties, and thus left free to visit as many schools as 
possible for general advice and inspection work. 


Inspection Changes 


New Administrative As and from June, 1954, three new administrative 
Appointments officers were appointed to assist the Director 
of Education in Rangoon, in charge respectively of upper secondary 
schools (“high schools”), lower secondary schools (“ middle schools ”), 
and primary schools, throughout the country. 


Quantitative Changes At the beginning of 1954 enrolments in public 
schools totalled 879,140, distributed as follows : upper secondary schools 
(“ high schools ”), 23,229 ; lower secondary schools (“ middle schools ”), 
78,028 ; primary schools, 777,883. The public having realized the value 
of an education based on the five aims of the new education plan, there 
is every reason to hope that school enrolments will steadily increase. 

On account of the rapid increase in the school population, more schools 
had to be opened. In March, 1955, there were 8,951 primary schools 
(6,907 in March 1954), 405 lower secondary schools (305), and 220 upper 
secondary schools (182). 

Under the Registration of Private Schools Act (1951), 40 more 
independent upper secondary schools, 23 more independent lower secondary 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth 


: Int i Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. U Sein, Delegate of the ie eens 


Burmese government. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Participation f In Bantu education, the transfer of control from 
by the Bantu Public the missionary bodies to the Bantu community 
in Education 


will ensure that the schools will now become 
an integral part of the community and that teachers will realise that they 
are in the service of their own people. The Division of Bantu Education 
is confident that this active participation by the Bantu themselves in the 
education of their children will result in a rapid extension of the benefits 


of schooling to a far greater percentage of the population than was possible 
under the old system. 


Uniform Educational In June, 1955, uniform educational statistics 
Statistics were collected for the first time throughout the 
Union and South West Africa. Educational control in the Union and South 
West Africa rests with seven education departments and these new forms 
for uniform educational statistics, which will be applied annually, make it 
possible to obtain a clear picture of educational matters for the Union as 


a whole. In the standardisation of these forms international requirements 
were kept in mind. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION — Administrative Changes — 
Financing — School Building — ORGANIZATION — Universal Schooling — 
Cocducation — Higher and Vocational-Secondary Education — Post-Secondary 
Vocational and Technical Training — Evening Classes, Correspondence Classes — 
CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, MerHoDs — New Curricula and Syllabuses — 
Textbooks — MORAL, AESTHETIC, AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION; EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES — Moral Education — Aesthetic Education — 
Physical Education — Health Centres, Special Schools — Labour Education — 
Extra-Curricular Reading — Young Communists and Pioneers — TEACHING 
Srarr — Training — Further Training — Pedagogical Research 


INTRODUCTION 


The 1954-1955 school year in the Soviet Union saw further progress 
in coping with the task of bringing up a generation of persons with a 
broad, all-round culture, imbued with high moral principles, and capable 
of becoming active and conscious builders of a communist society. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative Changes During the year under review the Ministries of 
Education of the constituent republics of the Soviet Union carried out a 
number of measures to secure further improvement of educational admi- 
nistration. Staffs were reduced ; closer contacts were established between 
the educational authorities on the one hand, and the schools and the 
teacher training and other educational establishments on the other; 
steps were taken to extend the rights of local education authorities and 


educational establishments. 


Financing Substantial allocations are made annually by 
the Soviet Union for the upkeep of the network of general schools, sec- 
gher specialized schools, and other educational establish- 
ments, and increase in amount from year to year. 

Allocations for education and culture in the Soviet Union budget 
amounted to 67,100 million roubles in 1954, and 68,400 million roubles in 
1955. Allocations for social and cultural measures in the Soviet Union 
budget totalled 141,300 million roubles in 1954, and 146,900 million 
roubles in 1955 (an increase of 4%). 

Allocations for social and cultural measures in the budgets of the 
constituent republics of the Soviet Union in 1955 represented the following 


ondary and hi 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mrs. L. V. Douproyina, Delegate of the government 


of the U.S.S.R. 
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CURRICULA AND METHODS 


New. Subjects In Bantu primary schools the teaching of visual 
arts has been adapted to meet the special needs and requirements of 
Bantu education, and based on traditional crafts of functional and aesthetic 
value (sculpture in wood, stone, horn and bone, clay modelling, and in a 
few schools graphic, i.e., pictorial arts) which are still widely practised, 
and modified where necessary according to the changing needs of the Bantu 
people. In the past art had no place in Bantu secondary schools, but a 
Junior Certificate course in art has now been introduced in one secondary 
school as an experiment, in order to observe the reactions and responses 
of the Bantu people. 

The Division of Bantu Education also introduced reforms in the 
curriculum of the lower primary school. The second official language has 
been added and both official languages will henceforth be taught to all 
Bantu children in addition to their mother tongue (viz. one of the seven 
recognized Bantu languages in the Union of South Africa). An integrated 
course in environmental studies has replaced history and geography of 
previous curricula in standards I and 11. Reforms will be introduced in the 


curricula for the higher primary, secondary, industrial and teacher training 
schools during the next two years. 


Methods No changes of any importance took place in the 
provincial education departments, during the year under review. Imminent 
changes in the organization and curricula of Bantu education have tem- 
porarily halted the introduction of new methods and the production of new 


textbooks, but rapid development is expected in the near future in this 
respect. 


New Texthooks The departmental book committees (primary and 
standards VI, VII and VIII) in the Transvaal met twice in the year under 
review and the official lists of textbooks were regularly supplemented by 
new publications. In Natal new textbooks were introduced mainly for the 
two languages, Afrikaans and English, and for geography. The Division 
of Bantu Education expects in the near future a strong demand for books 
in the Bantu languages, which will be used as media of instruction in the 


a school and to a certain extent also in the higher primary 
school. 


TEACHING STAFF E 
Teacher Training 
for the teacher training e 
in teacher training, 
freedom for lecturers. 


In the Transvaal new syllabuses were drawn up 
olleges. These syllabuses aim at more uniformity 
but leave nevertheless some room for a measure of 
The Division of Bantu Education has not yet reorganized its teacher 


training in the forty training colleges under its jurisdiction. In order to 
meet the demand for a lar 


ger number of female teachers, a new 3-year 
O VI course was introduced at the beginning of 1955 at several 
Secondary schools which the student-teachers attend as day scholars. 
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Conditions of Service From 1st January, 1955, women teachers in the 
Transvaal will be allowed, under certain conditions, to remain in the 
service in a permanent capacity until they reach the age of 60. Men teachers 
will be allowed, from 1st January, 1956, to remain in the service in a 
permanent capacity, until they reach the age of 65. In each case, the 
extension will be subject to the teacher wishing to remain in the service 
and being physically and mentally fit to do so. 


AUXILIARY AND ExXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Schoolchildren’s Health The medical examination and treatment of 
pupils proceeded normally in all four provinces during the year under 
review. In the Transvaal clinical facilities for the examination and treat- 
ment of children were increased, and the school feeding ‘scheme was 
continued for all races. 

The Department of Education, Arts and Science has included schools 
for the cerebral palsied in its special school services. For the financial 
year 1955-1956 the three schools of this type at Pretoria (40 pupils), 
Johannesburg (75 pupils), and Cape Town (12 pupils) received £5,000, 
£7,000 and £2,000 respectively. The normal State subsidy is as follows : 
salaries of teachers 100%, of therapists 662/,% and of clerical staff 662/,%; 
school requisites, 50% ; capital expenditure, 66 2/3 %- y At present these 
schools are day schools but it is hoped to provide residential accommodation 
for better therapeutic treatment in due course. The broad aim of these 
schools is the mental, physical and social rehabilitation of the cerebral 
palsied child, consequently the daily programme includes general schooling 
as well as treatment in physiotherapy, occupational therapy and speech 


therapy. 


Schools Canteens and In the Transvaal a committee previously ap- 
Provision of Clothing pointed to investigate school funds and allied 
matters, reported during the year and made recommendations for a more 
effective control of school tuck shops. These recommendations were still 
under consideration at the end of the year under review. 

The Department of Education, Arts and Science continued to provide 
clothing for pupils in schools of industries and reformatories under the 
Children’s Act No. 31 of 1937 on a per capita basis of £22 per annum and 
for indigent children in vocational schools at £18 per annum. 


School Psychological In the Transvaal good progress was made in the 
Services testing and certification of pupils for special 
schools and classes. In Natal three additional special classes for subnormal 
children were opened and one was closed. 


Handicapped Children The usual elementary educational facilities were 
provided for children of compulsory school-going age in three institutions 
for the feeble-minded. Vocational therapy was given in woodwork, carpet- 
work and gardenwork. This is an integral part of the work of the institu- 
tions for mental defectives. 
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will in future be done by sub-inspectors, assisted by the Bantu supervisors 
of schools, of whom there will be from two to four in each inspectoral 
circuit. 


Vocational Education All vocational education, except for the’ Bantu, 
under Control 


SERDES Ent is in future to be controlled by the Department 
of Education, of Education, Arts and Science. The Vocational 
Arts and Science Education Act 1955 has repealed all previous 


legislation on vocational education and made 
provision for the establishment, management and control of vocational 
schools and part-time classes; for the transfer of the maintenance, 
management and control of certain declared institutions and State-aided 
vocational schools to the Department of Education, Arts and Science, and 
for other incidental matters. It has also made provision for the transfer 
Sr ithe technical colleges to the Department of Education, Arts and 

cience. 


Financing > For the financial year 1954-1955, the six educa- 
tion departments, namely the Department of Education, Arts and Science, 
the Division of Bantu Education under the Department of Native Affairs, 
and the four provincial education departments budgeted for £54,065,367. 
This amount includes interest and redemption but excludes amounts 
spent on capital expenditure. 

The Department of Education, Arts and Science budgeted for 
£6,358,000 for higher education, including administration, vocational and 
certain types of special education, film services, grants-in-aid to univer- 
sities and technical colleges, social and educational research, libraries, 
art galleries, adult education, the Archaeological Survey, the Union Obser- 
vatory, the State Archives and cultural organizations. An additional 
amount of £890,000 was required for schools of industries and reformatories 
under the Children’s Act No. 31 of 1937. 

During the same period there was a decrease of 8.1% in the total 
estimated provincial expenditure on education, the total for the provinces 
being £38,486,617. This decrease was caused by the transfer of Bantu 
education from the provinces to the central government. 

The estimates for State expenditure on Bantu education, excluding 
higher, special and corrective education, showed an increase of 2% on 
those for the previous year. 


pried Buildings The Department of Education, Arts and Science 

ah, eee has been authorised by the Treasury to negotiate 
directly with private architects and quantity surveyors and to ask for 
tenders from private firms to meet the most urgent school building needs 
only, in an attempt to speed up the school building programme. 

During the year under review, new classrooms, totalling £350,891, 
were either started or completed, while new services totalling £155,907 
were approved. i 
oe ene of the Vocational Education Act of 1955, local committees 
eA coe classes may raise loans for the erection of the necessary 

Bane mae ings, and the Department of Education, Arts and Science will 
pay the interest and redemption and guarantee the repayment of the Joan. 
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In the Transvaal a committee was appointed to make recommen- 
dations concerning architectural requirements and developments and 
replanning of school and hostel buildings in general, and certain classrooms 
such as laboratories, domestic science rooms, manual training rooms, art 
rooms, grades’ rooms and school halls in particular. 

The four provincial administrations and the division of Bantu educa- 
tion continued with heavy building programmes. In Natal and the Cape 
temporary accommodation in the form of pre-fabricated buildings was 
supplied to meet the most urgent school building needs. It is hoped that 
if the large building programme now on hand can be continued at the 
present rate, the demand for accommodation will be met in two or three 
years’ time. The Division of Bantu Education added 203 classrooms to 
their school accommodation, more hostel accommodation, libraries, dining 
halls and kitchens, and one assembly hall. The Transvaal provided ad- 
ditional school accommodation for 25,480 pupils and additional hostel 
accommodation for 1,145 boarders during the year under review. ` 

No important changes in the supply of equipment occurred except 
in the Transvaal, where there was a substantial increase in the allocations 
for the purchase of library books, the installation of inter-communication 
systems and other school equipment on the £ for £ basis.. A special service 
was approved for the supply of strip films and audio-visual aids to schools. 

The School Building Committee of the Transvaal, in collaboration 
with the South African Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
undertook an investigation to determine the range for furniture sizes for 
schoolchildren. For this purpose, 2,491 schoolchildren were measured in 
relation to specimen pieces of furniture, and when contructional or bad 
fits were recorded, these were rectified by developing experimental proto- 
types until satisfactory solutions were found. The recommendations 
included, in addition to the furniture sizes, notes on ordering schedules 
and suggestions in respect of standards in relation to furniture designs. 
Aesthetic aspects were also considered. 


ORGANIZATION 


New Schools New schools were opened all over the Union 
during the year under review. The Division of Bantu Education opened 
22 new schools, the Natal Education Department 7 new schools and 2 
new hostels, and the Transvaal Education Department 36 new primary 
and 7 new high schools. The Department of Education, Arts and Science + 
established a new reformatory for Coloured girls at Faure in the Cape and 
took over from the local committee the Commercial High School at Bethle- 
hem. It also intends to establish another reformatory for Coloured boys 
from rural areas at Eersterivier, Cape Province. Five special schools, 
three for cerebral palsied children at Pretoria, Johannesburg and Cape 
Town, one for Indian blind in Durban and one for European deaf at 
Pretoria, were declared State-aided schools. 


Pre-Primary Education As a result of the new Education Ordinance of 
the Transvaal, which came into force as from 1st January, 1954, a larger 
measure of control over subsidised nursery schools was instituted especially 


ý 
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in regard to. teaching staff. «The amount of subsidy was increased from i 
£10 per pupil to £20 per pupil per annum. i 
Primary Education T 


The Division of Bantu Education is at present 
planning the reorganization of Bantu schools, and during the year under 
review divided the primary schools into lower primary schools with classes 
z a ranging from sub-standard A to standard II (i.e. a 4-year course), and the 
higher primary school ranging from standard III to standard VI (also a 
4-year course). Draft syllabuses for the lower primary and the higher pri- 
mary course were published in November, 1954, and July, 1955, respectively. 
_ In the Orange Free State, curriculum construction committees were = 
still engaged in the period under report in the drawing up of new syllabuses. 
This province intends abolishing the public examination for the Junior 
Certificate (at the end of the 10th school year) and as this, as well as the 
aim of transferring standard VI from the primary to the secondary school, 
has a bearing on the syllabus construction, the project will take some time r 
to complete. 


« 


+ Secondary Education In the Transvaal experiments in differentiated - "Na 


secondary education were carried out at a few selected high schools by a 
committee appointed by the Department, but they had not reached a 
stage where results could be reported at the close of the year under review. ` 


Pre-vocational training given to pupils in senior special schools continued 
* with a great measure of success. In the Orange Free State curriculum | 


construction is also in progress on the secondary level. During the year — 
the Department of Education, Arts and Science introduced new courses Pad 
in the housecraft high schools, their main objectives being (a) to train ` 
girls to be competent housewives and mothers; (b) to prepare girls for 
employment in commerce, industry, the Public Service, and all branches 

of household management ; (c) to inculcate culture, religious sense, refine- ~ 
ment and other social virtues in girls. The Division of Bantu Education 


has not yet worked out the reorganization of secondary and industrial 
schools. k | 


Vocational Education The Vocational Education Act of 1955 places 
vocational education on a national basis and aims at the extension of 
facilities for vocational education. When it comes into force, tuition 
charges by technical colleges will be abolished and vocational education 
will be free up to the matriculation level. ) 

_ Continuation classes will also be placed on a sound national basis by 
this Act, which makes provision for the permanent appointment of full- 


_ time teachers in this type of school as full-time departmental officials, > 


enjoying all the privileges of the regular teaching staff. 

__ In collaboration with the Department of Labour three technical 
high schools for adults, where men of over 21 years of age are trained as 
tradesmen, were established in the year under review. They provide an 
intensive pre-apprenticeship course of one year, after which each candidate 
is apprenticed for another year to a recognized firm, and must pass a 
written trade test before attaining the full status of a tradesman. 

There has been a marked increase in the number of Coloured ap- 
prentices in large cities like Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Kimberley and 

Jurban. Indians, too, have begun to show an increased interest in 


$ 
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“amount of £2,642,456 for subsidies to “these institutions. This amount — 
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vocational. education, and extensions t y 
M. L. Sultan Technical College for Indians in Durban, on grounds donated 
Y 


for that: purpose by the Durban municipality. = 
E 
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7 . 
Higher Education Student enrolments in June, 1954, in the uni- 


versities and the University College of Fort Hare reached a new peak: of ` 


20,855. In addition there were 5,011 students registered by the University 
‘of South Africa. . 
7 The Department of Education, Arts and Science budgeted for an 
included £6,155 for bursaries to Bantu medical students, but excluded. 

£255,765 voted for capital expenditure. ; 

- The University of South Africa made a few minor changes in some 

of the courses for the Bachelors’ and Honours examinations, including the 


- «replacement of the subject “ philosophy ” by the two three-year course 


~ subjects “ history of philosophy ° 


e 


i and “systematic philosophy ”. The 
regulations for the Diploma in Bantu Studies will be drastically changed. 
-The University of the Witwatersrand is planning new courses in 


e » 
~~ education, local government, physical chemistry, experimental physics, 


cultural anthròpology and hydraulic engineering. 
5 From the beginning of 1956 the University of Pretoria will introduce 
B.A. and B.Sc. courses in nursing and B.A. in Fine Arts. 


4 


¥ 


Adult Education The Division of Adult Education of the Depart- 
- ment of Education, Arts and Science and its organizers cooperated with 
national, regional and local organizations in furthering the education of 
‘the adult population. Sixty study courses dealing mostly with some or 
other aspect of family life, were organized in the year under review, usually 
in collaboration with women’s organizations. In Natal the regional or- 
ganizer cooperated with the provincial library services in organizing two 


2 very successful schools-on-wheels. Four lecturers travelled from town 


~ to town and gave series of lectures on subjects such as personality develop- 
~ ment, the formation of discussion groups, music societies and play-reading 
groups. The mayor's family week of Johannesburg, which also covered. 
- the majority of surrounding towns, included some eighty lectures and 
symposiums, twenty-four radio talks, a large number of film shows and an 
exhibition on family life which was visited by tens of thousands of people. 
Wes A large number of family vacation camps and courses of various types 


was organized in several parts of the country in cooperation with schools, 


universities and voluntary organizations. The programme of the family 
camps consisted of a selection of practical courses during the morning 

(bricklaying, millinery, needlework, leatherwork, photography, etc.), 
lectures, discussions and film shows in the afternoon and evening as well 
as a nursery school programme and a programme for school children. 
Popular Education The National Advisory Council of Adult Educa- 
tion of the Department of Education, Arts and Science, has four standing 
committees dealing respectively with adult education, Physical education 

and recreation, arts, and science. During the year under review parliament 
voted a sum of £60,000 for subsidies in these fields, excluding subsidies to 
art galleries, museums, libraries and other state-aided institutions. 


otalling £110,000 were. added to the » 
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percentages of their total budgets: Russian S.F.S.R., 66.2% ; Ukrainian 
S.S.R., 54.6% ; Byelorussian S.S.R., 68.1% ; Moldavian S.S.R., 65.9% ; 
Lithuanian S.S.R., 61.7%; Latvian S.S.R., 62.6%; Georgian S.S.R., 
68.9%; Armenian S.S.R., 66.7%; Azerbaijan S.S.R., 61.7%; Uzbek 
S.S.R., 68.5% ; Kirghiz S.S.R., 60.8%. 

These figures show that the Soviet government is consistently pursuing 
a policy of cultural advancement for the peoples of all the constituent 
republics of the Soviet Union. 


School Building In 1954 the Soviet Union built and brought into 
operation 1,928 new schools catering for 484,400 pupils, and the Russian 
S.F.S.R. 1,088 new schools catering for 315,900 pupils. In the same year 
the Russian S.F.S.R. constructed in addition 858 buildings for various 


children's institutions, and 62 buildings for libraries, cultural centres, 
and theatres. 


ORGANIZATION 
Universal Schooling The ten-year school network continued to 
expand during the period under report, and there was a considerable 
increase in the contingent of pupils in the 8th, 9th, and 10th grades in 
both towns and villages. 


As compared with 1953, the number of ten-year schools increased by . 


3,500 (of which 1,800 were in rural localities) in 1954. In the same year 
the contingent of pupils in the Sth, 9th and 10th grades increased by 
756,000 (of which 339,000 were in rural localities) as compared with 1953, 
and by 4,111,000 (of which 1,644,000 were in rural localities) as compared 
with 1950. An extensive network of schools now exists in the reclamation 
areas where huge acreages of virgin and fallow land are being brought 
under cultivation. 

In conformity with the task of advancing from universal, compulsory 
seven-year to universal ten-year schooling in the capitals and other im- 
portant towns of the republics and in regional, territorial and industrial 
centres, during the current (fifth) five-year plan period (1951-1955), enrol- 
ments in the Sth, 9th and 10th grades increased by 12% in 1954 (as com- 
pared with 1953) and more than fourfold in 1955 (as compared with 1950) ; 
the number of pupils completing ten-year schooling (in the 10th grade) was 
76% higher in 1954 than in 1953. 


Coeducation The schools in Moscow, Leningrad and other 
large cities, that in 1943 went over to separate schooling for boys and girls, 
switched back in the year under review to coeducational schooling, which 
thus became the rule throughout the country. 

Higher and Vocational- The increase in the number of pupils completin, 
Secondary Education their schooling made it possible both to Senan 
trance requirements at higher education establish- 
t l he level of training for specialists with secondary 
qualifications, and to assign boys and girls with a complete secondary 
education directly to positions in industry and agriculture. 


In the case of technical and iali 
e othe: 
moreover, it became possi or e 


ble to begin enrolling only pupils with a ten-year 


enrolments and to raise en 
ments, and also to raise t 
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schooling (as compared with the seven-year schooling formerly required). 
In 1954 about 40% of the 1,790,000 pupils (an increase of 144,000 as 
compared with the previous year) attending these schools (including 
correspondence courses) had had a ten-year schooling. 

Enrolments at higher education establishments (including corres- 
pondence courses) numbered 1,732,000 in 1954 (representing an increase 
of 170,000 as compared with the previous year). In the same year, the 
persons graduating from these establishments and the specialized secondary 
schools numbered over 500,000. 

In 1954 the number of specialists in the national economy with a 
completed higher or technical-secondary education was 9% higher than 
in the previous year. 

In 1955, higher education establishments and specialized secondary 
schools will enrol over 1,000,000 students. . 

The progress made by higher education in the Soviet Union may be 
illustrated by that made by one of the oldest institutions of higher learning 
in the country, the Lomonosov State University in Moscow. At its bi- 
centenary in May, 1955, this University had 12 departments, and 210 
chairs in science and humanities. Its teaching and research staff numbered 
2,450, including 30 full and 59 corresponding members of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, 33 members of the specialized Academies of Sciences, 
and 19 prominent scientists. Its students (including 5,500 correspondence 
course students) numbered 22,000; they constituted a friendly com- 
munity representing 59 nationalities from the Soviet Union, the people’s 
democracies, and several other countries. In 1953 the University received 
a fine new building situated on the Lenin Hills, with the latest scientific 
teaching and research equipment. 


Post-Secondary Vocational By decision of the Soviet government a number 
and Technical Training of steps were taken in 1954 to organize post- 
secondary vocational and technical training for work in industry. 

A new type of school was founded, the “technical junior college ”, 
with one-year and two-year post-secondary courses for training highly 
qualified workers and junior technical personnel for occupations requiring 
a high level of general education. A total of 268 such colleges were 
opened in 1954, and they enrolled 60,200 young men and women who 
had completed the ten-year school; in 1955, enrolments will be expanded 
to 150,000. Col $ 

Similar courses for skilled workers and junior technical personnel 
were also organized at the existing vocational, technical, and factory 
schools, and the schools operating in the labour reserves network, as also 
short courses, and individual and group training at factories. 


Evening Classes, In view of the growing desire of young and 
Correspondence Courses adult workers to continue their education, the 
Soviet government pays special attention to the continual extension of 
the network of evening classes and correspondence courses. In 1954 some 
3,000,000 persons (an increase of 8% as compared with the previous 
year) were studying outside their hours of work, through evening classes, 
higher and specialized-secondary correspondence courses, and part-time 
general-education schools for urban and rural workers. 
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The activities undertaken in this connection in the year under review 
constitute a further step towards realizing the Communist Party’s and 
Soviet government's aim of making all urban and rural workers cultured 


and educated persons, and of raising their professional standard to that of 
engineers and technicians. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 
New Curricula In the year under review the schools began to 
and Syllabuses go over to the new curriculum and syllabuses 
necessitated by the introduction of universal ten-year schooling and 
polytechnical and labour education. 

The new curriculum and syllabuses were applied in the 1st to the 5th 
gradesinclusive, and, for certain subjects, in the 6th to the 10th grades inclus- 
ive. The change-over will continue in the coming school year, 1955-1956. 

The new curriculum and syllabuses are essential to the realization of 
the aims of general education. Pupils must be given a stable and conscious 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the sciences pertaining to nature, 
society, and human thought, helped to develop a materialistic world- 
outlook, acquainted with the most important aspects of modern socialist 
production (energetics, machinery, technology, and the organization of 
production), and enabled to develop the skills and habits (involving the 
use of simple tools, instruments and machines, a knowledge of agricultural 
operations, etc.) needed for their future activities. 

In conformity with the new curriculum, and in order to implement 
polytechnical and labour education, handwork lessons were introduced 
in the 1st to the 5th grades inclusive. 

Teachers of physics, chemistry, and biology began to give their 
pupils a broader and more detailed picture of the application of these 
sciences in industry and agriculture, and an insight into the general 
principles of machine design and operation. 

The principle of “ visuality ” (involving the use of visual aids, slides 
and films, class exhibitions and experiments, etc.) began to be applied 
on a wider scale than in previous years. Excursions to power plants, 
factories, mills, railway roundhouses, machine and tractor depóts, collec- 
tive and State farms, etc., became a stable component of school practice. 

There was a considerable increase in the amount of laboratory and 
practical work done by pupils in the 5th to the 10th grades inclusive 
(especially in the 8th to the 10th grades), in the course of their study of 
physics, chemistry, biology, geography, and mathematics. Pupils learning 
mechanical drawing in the upper grades began to be trained to make and 
decipher simple technical blue prints. 

In the ten-year schools, especially in the 8th, 9th and 10th grades, 
there Was an appreciable extension of extra-scholastic activities dovetailing 
paa polytechnical and labour education. Such activities include circles 
T eo of iay wireless, motor-cycles and cars, the operation 
ship ge o tractors and other agricultural machinery, aircraft and 

S, natural science, etc, Increasing attention was being paid 


to drawing children into social-pr i j 
y -productive labour, Ps 
educational and training nene, oi 
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In connection with the steps taken to advance agriculture, many 
rural schools were rendering collective and State farms such active assist- 
ance as lay within the realm of their possibilities. Such social-productive 
assistance took the form of laying out orchards, experimental work on 
growing vegetable, field, industrial and other crops, caring for garden and 
field crops, harvesting, and tending stock, cattle, etc. 


Textbooks In the year under review, in connection with 
the change-over to the new curriculum and syllabuses for general education 
the Ministries of Education of the constituent republics of the Soviet 
Union continued revising existing textbooks and compiling new ones. 

In 1953 and 1954 the Ministry of Education of the Russian S.F.S.R 
published 21 new textbooks, and 17 new textbooks are due for publication 
in 1955. 

In the period 1946-1954 a total of 1,508,100,000 copies of textbooks 
for primary and secondary schools were printed in the Soviet Union as a 
whole. The figure represents 22.6% of all the books printed in the 
period, and 218,300,000 of the copies were printed in 1954 alone. In 
the same period the textbooks printed in Russian totalled 979,600,000 
and those printed in the other languages of the Soviet Union totalled 
528,500,000; the respective totals for 1954 alone are 136,900,000 and 
57,200,000. 

With a view to raising the ideological, printing and artistic standard 
of textbooks, the Ministry of Education of the Russian S.F.S.R. held a 
number of conferences in December, 1954, and January, 1955, to discuss 
the question of textbooks for Russian and non-Russian schools. They 
were attended by scientists, methods experts, and teachers, who examined 
textbook compiling and publication, and the pedagogical requirements 
drawn up by the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the Russian S.F.S.R. 
as a guide for compiling textbooks. Also of great significance for the 
further expansion and improvement of textbook publication was the 
U.S.S.R. conference held in March, 1955, by publishing houses and printing 


industry workers and executives, 


MORAL, AESTHETIC AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION ; 
ExTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The goal set by Soviet education is all-round 
development. That is why, within the general framework of educational 
and training activities, attention is focused not only on intellectual develop- 
ment and the formation of a materialistic world-outlook, but on moral, 
aesthetic, and physical education as well. 

The inculcation in children and youth of lofty moral principles is 
ain tasks facing the Soviet school. The Soviet school works 
untiringly and consistently, using manifold ways and means, to make 
pupils high-principled and to make them devoted citizens of their socialist 
country. The school inculcates honesty, truthfulness, courageousness, a 
sense of duty, comradely mutual-assistance, and conscious discipline. 
The Soviet school holds its sacred duty to be to educate the growing 
generation in the spirit of peace and friendship between peoples, of 


Moral Education 


one of the m 
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international solidarity, and of respect and esteem for all the other big 
and small nations of the world. 

The sincere friendship linking the children and youth of the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. was vividly manifested during the 1954 celebrations of 
the tercentenary of the Ukraine’s reunion with Russia. This was a 
big holiday for all the peoples. It was marked in all schools ; matinées 
and concerts were arranged, exhibitions opened, lectures and other measures 
organized. Especially festive were the excursions of schoolchildren from 
the Russian S.F.S.R. to the Ukraine, and the excursions of Ukrainian 
schoolchildren to the Russian S.F.S.R. 

During the year under review, questions pertaining to the moral 
education of pupils continued to receive great attention, and were settled 

- by the school with the active participation of parents, and the Young 
Communist and Lenin Pioneer organizations. Increased attention was also 
paid to the ideological education of pupils. In class and during extra- 
curricular activities, pupils were told about such matters as the structure 
of the universe, the origin of life and man on earth, and achievements 
in the spheres of astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and other sciences, 


all of which built up in them a materialistic outlook on the development 
of nature and society. 


Aesthetic Education Aesthetic education in Soviet schools is given 
through the medium of drawing, singing, and literature, and by developing 
various forms of extra-curricular and out-of-school activities in music, 
singing, art, literature appreciation, etc. Such activities are gaining in 
scope from year to year, in the form of children’s choirs, ballet groups, 
art groups, drama and elocution groups, etc. In recent years a number 
of secondary schools have formed their own folk-instrument orchestras, 
brass bands, and symphony orchestras. 

The matinées and evening parties arranged by each school to mark revo- 
lutionary holidays and various other anniversaries, the New Year parties 
and festivities, the staging of school plays, the organization of excursions to 
local museums, art galleries, cinemas, theatres, etc., are all festive occasions. 

The celebration sponsored by the schools and auxiliary institutions, 
of cultural anniversaries listed by the World Peace Council, is also of 
great educational significance. In 1954, schools and auxiliary institutions 


marked the anniversaries of such outstanding figures i 
Fielding, Chekhov, Dvofak, a pin a eee 


( nd Aristophanes, and, in 1955 5 
Montesquieu, Hans Andersen, and Schiller. Sree 
The pupils’ desire to participate in artistic and other e i 

e to xtra-curricular 
and out-of-school activities has been mounting with every passing year. 
Proof of this is afforded by the annual school, district, city, regional, 
geo a a contests of children's amateur art activities 

e song festivals in which hundreds of thousands of gene 1 ils 
take part, and other activities, gees 


Since 1946 a country-wide children’s art 


annually. At the 8th exhibition, in 1954, ther 


exhibition has been arranged 
and at the 9th, in 195: 


e were more than 800 exhibits, 

eae ae 5, here ae over 1,000 children’s drawings, sculp- 
s of decorative a i 

Telok Gree d nd applied arts. In 1954 and 1955 the 


ren was displayed at ibiti i i i 
Pee Jaen aaa aa played at exhibitions in China, India, 
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Physical Education Great significance is attached to safeguarding 
the health of children and youth and to their physical education. Physical 
training is conducted regularly in the general schools; the curriculum 
provides for two hours a week from the 1st to the 10th grades inclusive. 

The physical education programme is the same for boys and girls in the 
Ist to the 4th grades, differentiated in the 5th to the 7th grade, and entirely 
different for each sex in the 8th to the 10th grades. 

Considerable attention is paid to the development of extra-curricular 
and out-of-school activities in the field of physical education. Every 
seven-year and ten-year school has athletic and sports groups which 
embrace most of the pupils. The number of sports groups in the schools 
is growing from year to year. Athletics and sports tournaments are held 
annually on a school, district, city, regional, territorial and republican 
scale with millions of schoolboys and schoolgirls taking part. 

In 1954 an all-Union tournament was held in Leningrad for general 
and vocational school pupils in track and field athletics, gymnastics, 
swimming, marksmanship, cycling, basket-ball, and volleyball. A total 
of about 5 million pupils took part in the preliminaries and finals. The 
second such tournament is to be held in August, 1955, in Kiev. 


Health Centres, In order to safeguard the health of school- 
Special Schools children, and children in general, widespread 
measures are undertaken. In the summer of 1954 more than 5,500,000 
children and young persons spent their holidays at pioneer camps, children’s 
sanatoria, in tourist-excursion centres, or went out to the country with 
kindergartens and children’s homes. 

For children with weak health a network of sanatorium health- 
building forest schools has been set up. These schools have excellent 
natural surroundings and climatic conditions. The number of such schools 
is increasing from year to year. They catered for 35,000 children and 
adolescents during the year under review. 

Special full-time boarding schools have been set up for children and 
adolescents with physical shortcomings (deaf, hard-of-hearing, blind, 
poor-sighted and mentally deficient). 


Labour Education During the period under report „~“ nimble 
fingers ” groups in schools and auxiliary institutions expanded still further, 
as also the movement of young natural science lovers and young technicians. 
This was confirmed by the schoolchildren's exhibits at the U.S.S.R. agri- 
cultural exhibition which opened in 1954, and at the U.S.S.R. exhibition 
of children's technical inventiveness, organized in Moscow at the end of 
1954. More than 16,500 school groups and young naturalists were exhibitors 
at the U.S.S.R. agricultural exhibition. At the U.S.S.R. exhibition of 
children's technical inventiveness there were more than 2,000 exhibits, 
selected out of approximately 2,400 sent in. There were 450 exhibits in 
the “ nimble fingers ” display ; 350 instruments, models and audio-visual 
aids were exhibited in the “physics” display, 102 exhibits in the “ chem- 
istry ” display ; 300 photographs, including 32 in colour, were exhibited 
in the “ photo-cinema ” display. There were also 50 devices and appara- 
tus and 18 films made by young cinema-amateurs, and other exhibits. 
Among the exhibits that attracted general attention at the exhibition were 


s 
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working models of various machines, instruments, etc., audio-visual aids for 


physics, radio, chemistry and mathematics, and models of aircraft, boats, 
railways, etc. 


Extra-Curricular Reading Extra-curricular reading is of exceptional signi- 
ficance for the general education and moral development of the growing 
generation. ~ ? 

The publishing of literature for children and young persons is steadily 
expanding and improving. In post-war years (1946—1954, inclusive) 
14,500 titles were published for children and the youth in a total printing 
of 644,700,000. In 1954, 2,000 titles were printed in a total edition of 
117,200,000 copies. 

This literature is published in 64 languages of the U.S.S.R. There 
are big printings of the Russian classics, and literature of the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. and foreign countries, as well as of books by contemporary 
Soviet writers and progressive authors abroad. The works of Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, Goethe, Byron, Balzac, Heine, Hugo, Dickens, Stendhal, Zola, 
Mark Twain, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mickiewicz, Petefi, Botev, Vazov 
and other writers of world-renown have been translated into Russian and 
the other languages of the U.S.S.R. 

There are also many newspapers and magazines for children and 

youth. In 1954, 125 papers for children and youth were published ; the 
total circulation amounted to 7,902,000 copies. Similarly, 37 magazines 
appeared in a circulation of 2,223,700 copies. These periodicals were printed 
in various languages of the U.S.S.R. 
Youre Communists The year under review was marked by a further 
ee ae growth of Young Communist (Komsomol) and 
Pioneer organizations in schools, a higher grade of activities, and the 
heightening of their influence on the mass of pupils. 

In keeping with the decisions adopted at the 12th Congress of the 
Young Communist League, great attention was paid to developing the 
activities and fostering the independent functioning of the Young Com- 
munist and Pioneer organizations, to having their work stem from the 
requirements and interests of the children and youth, and to intensifying 


the ideological-political, moral, and labour education of pupils belonging 
to these organizations. 


TEACHING STAFF 
Training 
schooling and the switch- 
the training of large nu 
8th—10th grades of the 
of polytechnical trainin 


The implementation of universal seven-year 
over to universal ten-year schooling necessitated 
mbers of teachers for work in the 5th—7th and 
seven-year and ten-year schools. The introduction 
E al g created the need for major changes in the work 
of teacher training schools as well as in the system of further training. 
rl training facilities expanded considerably in postwar years. 
fad poles 940-1941 school year pedagogical and teacher training colleges 
total Ag tte body of 387,200. During the year under review the 
Pens »400, an increase of 167,200 and 43.1% more than before 
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In 1954 the pedagogical and teacher training institutes turned out 
99,800 men and women teachers, and enrolled 151,500. 

The total number of teachers employed in the general schools (including 
schools for young workers and rural youth) during the year under review 
amounted to 1,700,000. 

In the period under report the pedagogical institutes went over to a 
new curriculum and syllabuses drawn up in keeping with the switch-over to 
universal ten-year education and the introduction of polytechnical training. 

A measure of great significance in improving the work of the country’s 
schools is the Soviet government’s recent decision to give 80% of all 
university graduates, teaching jobs at school. , 

The implementation of the measures mentioned will make it possible 
to provide all schools, from the 5th grade onwards, with teachers having 
completed higher education. In connection with this the two-year teacher 
training colleges that formerly trained teachers for the 5th to 7th forms 
are being closed. q 

The standard of training of primary teachers has also been raised. 
Enrolment in the teacher training schools preparing personnel for the 
primary education network was restricted, beginning with 1954, to per- 
sons with a ten-year education ; the course of study has been accordingly 
reduced from 4 to 2 years. 


Further Training Considerable attention is paid in the Soviet 
Union to the advancement of teaching standards. For this purpose teachers 
advancement institutes have been founded in every region, territory and 
autonomous republic, and teachers consultation centres have been set 
up in every district and city. The Russian S.F.S.R. has just on 3,000 district 
and city teachers consultation centres, 87 teachers advancement institutes, 
and a central institute for the advancement of the qualifications of public 
education officials. These institutions are called upon to acquaint teachers 
with the latest political and scientific literature, and literature on curricula, 
methods, and belles-lettres ; to arrange consultations, seminars, practical 
teaching sessions, courses and other mass measures ; to help teachers in 
self-education ; and to arrange exchanges of teaching experience. In 1954 
the Soviet government decided to improve the material status of personnel 
attached to teachers advancement institutes (higher pay and other benefits). 

With a view to helping teachers advance their qualifications and to 
improving teaching and educational work in the schools, 44,500 books 
dealing with teaching methods and syllabuses have been published since 
the war (1946—1954, inclusive) in a total edition of 276,500,000 copies. 
The figures for 1954 were 6,710 titles and 51,000,000 copies. 

Of great importance in advancing ideological-theoretical standards 
and teaching qualifications are the pedagogical journals published in each 
constituent republic. In the Russian S.F.S.R., for instance, the following 
are published: Narodnoje obrazovanje (public education) ; Doshkolnoje 
obrazovanje (pre-primary education) ; Nachalnaja shkola (primary educa- 
tion) ; also eight journals specialising in teaching methods. In addition 
to this the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the Russian S.F.S.R. 
publishes the journals Sovietskaja Pedagogika (Soviet pedagogy) and 
Semja i Shkola (family and school). The total circulation of these publica- 
tions in the Russian S.F.S.R. reached 10,200,000 copies in 1954. 
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Pedagogical Research Research in the spheres of theory and practice 


of Soviet education is in the hands of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
of the Russian S.F.S.R., the National Pedagogical Research Institutes, 
and the Higher Pedagogical Schools. 

In 1954 the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the Russian S.F.S.R. 
compiled and published 335 books and study aids, including more than 
30 monographs and anthologies, 49 titles in the series “ Teachers’ Pedago- 
gical Library ”, 14 titles in the series “ Pedagogical Studies ”, 11 volumes 
of proceedings of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the Russian 
S.F.S.R., etc. Much work had been done in compiling a Children's Ency- 
clopedia, the first volume of which has already appeared. It will later be 
published in ‘a mass edition following detailed review and discussion by 
experts and teachers. 

At present the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences is engaged in the 
extensive work of compiling new textbooks on pedagogy, psychology and 
the history of pedagogy for higher schools, as well as textbooks on methods 
of teaching individual subjects. 

A distinguishing feature of the development of Soviet pedagogy is 
the large-scale participation of the teaching rank and file in tackling indi- 
vidual pedagogical problems. Indicative of the extensive creative initiative 
of Soviet teachers in solving problems facing Soviet schools are the annual 
pedagogical discussions and conferences to discuss practical scientific 
teaching. These sessions are held in all districts, cities, regions, territories 
and republics. The number of persons participating increases from year 
to year. These discussions and conferences are summed up annually by 
the “ Pedagogical Readings ” arranged by the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the Russian S.F.S.R. 

At the Academy's “ Pedagogical Readings ” in March—April, 1955, 
teachers submitted more than 2,000 papers. Most of them dealt with 
polytechnical training, the improvement of educational work, and the 
advancement of teaching standards and pupils’ knowledge in different 
subjects, and revealed the progress made by Soviet teachers in dealing 
with complicated theoretical and practical questions pertaining to the 


training and education of the growing generation in the spirit of com- 
munism. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


England and Wales 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


ADMINISTRATION — Finance — School Building — Adult Education — 
Education of Poles in the United Kingdom — ORGANIZATION — Technical 
Education — Enrolments — Srupy PLANS, CURRICULA AND METHODS — 
TEACHING STAFF — Supply of Teachers — Teachers of Handicapped Pupils — 
Teachers’ Salaries — AUXILIARY SERVICES — School Meals and Milk — 
School Health Service — Handicapped Pupils — Grants for University Students 


ADMINISTRATION 


Finance The expenditure of the Ministry of Education 
for 1954-1955 was nearly £250,000,000, compared with about £227,000,000 
in 1953-1954. The increase was due to the greater number of children in 
the schools and the additional demand created by newly developed centres 
of population, to increases in the cost of goods and services and in teachers’ 
salaries. The expenditure of local education authorities was estimated 
at more than £385,000,000 of which about £240,000,000 fell to be met 
from Ministry grants and about £145,000,000 from local taxes. The 
University Grants Committee expected to spend almost £28,000,000 on 
grants to universities. 


School Building By 1949 it had become clear that post-war school 
building had not kept pace with the development of educational aims and 
methods, and was too costly and too slow in erection. The Ministry of 
Education, therefore, set up a new department containing architects, 
administrators and educationists in order to study comprehensively the 
administrative, technical and apt? problems and to give Advice 
and gui cation authorities. 

ee ee ee educational functions of schools and other 
institutions, the Ministry’s building regulations were overhauled and cost 
limits were fixed for each type of building. The result has been a reduction 
of about 50% in terms of constant prices in the cost of schools now being 
built, as compared with those started in 1949. In addition to day-to-day 
consultation with local education authorities and their architects, the 
Ministry has published a series of Building Bulletins ” giving advice 
on various aspects of the design and construction of schools and colleges, 
To ensure that the cost limits and the advice given should be realistic, the 


1 From the report presented to the XVITIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. B. L. Pearson, Delegate of the United Kingdom 
government. 
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Ministry’s Development Group within the Architects and Building Branch 
has undertaken the design and erection of experimental schools at the 
invitation of certain local education authorities. So far five of these 
development projects have been completed and three others are in hand. 
Among other objects the purpose of these projects has been to develop 
and put on the market labour saving systems of construction for use 
in areas where site labour in the traditional trades is scarce. 

During the 12 months ended October, 1954, over 75,000 new secondary 
school places were brought into use, whereas the increase in the number 
of senior pupils is estimated to have been less than 46,000 during the same 
«period. Corresponding figures for primary schools were 137,000 and 63,500 
respectively. During the calendar year 1954 over 640 new schools, both 


primary and secondary, were occupied. 


The trend reported last year towards building secondary rather than 
primary schools became more marked in the 1954-1955 building programme. 
It was planned to start during the year the building of over 120,000 
secondary places, compared with 65,000 primary places. Corresponding 
figures for the year 1952-1953 were 95,500 and 110,500 respectively. 

Major further education projects to the value of nearly £5,000,000 
were approved in 1954 and contracts to the value of £7,600,000 were 
completed. Between the end of the war and the end of 1954 building 
work worth £18,000,000 had been completed for further education. 

The total value of all new educational building started in 1954 was over 
£59,000,000 and contracts valued at close on £59,000,000 were completed. 

Although the Education Act, 1944, lays down that primary and 
secondary education shall be given in separate schools, a number of schools, 
especially in rural areas, still take children over the whole age range from 
five to fifteen. The building of new secondary schools solely to permit 
the reorganization of these so-called “ all-age ” schools has been excluded 
for some years in order to concentrate limited resources on even more 
essential building, but often secondary schools, built for new housing 
estates or other urgent reasons, had allowed the incidental reorganization 
of some all-age schools, and the number of senior children in such schools 
had declined between 1950 and 1954 by over 80,000 to a total of 212,000. 
This total represented 12.7% of all children aged thirteen in schools 
maintained or assisted by local education authorities. Such secondary 
schools as had been built, however, had usually been built in towns, and 
the problem of the all-age school had not, therefore, been eased in rural 
areas to the same extent as in the towns. To ensure that the rural areas 
ae not be at a continuing disadvantage in this matter, it was decided 
sie fe eek oe local education authorities for rural areas should 
all-a hooli | live years the work necessary to reorganize every 
> Ha se, ee in their area and as a first step these authorities were told 
be added te date a purpose as they could start in 1955-1956 would 

Further eGuaátion pom pe ld ir 
Gh had oniy atin bl enefitted by the removal of various restrictions 
colleges linke y Se i ‘ ocal education authorities to build technical 
1955-1956 and mkeson industries. The advance programmes for 
community centr were enlarged. In addition, village halls and 
from the a : mid may now be built by contractors with the aid of grants 

Inistry, whereas during the last few years grant was only 
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available on the cost of materials used by groups building halls and centres 
by their own voluntary labour. 


Adult Education In June, 1953, the Minister of Education ap- 
pointed a committee to review the organization and finance of adult 
education in England and Wales. The term “ adult education ” in these 
countries has a special meaning, referring to the provisión of a liberal 
education for working men pioneered by voluntary organizations and 
universities. Local education authorities now work in this field but the 
voluntary bodies and the universities continue to occupy an important 
place. The committee recommended that the present partnership between 
the local education authorities, universities, voluntary bodies and the 
Ministry should continue and that the Ministry's policy should always be 
to encourage voluntary work ; that the local education authorities besides 
continuing to run their own courses should help voluntary bodies and 
universities with money and free accommodation ; that on the financial 
side direct grants to the voluntary organizations and university depart- 
ments should continue to be paid but that they should be administered 
more flexibly ; and that the level of students’ fees should be kept under 
constant review to ensure that the students paid a reasonable sum towards 
the cost of the classes. The Minister accepted the committee’s finding 

g. 


Education of Poles After the war there were large numbers of 
in the United Kingdom Poles in the United Kingdom who wished to 
remain. It was decided to help them in every possible way and the Polish 
Resettlement Act of 1947 empowered the Minister of Education and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland to extend to these people all the benefits 
of the Education Acts. A committee was set up which during its 7% years 
of existence placed Polish children in British schools, ran schools specially 
for Polish children where this was necessary, organized the education of 
adults, aided Polish students at institutions of higher education and ran a 
university college. The total cost to public funds was nearly £9 million. 
The educational problem presented by these people is steadily diminishing 
and since September, 1954, the work of the committee has been taken 
Over by the Ministry of Education. Expenditure, however, is still running 
at the rate of some £400,000 a year. 


ORGANIZATION 


Technical Education In July, 1954, the government announced its 
Plans for higher technological education in the universities. The main 
developments will take place at London, Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds and 
Birmingham, but developments will also take place elsewhere. In the 
following December, in a further announcement, the government explained 
its plans for the future development of technical colleges. It had been 
proposed that some twenty of these should be removed from the control 
of the local education authorities and financed direct by the Treasury, 
with a council to coordinate their work and a technological degree as their 
award. The government, however, valued the part played by the local 
education authorities, particularly in linking technical colleges with local 
industry and therefore decided that control of the colleges should not be 
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changed. Some thirty of the colleges will be developed into advanced 
regional colleges. 

The report for 1953-1954 referred to the special courses in advanced 
technology which receive a grant of 75% from the Ministry of Education 
and to the appeal made by the Minister for more short courses to enable 
scientists and technologists in industry to keep up to date. Local education 
authorities responded well to this appeal and provided more courses of 
both kinds in 1954 than in the previous year. Courses ranking for 75% 
grant increased from 380 to 493, short courses from 500 to 874. 

Special attention during the year was given to the provision of more 
courses on work study. Work study, which includes work simplification, 
time and motion study, and factory and shop lay-out can achieve remark- 
able and speedy increases in industrial production through the more effi- 
cient use of men, machines and materials. Specialists in work study are 
in great demand in industry, and, consequently, there is a shortage of 
teachers of the subject. The Ministry of Education, in consultation with 
both sides of industry, arranged for three months” courses in the subject 
at two technical colleges, not only to meet the demand from industry, but 
also to train teachers who will be able to run courses themselves at other 
colleges. 

Investigations continued into the use of the so-called “ sandwich 
courses ”. These consist of alternate periods of full-time work in industry 
and periods of full-time study. The periods may be one, two, three, or 
more months each. They thus allow lecturers to deal more broadly with 
their subject than they can in part-time courses, and provide, through 
the period in industry, a better understanding of industrial problems than 
can a full-time college course. 

National colleges exist to meet the needs of a few important and 
specialised industries for which normal technical colleges would find it 
uneconomic or impossible to provide courses because of the small demand. 
Colleges exist for clockmaking, foundry work, rubber technology, heating 
ventilating and refrigeration engineering, food technology and aeronautics 
and there is the Royal College of Art which trains art teachers and industrial 
designers. The first six of these have been established only since 1946 
but by July, 1954, they had trained 809 full-time students and already 
a satisfactory number of ex-students of the longest established colleges 
hold important posts in industry. 


Enrolments There was an increase of 170,000 in the primary 
and secondary school population during 1953 to a total of 6,376,000. This 
cl made up of 4,554,000 primary and 1,822,000 secondary children: 
pene the year under review the many children born in the years que 
a ter the war began to move from the infant to the junior schools. h 


infant schools can now look ahead t i 
: o furth burden 
they have carried in the last few e “agua phe db 


i The number of full-time furth 
period, at 59,700, was so 


er education students during the same 
time day students incr 


me ee more than in the preceding year. Part- 
a eased from over 350,000 to 372,000—of these, 
venting pags oy employers increased from 309,000 to 326,000. 
preceding year Numbered 1,860,000 compared with 1,829,000 in the 
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Stupy PLANS, CURRICULA AND METHODS 


The Ministry of Education does not control the curricula and methods 
followed in schools. These matters are left in the hands of the schools and 
the teachers. The Ministry does, however, issue publications of various 
kinds offering guidance to teachers and others on many matters and during 
the year an important new pamphlet on language teaching called “ Lan- 
guage” 1 was published. A supplement to the Ministry’s pamphlet 
“ Organised Camping ” was also issued dealing with mobile camping 2. 

The Central Advisory Council for Education in Wales continued its 
series of pamphlets on arts in the schools of Wales by bringing out “ Drama 
in the Schools of Wales ” 2, 


TEACHING STAFF 


Supply of Teachers The number of students, both men and women, 
entering training colleges during the year under review showed an increase 
-over the 1953-1954 figures, and altogether about 10,800 men and women 
were admitted to the two-year general courses and about 1,100 women 
to three-year courses for housecraft or physical education. 

During 1953 the number of teachers in primary and secondary schools 
increased by 6,100 and it is estimated that in 1954 the increase numbered 
some 7,300 bringing the total at the end of 1954 to about 241,000. 

Reference was made in the report for 1953-1954 to the problem of 
graduate teachers of mathematics and science and various steps were taken 
during 1954 to mitigate the effects of the shortage. The Minister urged 
local education authorities to ensure that all teachers qualified in mathe- 
matics or science were used to the best advantage. Such teachers are to 
be asked to defer their retirement ; qualified married women are to be 
asked to return to teaching and scientists and mathematicians in indus- 
try will be used as far as possible for part-time teaching in schools. 
Authorities were also asked to make use of their powers to pay special 


allowances. 


Teachers of The National Advisory Council on the Training 
Handicapped Pupils and Supply of Teachers reported * during the year 
under review on the training and supply of teachers of handicapped 
pupils. The Council recommended that teachers in special schools should 
in addition to the course followed by ordinary teachers, undergo a special 
training to qualify as teachers of handicapped pupils. Except for teachers 
of the deaf and partially deaf and teachers of the blind who are them- 
Selves blind, they should also have had two years’ experience in ordinary 
schools and some preliminary experience with handicapped children before 


beginning the special course. 


1“ Language.” Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 26. H.M.S.O. 
2 « Mobile Camping.” A supplement to Ministry of Education Pamphlet 


No. 11. H.M.S.O 
3“ Drama in the Schools of Wales.” H.M.S.O. 


4 Training and Supply of Teachers of Handicapped Pupils.” H.M.S.O. 
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Teachers” Salaries During the year new salary scales were approved 


for teachers in primary and secondary schools. The basic scale for men 
teachers in primary and secondary schools became £450-£725 as against 
£415-£670 and for women £405-£580 as against £370-£536. A new ad- 
ditional allowance was introduced for a good honours degree. New scales 
were also approved for teachers in farm institutes and in establishments 
of further education. 

A notable development was the decision to apply to teachers, following 
a comparable decision on the part of the government in the case of non- 
industrial civil servants, the principle of equal pay for men and women. 
Women's salaries will be increased by seven equal instalments to bring 
them to the same level as those of men by 1st April, 1961. The first instal- 
ment was payable from 1st May, 1955, and subsequent instalments will 
be paid on 1st April in each year. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Meals and Milk During the year there was an increase of about 
100,000 in the number of children taking school dinners. The total number 
was 2,850,000, representing about 46% of the number of children in 
attendance. The number of maintained schools without meals facilities 
further declined to 693 out of a total of about 30,000. In addition, 84.8% 
of the children in attendance at maintained schools take the */, pint of 
milk daily which is available to them free. 

Of the milk supplied to schools under the milk in schools scheme 
99.7% is either pasteurised or tuberculin tested. It is hoped that milk of 
one of these two kinds will be available for all schools soon and the Minister, 
therefore, took powers during 1954 to make the provision of tuberculin 
tested or pasteurised milk, where available, compulsory under the milk 
in schools scheme 1. 


School Health Service In November, 1953, local health authorities 
were notified that they might expand their arrangements for anti-tuber- 
Culous vaccination with B.C.G. to include school children between the 
ages of 13 and 14. Ninety-seven local health authorities in England and 
Wales had made such arrangements by the end of 1954. 

The dental service continued to expand and some local education 
authorities have improved the facilities in their clinies in an effort to 
encourage dentists to work for the school dental service. 

Handicapped Pupils During the year under review 44 new special 
schools were opened providing places for 2,786 children, 1,615 of which 
were boarding places, Almost 2,000 of the total were places for educationally 
sub-normal children and it is for this category that the shortage of ac- 
commodation is most acute. The building programmes for 1954-1955 


and 1955-1956 include proposals for 40 new schools with over 4,700 places 
for educationally sub-normal children. 


1 “1 r 5 
maso. Milk and Meals (Amending) Regulations 1954. S.L. 1954 No. 910 
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Investigations were made into the waiting lists for places of various 
kinds of special school and in the categories concerned—the deaf and 
partially deaf, the epileptic and physically handicapped—it seems likely 
that present accommodation, with that planned or in course of construction, 
will be sufficient to meet demand both for day and boarding places. 


Grants for Of some 17,500 home students admitted to uni- 
University Students versities in England and Wales at the beginning 
of the academic year 1954-1955, about 14,000 received help from public 
funds ; 3,300 of the 14,000 were in receipt of state scholarships and the 
rest were receiving help from local education authorities. 

Progress was made during the year towards uniformity in the standards 
employed by local education authorities in the selection of students for 
awards and at the end of 1954 all but six of the 146 authorities had adopted 
the criteria recommended by the Ministry of Education. 

It is also worth mentioning that about 1,000 university students came 
from overseas. 


Northern Ireland 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


Secondary Education for All — Technical Education — Teachers’ Salaries 
Secondary Education Of the many changes envisaged in the Education 
for All Act (Northern Ireland), 1947, the most impor- 


tant is the provision of secondary education for all children over the age 
of eleven years, and it is gratifying to be able to report that, in the year 
1954-1955, steady, if unspectacular, progress was made in the reorganiza- 
tion of the educational system. 

Already a number of schools, which formerly catered for children up 
to fourteen years of age, have been reorganized so as to provide only 
primary education and about 10,500 pupils are now being educated in 
twenty-one secondary intermediate schools. “Twelve of these schools are 
being conducted in premises formerly used as primary schools, but adapted 
for secondary school education, while nine are housed in new buildings 
specially built for the purpose. Plans have been prepared for a large 
number of new secondary intermediate schools, twenty-seven were under 
construction during the year under review, and it is expected that at 
least fifty such schools, providing places for over 30,000 pupils of over 
eleven years of age will have come into operation before the end of 1958. 

The number of pupils receiving secondary education of the more 
academic type in grammar schools showed a slight increase as compared 
with the previous year; there are now eighty-one grant-aided grammar 


schools. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. G. R. McCoxxeLtL, Delegate of the United 
Kingdom government. 
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demonstrate new methods of educational planning and construction. 
Work on the school, which has been designed for a roll of 600 pupils, 


started in April, 1955, and the school should be ready for occupation 
within two years. 


e ORGANIZATION 
Number of Schools The number of public and grant-aided schools 
enana in Scotland in 1954 was 3,186. Of these 75 were 
nursery schools, 2,213 primary schools, 817 secondary schools and 81 
special schools for handicapped pupils. The average number of pupils in 
these schools rose from 829,769 to $45,417. The schools were still receiving 
the increased number of pupils resulting from the rise in the birth rate 
after the war and had to accommodate 17,594 more primary pupils than 
in 1953-1954. There were also 21,088 pupils, or 2,5% of the total number 


receiving education, attending independent schools outside the public 
educational system. 


Further Education The organization of further education, both 
formal and informal, has not been altered in any material respect. The 
total number of students in courses of all types showed a slight drop in 
1954. The decline was mainly in the number of adult students following 
recreational courses, while there was an increase in the number of younger 
students following such courses. The numbers of students taking full-time 
and part-time technical courses both increased slightly, while the number 
of young workers released from employment for part-time technical and 
general education rose by about 1,500 to over 24,400 in 1953-1954, 


CURRICULA AND TEACHING METHODS 


Secondary Education 


has been engaged for thre 
tion and curriculum of j 


A committee of the Department’s inspectors 
€ years past on a thorough study of the organiza- 
unior secondary schools. Their memorandum on 
Junior Secondary Education will be published very soon and it is hoped 
that it will stimulate many developments in the education of the less 
bookish pupils. A film entitled “ Learning for Living ” has also been 
produced to illustrate the progressive ideas and methods already in use 


in some of the better junior secondary schools in various parts of the 
country. 


à The curriculum of the senior secondary school is being examined, 
with a view to encour 


aging more of the abler pupils to remain longer at 

school, The arrangements for the organization and the conduct of the 
ala for the Scottish Leaving Certificate have already been 
1ewed. j 


Important changes in the conditions for the 
e id came into Operation during the period under review, and others, 
aa re ore far-reaching in scope, are being discussed with the various 
onal bodies. H. M. Inspectors have been relieved of some of their 


a Brine Aupa in Order that they may find more time for the important 
guiding and advising the teachers in the schools. 


award and issue of the 
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TEACHING STAFF 


There were no changes affecting the professional training of teachers 
or the method of their appointment during the year under review. 


Number of Teachers At the beginning of October, 1954, the latest 
date for which full returns are available, 35,360 persons were employed 
in the schools as teachers, an increase of 436 over the previous year. Of 


these, about 34,320 were certificated teachers (including about 480 retired - 


teachers and about 5,700 married women teachers) and about 1,040 were 
persons who, whatever their other qualifications, were not recognised as 
certificated teachers. Of the 33,840 certificated teachers other than 
retired teachers, some 15,290 were graduates, including some 4,200 honours 
graduates, and some 11,250 were men. 

Despite the increase in the total number employed, the demand 
continues to be in excess of the supply owing to the increased number of 
pupils and to the expansion of the educational service. The most serious 
shortages are in respect of specialist teachers of mathematics and science 
and of women teachers of physical education and homecraft. A committee 
has recently reported on the supply of mathematics and science teachers 
and its recommendations are being considered. The supply position with 
regard to other teachers is constantly under review. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Grants to Students During the year under review the number of 
awards made to students by education authorities rose from 21,473 to 
24,373 and higher rates of maintenance allowance were prescribed in the 
Education Authority Bursaries (Scotland) Regulations, which came into 
operation on Ist August, 1953. As a result, the expenditure of education 
authorities on bursaries amounted to £1,600,000 for session 1953-1954 
as compared with £1,100,000 in session 1952-1953. 


School Health Service As part of the campaign which is being conducted 
against tuberculosis, many thousands of children have had their chests 
examined by X-ray. Recommendations have also been made for similar 
examination of teachers, and of all persons whose work brings them into 
close contact with children. Local health authorities may now decide, 
after consultation with the education authority, whether to offer B.C.G. 
vaccination to children aged thirteen and over. So far 43 of the 55 au- 
thorities have taken power to vaccinate the 13 to 14 years age-group. 
The attention given to physical education in schools has been continued. 
A detailed syllabus of physical education for primary schools has been 
issued in draft and is being used in almost every primary school in Scotland. 


School Meals Service Despite the restriction of building to what is 
immediately essential, it has been possible to allow the provision of kitchens 
and dining rooms in new schools, at schools in rural areas where children 
are unable to travel home for a midday meal, and at schools where the use 
of accommodation both for educational purposes and for dining has inter- 
fered with instruction or where the accommodation for dining is considered 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Finance Funds for public primary and secondary educa- 
tion derive from taxation sources. The proportion of these funds coming 
from federal, state, and local sources is approximately 3%, 41%, and 
56% respectively. 

School funds provided from local sources, in the approximately 
57,000 local school districts, are obtained chiefly from the general property 
“tax. Most of the state funds are appropriated by the state legislature 
out of general tax funds. About 55% of the state funds for education 
are allocated to the local school districts in proportion to pupils, class- 
rooms, or schools, and about 45% are allocated as equalization grants 
to provide proportionately greater assistance in the financially weaker 
school districts. Federal funds for the public schools are provided chiefly 
for vocational education, the school lunch programme, and assistance 
to the federally affected school districts. 

Higher education is financed primarily from the following four 
sources : (a) public appropriations ; (b) income from endowment funds ; 
(c) tuition fees ; (d) private contributions. The estimated cost of higher 
educational operations (excluding auxiliary operations) and capital 
outlay for the year under report was $3,340,000,000. 


School Building During the year under report the school districts 
and Equipment were constructing classrooms at the rate of 
about 60,000 a year, but estimates of requirements call for the construc- 
tion of more than 100,000 classrooms a year. 

Planning school building and equipment is becoming more and more 
a cooperative procedure. School architects, administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, pupils, furniture manufacturers, and lay citizens cooperate in 
planning school facilities. School buildings and equipment are thus 
becoming more functional and better adapted to educational requirements. 
New buildings are often designed with removable partitions so that they 
can be rearranged in conformity with changing needs. 

School programmes now include a variety of learning situations. 
The trend in primary school planning is toward a self-contained class- 
rooms of about 900 square feet with work counter, sink, toilet, storage 
compartments, chalk and tack boards, display cases, and movable fur- 
niture and equipment. Such rooms are readily adapted to accommodate 
a variety of activities. Secondary school plants are usually designed with 
special classrooms for science, art, music, homemaking, business education, 


and crafts, and with various types of vocational and pre-vocational 
workrooms, 


Specialists in curric 
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An extensive research study was completed in 1954, which secured 
information on the functional body measurements of a representative 
sample of school-age children in working positions. Examples of some 
of these working positions are sitting erectly and in writing position at 
a flat-topped table and at a desk with top inclined 20 degrees ; standing 
in working position at laboratory and shop benches ; reaching for stored 
materials in bookcases and on shelves; and reaching with trunk bent at 
an angle of 45 degrees. This information is being widely used by 
architects and school officials in designing and making new lines of furniture 
and equipment for school use. 


School District Significant progress continued to be made in the 
Reorganization period under review in establishing improved 
administrative units by combining small districts into larger ones. 
Through such procedures the total number of school districts in the 
United States has been reduced since 1948 by about one third; in one 
state, the number of districts has been reduced during the past nine 
years from almost 12,000 to less than 2,500. More than one third of 
the States had redistricting programmes in operation, and several others 
were considering initiation of such programmes. 


ORGANIZATION 


Compulsory Education Each of the 48 states has compulsory attendance 
legislation, the ages in the majority of the states being from 7 to 16 years. 
Approximately one third of the states specify high school graduation as 
a requirement, and the remaining states completion of the 8th grade. 

The usual school-entrance age is 6 years. Parents are increasingly 
demanding, however, that children enter school at an earlier age. At 
present 41% of the 5-year-olds attend a kindergarten. For younger 
children, nursery schools supported by private funds and tuition fees 
have been established in many communities. 

Out of a total of 20,074,000 children of 7 to 13 years of age, 99.4% 
are enrolled in school. Even when 6-year-olds are included, the number 
of children enrolled in school represents 99.0% of children of 6 to 13 years 


of age. 


Increasing Enrolments The total school enrolment at all levels in both 
public and non-public schools in the year under review, showed an 
increase of almost 2 million over the previous year. It is estimated that 
by 1959-1960 the total school enrolment at all levels will reach 46 million. 

The estimated increase in primary and secondary enrolments in the 
year under review Over 1953-1954 is the largest single-year increase 
Tecorded. Primary enrolments increased by 5.6%, and secondary enrol- 
ments by 3.0%. Enrolments in institutions of higher education increased 

O, 

by ‘Sehgal enrolments in the continental United States in the year under 
review and the preceding year, including under the term “ exceptional ” 
both specially gifted and handicapped or backward children, were as 


follows : 2. 
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Primary Schools (including Kindergartens) : TE ee 
UL Sees wats = - 6 «© (24,091,500 -22,801,400 
Private and parochial. ......... 3,506,200 3,325,400 
Residential schools for exceptional children * 65,000 65,000 
Model and practice schools in teacher training 

institutions EIEN A Gr sa 38,300 37,900 
Federal schools for Indians ....... 27,400 27,500 
Federal schools under Public Law 874 . . . 9,600 7,800 

` Total primary. . . . . . . 27,738,000 26,265,000 

Secondary Schools : 

O > ATA E 6,583,200 6,388,000 
xtvateland parochial m: cso moro - 744,800 751,200 
Residential schools for exceptional children * 11,100 11,100 
Model and practice schools in teacher training 

institutions and preparatory departments 

GESCOLLESESW a e o oda oe 40,500 40,000 
Federal schools for Indians ....... 12,300 11,800 
Federal schools under Public Law 874 . . . 1,000 900 

Total secondary ...... 7,422,000 7,203,000 


Higher Education: 


Universities, colleges, professional schools, 
including junior colleges and normal 


schools È : 2,715,000 2,444,000 
Total higher education . . . 2,715,000 2,444,000 
Other Schools : 

Private commercial schools ...... . 144,000 131,000 

Nurse training schools (not affiliated with 
colleges and universities) ...... , 69,500 71,900 
Total other schools ... . 213,500 202,900 
Granditotal ee. a - 38,088,500 36,114,900 


* In addition to those provided for in day schools. 


Primary Education During the year under report the tidal wave of 


children continued to create teacher shortage problems for the primary 
schools. Administrators were hoping through broad on-the-job training 
programmes to raise the educational level of emergency teachers who 
had not met requirements for the regular certificate. 

Continued attention was also being given to developing educational 
opportunities for children of migrant agricultural workers wherever they 
may travel in the course of the school year. 

The current interest of parents in their schools is considered a healthy 
and challenging development. It is encouraged and fostered by educators 
through parent-teacher conferences and group meetings, and through the 


pret me Bae the press, radio, and television. In addition, parents 
sked to serve with t i ti 
A E M eachers on committees for the production 
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Secondary Education Professional attention to the junior high school 
increased markedly during the year under review. Reasons for this 
stimulation of interest were the growth in numbers of junior and junior- 
senior high schools, the expanding enrolments in early secondary years 
(necessitating the construction of new school facilities), and the realization 
by educators that the junior high school as a unit in secondary education 
needs thoughtful consideration. ° 

The secondary schools (both junior and senior high schools) attempt 
to enrol all youth of secondary school age, and have been increasingly 
successful in retaining pupils in school until graduation. Of the 1,672,920 
pupils who enrolled in the 9th grade of public high schools during 1947- 
1948, 1,045,588 (62.5%) remained to graduate in 1951. Similar figures 
for a four-year period, six years earlier, indicated that only 46.7 % remained 
to graduate, It is evident, therefore, that by 1951 the “holding power ” 
of the high school had increased by 15.8 students per 100 enrolled in 
the 9th grade, and that public high school enrolment was becoming 
increasingly non-selective. 


Higher Education An important development of much interest in 
the year under review was the conclusion of three interstate compacts 
or agreements to improve, as economically as possible, the opportunities 
in professional and specialized education for students living in the states 
concerned. By pooling resources and cooperating in their use, each state 
may have the advantages of a full complement of professional schools 
and colleges, while actually maintaining only a few of them. Since 
professional and specialized education are the most expensive types of 
higher education, this cooperative arrangement results in marked savings 
to the states, and at the same time improves the level of their professional 
services. 

A total of 358,699 degrees were conferred by colleges and universities. 
Of these, 292,880 were bachelor's or first professional degrees, and 65,819 
were postgraduate degrees (56,823 master's and 8,996 doctor's). 


Adult Education During the period under report an adult educa- 
as created in the Office of Education, and a staff will be 
ultative services, (b) to conduct and publish 
nferences and workshops, and (d) to establish 
with professional and lay 


tion section w 
employed (a) to provide cons 
studies, (c) to plan and lead co D i 
and maintain cooperative relationships 


organizations. y i 
$ The first systematic study of financing public school adult education 


was completed under the auspices of the Adult Education Association. 
The study provided useful information about patterns of financing, cost, 


amount of adult education provided, and enrolments. 
The American Library Association received a grant of $200,000 from 


the Fund for Adult Education for the development of long-range adult 
education programmes in libraries, based on analysis of community needs. 


Extended School Problems associated with the expansion of 
Services industry and the mobility of population, the 
lack of recreation for children in crowded neighbourhoods, the care of 
children whose mothers are employed, and the prevention of juvenile 
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delinquency, stimulated action on the part of parents, schools, and com- 
munities in the year under report. Some communities were attempting 
to solve these problems by extending the school day, week, or year, and 
making schools assume leadership in providing year-round programmes 
for all children, based on the resources of the libraries, museums, churches, 
youth organizations, parks, and recreation departments. Twenty-one 
states reported’ that some of their local schools were providing extended 
school services of this kind. 


Education Most Indian children attend the public schools 
of Indian Children of the state in which they reside. Federal 
schools, however, are provided for Indian children when other educational 
facilities are not available. In 1954 the Bureau of Indian Affairs operated 
226 schools in the United States and 89 in Alaska ; these schools enrolled 
37,533 children of school age (Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts). 

The system of schools provided by the federal government for Indian 
children is recognized as being equal to state school systems. Federal 
secondary schools are accredited so that their graduates are admitted to 


higher education on the same bases as graduates of other secondary 
schools. , 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, METHODS 
Primary Education In the field of curricula there were several 
emphases in the year under review that deserve mention. There was 
continued attention to teaching the skills in the light of what educational 
research has revealed, and to making skills meaningful to children in their 
everyday living. Conservation education was being highlighted. 

Many schools throughout the country were developing more realistic 
studies of the peoples of the world. Teachers and other visitors from 
abroad have opportunities to get acquainted with primary school children 
in the classrooms, and they contribute to better understanding of the 
countries from which they come. American educators who visit other 
countries can help to interpret American culture, and in turn bring back 
to American schools what they have learned about people as persons, 
a of nationality or other factors that might tend to make people 

ifferent. 

During 1954 approximately 333,000 primary school children in 280 
cities and towns in 43 states and the District of Columbia (kindergarten 
through grade 6) were receiving instruction in a foreign language. 


Higher Education 
continued to be of much i 


in the year under report 
in general education progr 


ent, usually during the first two colle- 
with broad subject-matter areas such as 

i social sciences, t i the 

communication “arta ces, the natural sciences, and 
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Audio-Visual Education In the year under report the Library of Congress 
cooperated with Unesco in formulating rules for the international card 
cataloguing of films and filmstrips. The Library now has library cards 
for approximately 20,000 films and filmstrips. 

Educational television provided increasing service through adult 
education courses, university courses for credit, outstanding educational 
programmes for the general audience, programmes devised for in-school 
viewing to meet curriculum needs, and pre-school programmes for children 
not yet in school. Fourteen educational television stations were in 
operation. 

There were 160 frequency-modulation and amplitude-modulation 
radio stations operating exclusively in the interest of education. 


Cooperative Education During 1954, 788,743 secondary pupils were 
enrolled in cooperative programmes in the areas of vocational agriculture, 
distribution, and trade and industrial education. For most of these 
programmes the pupil attends school in the mornings, and works either 
3 or 4 hours in the afternoons ; at least 1 hour in the morning schedule 
is reserved for instruction in personality improvement, factors of job 
success, and problems of budgeting an income. 

Cooperative education was also proving successful in higher education. 
Some 35 degree programmes and 8 non-degree programmes were offered 
in 1954, with an enrolment of 14,971 in engineering curricula and 7,557 
in non-engineering curricula. 


TEACHING STAFFS 


Supply Public and non-public primary and secondary 
teachers at the beginning of the year under review numbered about 
1,200,000. The increase of pupils demanded 49,100 new primary teachers 
and 8,800 new secondary teachers, . 


Training In order to provide well qualified teachers for 
the increased enrolments in public schools, colleges were making efforts 
to turn out more students able and willing to teach. f 

Increased provision was made for in-service education of teachers, 
in the form of faculty study groups, workshops, conferences, cooperative 
attempts to solve educational problems peculiar to school and community, 
university extension courses held at the schools, and delegation of admi- 
nistrative authority to teachers’ committees. It was becoming clearer 
than ever that pre-service education of teachers cannot be considered 
the whole of teacher education ; in-service education was becoming more 
and more an essential ingredient of teacher education. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Exceptional Children Educational programmes for exceptional children 
continued to cater in the year under report for all types of physically 
handicapped, socially maladjusted, emotionally disturbed, mentally 
gifted, and mentally retarded children, and also for specially gifted 
children. It is estimated that, of the four or five million children who ` 
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should have some special help from the schools 
were being adequately cared for, mostl 
tially financed by special funds from state Departments of Education 
Through these local school programmes education is also provided for 
children in hospitals, convalescent homes, or the child’s own home. 

Colleges and universities were increasingly assuming their responsi- 
bilities for providing qualified teachers for exceptional children. A total 
of 122 institutions of higher learning offered training courses in one or 
more areas of exceptionality. 

State Departments of Education were also trying in a number of ways 
to raise the standards for teachers. Some 32 states and the District of 
Columbia had special certification requirements in at least one area of 
handicaps , 84 states had personnel concerned with state-wide educational 
programmes for exceptional children. 


h » approximately one fourth 
y in local day school classes par- 


Health and Medical Noteworthy among the efforts made in the year 
Programmes under review to improve and protect child 
health were the 1954 poliomyelitis vaccine field trials. The country 
looks with hope to the extension of the immunization programme. — 

An important 1954 publication was the yearbook of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, entitled 
“ Children in Focus”. Education in health, physical education, and 
recreation is related to the learning needs and growth characteristics of 
boys and girls of primary school age. 


School Lunch A total of 11 million children (about one third 
Programme of those attending school) participated in the 
national school lunch programme in 1954. This established a new record, 
approximately 9%, above the previous year. 

Over 1,800 million lunches were served under the programme, of 
which 80% were “ Type A” lunches designed to meet at least one third 
of the child’s daily nutritive requirements. 

The federal appropriation for the lunch programme totalled 
$83,200,000 for the year under review. In addition, up to $50,000,000 
was available to increase fluid milk consumption by children. 


Libraries A recent study shows that in the period under 
report 46 states had library standards or recommendations for secondary 
schools, and 30 for primary schools. The latest statistics show that libraries 
in over 1,800 institutions of higher education owned nearly 120 million 
volumes used in support of teaching and research programmes. Public 
librarians were working on a revision of their national standards for Service, 
organization, book collections, personnel, finance, and buildings. Emphasis 
was being placed on qualitative rather than quantitative measures. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Developments The active role of the United States in inter- 
Bete airs was reflected in schools and universities in the year under 
w 


y the addition of new courses or the revision of existing ones. 


As both government and business turn to the universities for specialists 
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in international affairs, institutions of higher education were providing 
more programmes in that field, more facilities for overseas research, and 
larger and improved collections of source materials. 


The Office of Education planned Programmes, MAN NS 
teaching assignments for ayptoxinnataly VE tenn WS NRA 
nistrators from other countries, 5 and school admi- 

The Office of Educ 


1 ation continued to work wi 
Administration (F.O.A.) in the VAUR te Fory 

AES: develop AS Operati 
rammes of nf in $ Mtl echnie: io rations 
gr Ree A peia ition in 34 Countries, Pen ol te chnieal A8sistainee pin 


“ati Halse. 132 educators ere ecrit 
ducational Missions in these counties ‘Cader Be es 


DRR 2 t 4 11 ~ `- the sarme 
United States for training’ S Ae To CONAN ID R AS 
needed specialists. 

Grants from the American government enabled 1,878 students from 
other countries to study in the United States. The total number of foreign 
students in the United States on all types of grants was 34,93>. E 

Private organizations and Agencies also made it possible for secondary 
pupils to spend time in other countries. For example, the International 

` Farm Youth Exchange arranged for 116 such pupils from 38 states and 
territories to visit other countries, and for 151 pupils from 38 countries 
to live and work with farm families in the United States 
The Office ol Education evaluated credentials for approximately 
,545 foreign students. Of these requests, 1,281 were for students fr 
Europe and the British Commonwealth, 919 from Near and Far Eastern 
countries, and 352 from Latin-American countries. The Office's, com- 
parative education branch continued publication of basic studies on educa- 
tion and of “ Comparative Education News Notes ”, and initiated publica- 
tion of brief studies of education in other countries, 

The Office of Education also provided an Opportunity for educators 
from other countries to examine representative textbooks and materials 
used in American schools, and assisted Foreign Operations Administration 
missions, the United States Information Agency, and Ministries of Educa- 
lion in selecting texts and materials for use in other countries. 


CONCLUSION 


The people of the United States believe that overyone should have 
an opportunity to secure an education which is adequate, functional in 
the life of the pupil, based upon his needs, and adapted to his abilities, 
Such an education is essential for human freedom and for an appreciation 
of the heritage of democracy. It must be universal, so that the natural, 
human, and technological resources which make up the social system can 
be used to better advantage for all the people, and so that the people 
can have a better understanding of the interdependence of the people 
of the entire earth. Such educational goals can best be achieved, it is 
believed, if the people are responsible for their own educational systems ; 
educational decisions should be the result of cooperative action among 
the school boards, the superintendent, the teachers, the pupils, and the 
public at large. The role of the federal government is one of assistance, 
leadership and service, rather than control. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 * 


ADMINISTRATION — Vocational Education Division Established — Educa- 


tion Bill — Budget — School Building — ORGANIZATION — Quantitative 
Development — Vocational Education — Higher” Education — CURRICULA, 
METHODS — Activity of Technical Education Council — Improving Teaching 
Methods — New Textbooks — TEACHING Starr — Appointment to Head- 
masterships — Teachers’ Welfare Services — 


AUXILIARY AND ExTRA-SCHOLASTIC 
SERVICES — Health Service — Children’s Camp — School Meals Service — 


School Psychology Service — Handicapped Children — Scholarships 


Parent- 
Teacher Associalions — Country’s First Balch of Technicians — Literacy 
Campaign, Adult Education — Publications Sports 
ADMINISTRATION 


Vocational Education 


A vocational education division was formed 
Division Established 


during the year under review in the secondary, ; 
higher and vocational education branch of the Ministry of Education, in 
conformity with the recommendations made at the inter-American 
seminar held in Maryland in 1952, and at the first Venezuela seminar on 
vocational education held at Caracas in 1955. 


Education Bill The Ministry of Education was drawing up an 
education bill during the period under report, to replace the provisional 
statute promulgated on 25th May, 1949. The bill will be submitted to 
parliament in the latter half of 1955, 


The Ministry of Ed 
to 149,713,910 bol 
- Distribution wa 


ucation budget for the year 


ivars, representing 6.35%, of 


the total national budget s as follows : 


Ministry of Education . 


Bolivars 
Primary education & teacher training... Sé siete 
Adult education E a ge E Yi e 2551.264 
Secondary education |. |. AM ee we x 17,492,017 
Higher education . , ` EE A S 14013 
Vocational education A Su 
Culture and fine MUS a a Ema tate, na 
Science institutes & cultural extension EN ri 1,822,404 
Publications . |, 0 aten o 513,9 
Physical education E A ed 128303 
Social welfare . da eal Cie de eo 
Independent schools . ie 
Unexpended credits 7979, 


cae MAS E ae 4. 272,050 
otal , 149,713,910 
ag O e e g 149,713,910 

f : 
From the report sent by Venezuelan Ministry of Education. 
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The total represents an increase of 3,214,764 bolivars as compared 
with the preceding year. It excludes appropriations made for their own 
educational services by non-educational Ministries (Defence, Agriculture 
and Husbandry, Communications, Health and Social Welfare, Labour), 
and the state and municipal authorities. 


School Building In the year under report work wás continued on 
the implementation of the national school building plan. The Ministries 
of Education and Public Works gave technical assistance in this connection 
to state and municipal authorities and independent bodies. > 

The following buildings were brought into operation : 15 multi-class 
primary schools catering for 6,100 pupils and costing 11,523,143 bolivars ; 
extensions to the inter-American rural normal school and the Gervasio 
Rubio experimental normal school at Rubio, and accommodation for the 
principals of these two schools; the Carlos Rangel Lamus secondary 
school at San Cristóbal and the trades school at Mérida, each catering 
for 600 pupils ; a boarding school catering for 160 pupils ; buildings for 
the school of engineering at the University of Caracas ; buildings for the 
medical faculty at the University of Los Andes; an operating theatre 
at Los Andes Hospital, which serves as a teaching centre for the 
University. 


ORGANIZATION 


Quantitative In the year under review the pre-primary schools 
is directed or controlled by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion numbered 427 ; enrolments totalled 12,594, and the average attendance 
Was 9,866. 
‘ Primary schools numbered 7,014, comprising 1,695 federal schools, 
3,532 state schools, 1,154 municipal schools, and 633 independent schools. 
Some 1,624 of the primary schools were of the multi-class type, and 5,390 
of the one-class type. There was no increase in the total _of primary 
Schools, but a number of one-class schools were merged into central, 
mMulti-class schools, and the sum total of accommodation was therefore 
higher, Primary enrolments totalled 596,382, representing the consid- 
erable increase of 26,096 as compared with the total of 570,286 for the 
Preceding year. Primary teachers numbered 16,944, as compared with 
16,369 in 1953. ; e 

Six new central rural schools (núcleos) were opened, combining a 
number of one-class rural schools, and bringing the number of central 
Tural schools to 33, catering for 23,696 pupils. There were 3 farm schools, 
Catering for 590 pupils. 

Twenty-seven new secondary schools 
enrolments increased by 3,888 to a total of 33,481. e 
Five new normal schools were built ; enrolments increased by 

to a total of 4,374. 
In July, 1954, 58 kinderga 


were opened. Secondary 


rten mistresses received their diploma 


on completion of the two-year course at the Gran Colombia normal school 


at Caracas ; 30 kindergarten mistresses completed the independent courses 
Organized by the child welfare committee of the Eugenio Mendoza 


Foundation, 
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Enrolments at the institute responsible for the further training of 
unqualified primary teachers, numbered 4,648, as compared with 4,279 


in 1953. Regular six-month courses were held in 28 towns, and vacation 
courses in 17 towns. 


Vocational Education During the period under review the Carabobo 


trade school at Valencia was transformed into an experimental industrial 
institute providing industrial training for teachers and pupils, in accordance 
with the agreement, signed between the Ministry of Education and the 
American International Association, for the realization of a two 
cooperative plan of technical assistance i 
teachers. 


-year 
n the training of vocational 
The plan includes provision for the appointment of a committee 
to implement the agreement, composed of Ministry of Education officials 
and representatives of selected public and independent bodies, the 
American International Association, and the International Labour Office. 
Higher Education In conformity with article 5 of the independent 
universities act, authority to function was granted during the year under 
` review to the faculty of pharmacy of Andrés Bello Catholic University 


and to the dental faculty and the engineering school of Santa María 
University. 


CURRICULA, METHODS 


Activity of Technical The technical section of the Technical Education 
Education Council Council continued examination and discussion 
of current curricula during the period under review, j 
Improving Teaching Work was continued in 

Methods 


New Texthooks In the 


examined 43 new textbooks (21 concerning primary scho 
Secondary, normal, and technical schools, and 12 co 
types of school). Over 75% of these textbooks w 
zuelans, and 90% of them were approved. 


year under review the interested bodies 


ols, 10 concerning 
ncerning all three 
ere written by Vene- 


TEACHING STAFF 
ieee 3 
ideas os were issued in November, 1954 
Sa, _ Specifying the competitive procedure whereby 
fen: headmasters and Inspectors shall be reutelitead Final selection 
will be in the hands of a special committee. 2 
Teachers” Welfare 


Services The teachers' 
in the 
medical 


ae welfare section of the Ministry 

“ducation continued to function satisfactoril 
Mie under report; 186,000 teachers and dependents received 
and dental attention ; expenditure on s 


ickness and death benefits 


Y AM 
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` amounted to 1,250,000 bolivars and -350,000 bolivars respectively; a 
| number of teachers were granted loans ; the teachers’ savings fund reached 
a total of over 10,000,000 bolivars. 


E AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 
f Health Service The school health section of the Ministry of 
Health and Social Welfare continued its work of safeguarding the health 
of schoolchildren and students in the period-under review. A total of 
66,036 pupils were examined by 45 school doctors; 89,101 pupils (an 
increase of 17,807 as compared with the previous year) were examined 
J by the rural doctors. The school health section made 75,836 analyses, 
f gave 36,161 vaccinations, sight-tested 45,623 children (a further 29,777 
children were sight-tested by oculists), and procured spectacles for 
955 children. The otological research service examined 6,880 children. 
Some 635 out of 2,338 pupils examined were found to be suffering from 
speech defects; 2,523 children underwent skin examinations ; 52,120 
s for tuberculosis ; 47,297 children were 


children were given Kahn test 4 
vaccinated against smallpox, 28,673 against diphtheria, and 100,988 


against typhus. Medical certificates were issued to a number of pupils 
and teachers. 


Children’s Camps Three camps catered for 1,732 selected children 
} coming from all parts of the country. 
he School Meals Service In the year under review the national school 


meals service opened 15 new canteens, bringing their total to 320. A 
total of 8,700,000 meals were served to 59,335 children. The decision 
was taken to transfer 11 canteens into new premises built specially for 
the purpose. 


‘Sa > 


School Psychology During the period under report the school 
ervice psychiatry and psychology service examined 
95 cases, and conducted 353 individual and 1,586 collective tests. 
Handicapped Children © The number of homes for children with character 
difficulties was increased to 8, and 2 homes were opened for abandoned 
children, 

Scholarships New regulations were issued in 1954, specifying 


an objective procedure to be followed in the award of scholarships to 
needy, gifted pupils. 

Parent-Teacher During the year under report the Ministry of 
sao Education declared that parent-teacher associa- 
tions were to be compulsory, defined the aims and principles of such 
associations, and called on parents to cooperate voluntarily. The re- 
organization of the associations was then begun. 

Country’s First Batch The first batch of technicians trained in Vene- 
of Technicians zuela, composed of 10 chemists, 6 electrical 
engineers, and 17 mechanical engineers, completed their course of studies 
at the school of industrial techniques in Caracas in July, 1954. 
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Literacy Campaign, The various literacy curricula in use by public 
Adult Education and private bodies working in the adult educa- 
tion field were coordinated in the year under review, and brought under 
the control of the regional school inspectors. New methods of teaching 
reading and writing were examined. Some 800 collective centres and 
263 adult education centres were in operation. Borrowers from the 
mobile libraries totalled 25,658. The educational films service arranged 


986 shows comprising a total of 3,361 films and catering for 359,047 
spectators ; 188 programmes were televised. 


Publications 


: _ Some scientific and literary works were published 
in the year under review, and the journals Educación (for teachers) and 
Tricolor (for pupils) appeared regularly. 


Sports During the year under review, in addition to 
the normal physical education programme, the Ministry of Education 
and the National Sports Institute organized 12 interschool sports com- 
petitions, and 9 national championships, and Venezuela took part in 


23 international competitions (of which 8 were held within its own 
frontiers). 


+ 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION — Budgel — Primary EDUCATION — 


Enrolments — Independent Schools — Curricula, Syllabuses — SECONDARY 
Epucarion — Enrolments — Curricula, Syllabuses — HIGHER EDUCATION — 
Franco- Vietnamese University Transferred — TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 


Fundamental 


Epucation — Reform — Enrolments — POPULAR EDUCATION 


Education — CONCLUSION 


INTRODUCTION 


The public education authorities made effective progress in the year 


under review, despite the very considerable difficulties with which they 


had to contend. 


The Geneva agreements, signed in July, 1954, brought serious dis- 
turbances in their train which had to be met and accepted. ; 

The areas which were liberated and handed back to the national 
authorities, had to be provided with schools and teachers. 

The schoolchildren coming from beyond the 17th parallel had to be 
re-restablished in South Vietnam and in the remaining parts of Central 
Vietnam. 

There were in addition several tasks arising from the routine necessity 
of expanding education in response to the country’s needs, and from 
the government’s wish to make its administration smoother and more 


vigorous and rational. f 

The combination of ordinary and extraordinary tasks called for large 
budgetary outlays, the mobilization of considerable financial assistance, 
and the full use of all the teachers available. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget Two principles continued to govern the financing 
of education in the period under review: centralization in matters of 
national interest, and decentralization in respect of school organization, 


inspection, and efficiency. A 
3 ducation are met from the national budget, 


Expenditures on higher e > l 
while those on primary and secondary education are met by the regional, 


urban or communal authorities. These rulings hold, not only for general, 
but also for vocational and artistic education. 


ed to the XVIIIth International Conference 


1 From the report present 
p P Vo Van Lua, Delegate of the Vietnamese 


on Public Education by Mr. 
government. 
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Administration and financing are thus decentralized to the gee sl 
possible extent. Technical matters, on the other hand, are met ka i 
strictly from the centre, so as to ensure that the educational syste in 
uniform, and offers both pupils and teachers the same opportunities, 
al) parts of the country. is e ii the fiscal year 1954, in expen- 

a gre da tte They were admittedly due 

in part to the devaluation of the national curre 
increased cost of goods imported from France a 
but also in part to increases in the number 
of new schools. It may therefore be clai 
the government’s determination to renew 
system of education, in the light of the c 
of education in other countries. 

The educational expenditure for 1953 and 1 
Vietnamese piastes (1 piastre = 10 French fran 


ney in May, 1953, and the 
nd other countries abroad, 
of teachers and to the building 
med that they give evidence of 
the foundations of the country’s 
ountry’s needs and the progress 


954 were as follows, in 


cs): j 
1953 1954 p7 
Ministry of National Education ? 6,269,020 7,684,200 j 
Primary education, . . . , + + + + + + 189,216,000 160,835,700 3 
Secondary education. . . . . , MIF 65,877,230 71,959,160 - 
Vocationalieducation e. , 3 18,708,050 19,773,300 
MECO iene 6 eR he 2,765,100 3,286,800 
AE CAE ET SE I 3,857,260 4,845,400* 
Adult education . . . 4 


o mol p a E 6,899,700 6,892,660 
Education of handicapped children. . PNE 1,310,980 1,774,610 
Other expenditures (scholarships, libraries, 

museums, antiquities) A 


11,874,740 19,773,400 
Kotal > Jd 254,012,980 293,538,430 


* Excluding expenditures of the autonomous Franco-Vietnamese Universit; 


y at Hanoi, 


Primary EDUCATION 
Enrolments Politically and admini è 7 
tion was less happily situated in the year o Primary educa- 
ceding year. an in the pre- 


nam, mo E 
the : reover, ne 
y Sovernment, with the help of itis a 
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Enrolments in government and independent primary schools of all 
categories totalled 474,241, and such schools numbered 2,221 (9,723 
classes), and their teachers 10,463. > 

The government and independent primary schools coming from North- 
Vietnam numbered 64, their enrolments 24,271, and their teachers 426. 


Independent Schools In the year under review the government 
primary schools were still able to cater only for a part of the children 
of school age, and the fees charged by independent primary schools, were 
too high, and the number of such schools too limited, for such schools 
to be able to cater for all the remaining children of school age. 

It was therefore decided to include independent schools within the 
sphere of government control and regulation, so that they might be 
enabled to make their full contribution, and in order to ensure coordination 
between government and independent initiative in the primary field. 

As a first step in this direction, the government issued a decree on 
3rd March, 1955, exempting independent schools from payment of 
registration fees, and thus recognized their importance to the nation as 
a whole, and encouraged the opening of new independent schools. 


Curricula, Syllabuses Several changes were made in the 1949-1950 
primary curriculum, and were brought into force when the schools 
reassembled in 1954. 

Primary education comprises three cycles : a lower, three-year cycle, 
an upper, two-year cycle, and a complementary, two-year cycle. po 

_ The aim of primary education is regarded by Vietnamese education- 

alists as being to prepare children for the tasks and the realities of 
everyday life. The children must therefore learn to read, to write, and 
to calculate, and to understand their geographical and social surroundings, 
and become familiar with the way in which farmers, craftsmen and other 
Workers earn their living ; they must, in short, learn the use of two hands 
in the field, the workshop, or the factory. Primary education, moreover, 
must enable the children to follow vocational courses. : 

The policy was adopted in the year under review of progressively 
reducing enrolments in the coming five years in general secondary schools, 
and of making corresponding increases in enrolments in vocational schools. 
There will, in other words, be fewer holders of the baccalaureate certificate, 
“and more skilled workers for the fields, the workshops, and the factories. 


SECONDARY EDUGATION 


Secondary education suffered in the year under 
review in the same way as primary education, from the effects of the 
Geneva agreements. .Many secondary teachers and pupils were unable 
to reach South Vietnam; out of those who did manage to do so, one 
girls’ and five boys’ general secondary schools were formed, comprising 
in all 102 classes, 163 teachers, and 5,358 pupils. à 

Those for whom room could not be found in these six schools-were 
distributed among the independent general secondary schools in Saigon, 
if their parents had sufficient means to make this possible. This solution 
was neither ideal, nor final, but was the only one possible, in view of the 


Enrolments 
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shortage of schools and teachers which has prevailed since the events 
of 1945. 

In the first half of 1953, government and independent general 
secondary schools numbered 185 (940 classes), their enrolments 47,191, 
and their staffs 1,176. 


Curricula, Syllabuses The standard of most of the general secondary 
schools still left much to be desired in the year under review. A new 
curriculum, however, began to be introduced in the preceding year, and 
will be applied in all classes in the course of 1955-1956. 

The purpose of the new curriculum is to reduce enrolments in general 
secondary schools, and increase them in vocational secondary schools. 
During the first cycle, certain pupils will be oriented towards, and prepared 
for entrance into, vocational schools. In this respect the new secondary 
curriculum is similar to the new primary curriculum. As they proceed 
up the general educational ladder, the pupils of average intelligence find 
the going increasingly heavy, and must be provided with opportunities 
of a change of direction. 

Those opportunities are provided at the end of the first cycle of 
general secondary education; a modern technical baccalaureate, such as 
may now be taken in France, does not exist in Vietnam. The second 


cycle of general education is thus reserved for pupils preparing for general 
or technical studies at higher level. aa Ce : 


While from the vocational point of view, 
is expected to turn out skilled workers, 
education is in part expected to produce for 
The provision of more advanced vocational 
framework of general secondary education, 
laureate, will be made only when the true s 
is more clearly seen and accepted. 


primary education in Vietnam 
as already noted, secondary 
emen and technical assistants. 
training than this, within the 
up to the level of the bacca- 
ignificance of the “ engineer ” 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Franco- Vietnamese 


The Franco-Vietnamese University was trans- 
University Transferred 


ferred to the government on 11th May, 1955, 
four months in advance of the date fixed in the cultural agreements signed 
between France and Vietnam in 1954. 

No higher education establishments are now under French authority. 
Vietnam is itself now responsible for them, while continuing to recruit 
part of their teaching staffs in France. ee: 

In accordance with the final allocation of responsibilities made in 
1954, the Ministry of National Education now has direct charge only of 
the arts faculty and the higher school of education. The remaining higher 
education establishments come under the authority of the Président du 
Conseil, the Ministry of Public Works, or the newly instituted directorate 
of technical and artistic education at the Ministry of National Education. 

Higher education facilities now comprise four faculties and several 


Specialized schools; enrolments number 2,109, of which 633 are from 
North Vietnam. 


The curricul i y 
: a, teaching staffs, offices ranco- 
Vietnamese Univers 8 > ces and services of the F 


ity will remain entirely as they were prior to the 
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transfer, until September, 1955. Its examinations will be held on the 
dates fixed prior to the transfer. For the time being, then, it has main- 
tained its old statutes and its financial autonomy ; only its rector and 
vice-rector are as yet Vietnamese. 


TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC EDUCATION 


Reform During the year under review the Ministry of 
National Education gave quite special attention to technical and artistic 
education. Its administration was completely organized, and it was 
given an entirely new status. 

Previously provision for technical and artistic education had been 
made wherever it proved possible to do so, that is to say, in primary or 
secondary schools, or on occasion at the new Vietnamese University. It 
now has its own directorate and staff at the Ministry of National Educa- 


‘tion, including one general inspector in charge of technical and vocational 


education proper, and another in charge of schools of applied arts and 
of the recently reopened higher school of fine arts for the training of 
Vietnamese painters, sculptors, and architects. 

The lowest rung of the newly built ladder of technical education is 
formed by the workshop schools, which come to some extent within the 
orbit of primary education. Then come the primary and secondary 
vocational schools, and the top rungs are formed by the higher schools 
of public works, fine arts, and architecture. 

The technical control (teaching methods, appointments, etc.) of tech- 
nical education at all levels is in the hands of the Ministry of National 
Education. 


Enrolments The government network of technical and artistic 
education establishments comprised the following at the close of the year 
under review: 3 higher schools, 4 secondary schools, 5 primary schools, 
6 workshop schools, 14 home economics courses. Enrolments totalled 
2,307, and teaching staffs 188. There were in addition 28 independent 
courses at primary level, situated mostly in South Vietnam, with approxi- 
mately 2,000 enrolments and 100 teachers. 

The aim of artistic education in Vietnam was clearly formulated at 
the fine arts conference held in Saigon in October, 1954. It is expected 
not only to provide primary and secondary teachers of art (a matter 
discussed at the XVIIIth International Conference on Public Education), 
but also to achieve the rebirth of art in Vietnam, and to imbue its youth 
with the awareness, gentleness and artistry of the asiatic cast. 


PopuLaR EDUCATION 


Fundamental Education The literacy campaign, instituted by decree on 
20th January, 1952, was actively pursued in the year under review. 
Successful work was done in this connection before the conclusion 
of the Geneva agreements, in both North and Central Vietnam. 
The campaign caters for two separate categories of pupils: adults 
on the one hand, and children on the other, who for some reason have 
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‘not received primary education of the normal kind, and for whom an 
intensive course of primary education is organized. : 

In the year under review the promoters of the campaign were active, 
not only among the ordinary inhabitants of South Vietnam and the parts 
of Central Vietnam lying south of the 17th parallel, but also in the resettle- 
ment colonies harbouring some 800,000 refugees from North Vietnam, 
and in the liberated areas. In the first half of 1955, enrolments in govern- 
ment and independent popular education courses totalled 51,814, grouped 
in 1,209 classes with 1,330 men and women teachers. 

Immense assistance continued to be given to the promoters of the 
literacy campaign by the popular libraries organized in areas where such 
facilities were hitherto unknown, and where there was no local press of 
any kind. Such libraries are plentifully stocked with books on hygiene 
and civics. In Central Vietnam, where the campaign was being conducted 
with particular vigour and effect, there were 23 popular libraries of the 
kind described, with literature catering for both neo-literates and well 
established literates ; in March, 1955, they had 26,608 readers. f 

As in other countries, the literacy campaign in Vietnam meets with 
considerable opposition from adults who recent the interference the cam- 
paign involves with their daily tasks, and have lost their youthful facility 
to learn new things. For the success of the campaign, it has been necessary 
to show and persuade the public that learning, even at the primary level, 
can be attractive and valuable, intellectually, financially, politically, and 
socially. 

In addition to Vietnamese, the popular education courses organized 
in South Vietnam cover French, English, the use of a sewing machine, 
and industrial design. Vocational courses are linked with the literacy 
courses in the three principal popular education centres in Saigon, i.e., 
the Nguyên-tri-Phuong workers’ city, the popular university, and the 
popular polytechnic. Similar courses were introduced in the year under 
review into the curriculum of the pilot community schools at Hué in Central 
Vietnam and Bung in South Vietnam, covering, in addition to primary 
education, fish and bird breeding, forestry, home economics, carpentry, 
tanning, bricklaying, nursing, and social work. 

A fundamental education centre is to be opened in 1955-1956 at 
Tán-An in South Vietnam, under the auspices of Unesco and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and will contribute to educational, economic 
and social development throughout the area involved. 


CONCLUSION 


Considerable advances were made in the educational field, under the 
auspices of the national government, in the period under report. Technical 
and artistic education was reorganized, new primary schools were opened 
in the areas formerly under the control of the Viet-Minh, the primary 
curriculum was revised and expanded, pilot community schools were 
developed, popular education was extended to overlap with fundamental 
education, and art was given a place of honour in the country’s system 
of education and everyday life, 

. Much, however, still remains to be accomplished. In the. educa- 
tional sphere, as in the economic, social, administrative and political 
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Spheres, the country has, not merely to organize, but to destroy and build 
anew, in order that it may secure the conditions of life pertaining to an 
independent State able to work in concert with other independent States. 
With the metamorphosis from the old political regime to the new, 
the country's old educational and cultural standards have fallen into 
disuse, and may even have become harmful to its true interest. Where 
once it was enough to pick up the rudiments of science to become a valuable 
servant, it is now essential to get sound knowledge in order to become 
a good citizen and a person of culture. In a country where formerly a 
knowledge of science was practically useless, since such knowledge was 
invariably obtained from abroad, there is now an urgent need for specialized 
technological knowledge, for every one of its citizens is now called on to 
discover, invent, create, and produce for himself. ` 
Having become independent and politically free again, in other words, 
Vietnam needs to conceive and realize new ways of life, and prepare her 
children for them through new approaches to education and teaching. 
Of the educational system of the past, there often remains nothing 
but the empty shell, into which new life must be poured, to the extent 
that the old shell will hold it. And that life must in turn be inspired 
by a new spirit, the spirit of a people seeking to exist, endure, and prosper 
on earth. 
As they work their way towards solutions of the individual and social 
problems confronting them, the country’s educationalists will become 
increasingly aware of the magnitude of their task. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1954-1955 1 


ADMINISTRATION — School Administration Act Passed — Duties of the 
School Committee — Duties of the Teachers’ Council — Duties of the Headmaster 
— Pupils’ Privileges — Social Measures — Financing — School Building — 
Child and Youth Welfare — Holiday Camps — National Economy and Voca- 


tional Education — ORGANIZATION — Higher Education — Organization of 
Scientific Work — Eight-Year Schools — Adult Education — Educational 
Reform — Institutes of Education — Handicapped Children — SYLLABUSEs, 
MetHops — Teaching Aids — TEACHING STAFF — Training — Conditions 
of Service — Teachers’ Conferences 
ADMINISTRATION 

School Administration An act on school administration, covering all 
Act Passed 


categories of primary, secondary and vocational 
schools, was passed by the Federal Assembly in March, 1955. It was the 
outcome of a period during which a new system of school administration, 
based on regulations issued by the authorities of the various republics, 
was applied, and of discussion of the draft of the act, lasting several 
months, in which the public, the professional associations, the youth 
welfare organizations, the youth organizations, and the professional 
and daily press took part. 

The new act contains the basic provisions concerning the administrative 
organs to be established at each school, and their rights and duties, powers, 
inter-relationships, and relationships with the education authorities at 
both local and republic level. 

The act satisfies a need, felt for some time past, to bring school 
administration into harmony with the general principles of social and 
political organization. Its true significance can only be realized in relation 
to the basic feature of social and political organization in Yugoslavia, 
namely, the gradual transfer of social functions from the State to appro- 
priate, self-administered democratic organs. 

When the new act was being drafted, special attention was given 
to three questions : (1) in what way should schools, as social institutions, 
a linked to the country’s national organs, and to the local community, 

e basic social and economic unit ; (2) what form of school administration 


Peck ae the teacher's initiative; (3) what conception of 
upils i ifes ; a ; 
educational Mine A ould play in school life is most in keeping with modern 


7 The act solves these three 
Wve organs in each school : 
and the headmaster, whose 


problems by establishing three administra- 
the school committee, the teachers’ council, 
Tespective duties are given below. 


* From the re, 
Public Education by Me wane’ to EM Intemational Conference oA 


Ko, Delegate of the Yugoslav government. 
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Dutics of the The school committee established by the new 
School Committee act at each school consists of from 7 to 19 
members, according to the size and structure of the school, made up of 
(a) a fixed number of members nominated by the local people's committee 
(the basic organ of the local community) on the suggestion of the Council 
for Education and Culture, (b) a fixed number of members nominated 
by bodies of electors chosen from the ranks of citizens (including parents), 
(c) a fixed number of the teachers at the school, nominated by its teachers’ 
council, and (d) the headmaster of the school. The school committee of 
a vocational school includes in addition a certain number of members 
nominated by the workers” councils, and that of a secondary school a 
pupil nominated by his comrades. 

The members of the school committee are required periodically to 
report on their work and the work of the school to the bodies by whom 
they have been nominated, i.e., the local people's committee, the body 
of electors, the workers’ councils, etc. 

The duties of the school committee include general supervision of 
the school’s .activities, consideration of its efficiency, steps to improve 
its educational standard and material and other conditions, the pupils’ 
health and social welfare, school attendance, the drawing up and admin- 
istration of the school budget, suggesting the announcement of vacancies 
by the Council for Education and Culture of the local people’s committee, 
the appointment of new teachers, the supervision of the work done by 
the pupils in the vocational schools and the school workshops, liaison 
with the various economic and cultural organizations, approval of deci- 
sions of the teachers’ council concerning expulsions, and examination 
of complaints from parents, teachers and pupils and requests from citizens, 
concerning the operation of the school. 

It is thus clear that the duties of the school committee cover not 
only material and social questions, but also educational matters. 


Duties of the The new act on school administration is based 
eachers’ Council on the principle that the leading part in the 
daily life of the school and in the organization of the instruction and 
education it provides, should be played by the teachers. The teachers’ 
Council of a school is made up of all its teachers. Its duties cover the 
application, improvement and coordination of the 
the adoption of appropriate teaching methods 
attached to activity methods), supervision of 


consideration of suggestions from the me A Sie and bs at 
tions, etc. 

The teachers’ counci 
of the school committee, 
to the Council for Edu 


Lis entitled to postpone execution of a decision 
provided the matter is submitted without delay 
cation and Culture. 


Duties of the Headmaster 


th Ape The duties of the headmaster of a school include 
€ organization of the 


running of the school, educational and admin- 
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i ive control, acting as chairman at meetings of the teachers’ council, 
fhe cbouestion of les and regulations, and the execution of E 
and recommendations of the school committee and the teachers’ council. 
Pupils’ Privileges The most discussed question in connection with 
the new orgañization of school administration has been the part ze Ge 
played by the pupils. Articles 25, 26 and 27 of the new act clan ate 
that the pupils of a general or vocational secondary school shall form 
class councils and a school council, in order that they may gens 
initiative, conscious discipline, and a sense of responsibility, and a 
be enabled to give help to their teachers in carrying out the tasks of k ie 
school. At the meetings held by these councils, the pupils will be free 
to discuss all aspects of the life and work of the school. ral 

Through pupils elected for the purpose, the pupils’ pericia wi fae 
entitled to submit reports on their activities and opinions to the c = 
councils, the teachers’ council, and the school committee, to forward 
proposals to these bodies, and to take part in the discussion of such reports 
pe son concerning the improvement of classwork are discussed 
at joint meetings of the pupils’ and teachers councils, a 

The principle on which the above provisions in respect of the pupils 
is based, is that it is the duty of the school to awaken the pupils’ interest 
and intellectual curiosity, to develop their ability to work, ria and 
create, and their active participation in social affairs and in the so. wae 
of cultural, economic and technical problems, and to equip them with 
knowledge and attitudes enabling them to become active citizens. This 
principle presupposes a fundamental change in the relationships of pupils 
to their school, and their being given a part to play in the development 
of the instruction and education it provides. 

In order to encourage closer cooperation between parents and the 
school, meetings are held of the parents and the teachers of a given class, 


at which the pupils may or may not be present. 


Social Measures The People’s Republic of Serbia promulgated 
a law in the year under review, providing education and appropriate 
medical care for children who are handicapped economically or physically, 
Financing Public expenditures in 1954 amounted to 
390,800,000,000 dinars. Of this total 30,708,700,000 dinars (including 
18,184,700,000 dinars for salaries, and 12,524,000,000 dinars for materials) 
were for education and culture. 

In addition expenditures on educational and cultural capital invest- 
ment were estimated at 17,494,000,000 dinars. 


School Building 
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value of the voluntary assistance given was estimated at 517,000,000 dinars. 
In the year under review, 115 schools were built in the People’s Republic 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 205 in the People’s Republic of Serbia, 67 in 
the People’s Republic of Croatia, and 3 in the People’s Republic of Slovenia. 


Child and Youth Welfare The societies grouped in the child and youth 
welfare societies council of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
actively pursued their social tasks in the year under review. There are 
1,100 such societies, with a total membership of hundreds of thousands. 
Their duties cover (1) the installation of children’s parks and playgrounds, 
and the organization of puppet theatres, physical education, excursion | 
and holiday camps, and wireless, model-building, nature and art clubs, 
etc., (2) the publication of children’s literature, and the organization of 
child art exhibitions and scientific meetings, (3) the organization of lectures 
and courses on education in the home, with a view to extending interest 
in educational questions, and (4) the improvement of, and active participa- 
tion in, the work of all public services (educational, health, social, etc.), 
concerned with children, and active assistance to all bodies caring for 
abandoned and delinquent children, etc. 

On the occasion of the ‘ children’s week” held in October, 1954, 
the federal government announced that it would make special grants 
for child welfare to all the people’s committees, from the revenue obtained 
from postal and rail charges and cinema and other shows during the “week”. 
In addition, there were special contributions for the same purpose from 
undertakings, etc. The child welfare societies are entitled to make use 
of the funds thus raised, which gives them sound material support for 
their work. 


Holiday Camps In 1954 some 462 holiday camps were held, and 
catered for 87,775 children and young persons, of whom 14.1% were 
the children of rural workers, 33.2%, of urban workers, 9.3% of craftsmen, 
26.8% of public employees, and 16.6% of persons engaged in other, 
occupations. 


National Economy and Regulations were issued by the Federal Executive 
Vocational Education Council in the year under review to improve 
the conditions of vocational schools and of hostels for their pupils and 
for apprentices, providing for supplementary funds for such schools and 
hostels. These funds are administered by the chambers of commerce 
and the professional associations ; there is one for each branch of the 
national economy, and all the undertakings forming a branch pay contribu- 
tions into it. The committees administering the funds are composed 
of persons from the economic and professional organizations, the trade 
unions, the organizations of public workers (including teachers), and 
the executive councils. 

The funds are used for improving working conditions in the workshops 

of vocational schools, the purchase of materials and texthooks, and the 

repair of schools, workshops, and hostels. 

One new provision is that economic undertakings may procure 
capital resources (machines, tools, equipment, etc.) for institutions that 
are primarily scientific and cultural. 
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The measures taken will arouse the active interest of economic under- 
takings in the work of the vocational schools. 


: i ORGANIZATION 
a 4 


Higher Education During the period under report the universities 
“act, passed by the Federal Assembly in June, 1954, was brought into 
force. In accordance with the new act, governing bodies were established 
in the universities, i.e., a university council and faculty councils. The 
act also regulated a number of questions concerning the functioning 
of the faculties, and the faculty councils drew up statutes on their internal 
organization and operation. 

Two new faculties (arts and agriculture) were opened at Novi Sad, 
as also three new higher schools (medical, physiotherapy, and x-ray 
assistants) in the People's Republic of Slovenia, and a higher school of 
education at Zrenjanin in the People's Republic of Serbia. 
paa eee The Federal government decided in the year 

under review to appoint a committee to draw 


e 7 vie organization of scientific work, and to draft a bill 
relating to the scientific academies and institutes. This step will represent 


a considerable step forward, as the increase in the number of scientific 
research bodies has given rise to a need for increased coordination of 


their work. The committee is composed of members of the Federal 
Assembly, scientific workers, and experts. 


Eight-Year Schools As a step towards the 
pulsory eight-year education in the People’s Republic of Croatia, six-year 
schools were opened, representing an intermediate stage between four-year 
and eight-year education. A large number of new eight-year schools were 
opened; out of a total of 452,775 children enrolled, no less than 258,228 
children were attending eight-year schools ; 177,847 and 16,700 children 
were attending six-year and four-year schools respectively, 


universalization of com- 


Adult Education There is an increasing need for opportunities 
for young and adult town and country workers to continue their studies. 
Courses are established for this purpose, and also schools of longer duration. 
In the year under review the number of workers’ vocational schools 
increased from 70 to 168 ; their enrolments are made up mainly of young 
agricultural workers of 15 to 18 years of age. Particularly satisfactory 
results were given by the well attended, two-year complementary schools 
for workers of 15 to 20 years of age in the People’s Republic of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. In addition to the agricultural schools, general-education 
Schools and schools of rural economy were opened in the People’s Republic 
of Slovenia. 

The increasingly į r ñ 
fete gta ue Important part played by 
general and vocat 
of popular univer 


the workers in the manage- 
ial economy raises the problem of the standard of their 
ional education. With this problem in mind, a series 
sities were organized in the year under review, offering 
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seminars, courses, lectures, etc., on economics, technical questions, natural 
science, history, etc. i 


Educational Reform In order that the question of educational reform 
may be approached in the broadest possible way, it became necessary 
to send a number of experts abroad to study educational methods and 
organization in various types of schools abroad. The project met with 
the complete sympathy and understanding of Unesco, with whose assist- 
ance a plan was elaborated specifying the countries to which the experts 
should go. The educational authorities of the various countries concerned 
helped to draw up detailed programmes of study. f d 

Six groups have so far been sent abroad, with a total of 31 educational 
workers. The next three groups, totalling 14 members, will leave at the 
beginning of October, 1955 ; it is expected that a further group of 24 
members will be ready to leave by May, 1956. The countries included 
in the scheme are the United Kingdom, the United States, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, and the German 
Federal Republic. 


Institutes of Education A federal institute of educational research was 
founded in Belgrade at the beginning of 1955. Its tasks are to study the 
range and methods of work in schools of all kinds, their material basis, 
and the adult education system, and to make proposals for the solving 
of educational problems. The new institute works in close collaboration 
with all institutions, schools and units concerned, and enlists their assist- 
ance in working out specific problems. 

Similar institutes were founded in the People’s Republics of Croatia 
Serbia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Slovenia. They work in close 
collaboration with the new federal institute. 


Handicapped Children Certain improvements were made in the year 
under report in the education and training of handicapped children. 
Experimental departments for children with defective sight were opened in 
some eight-year schools in the People’s Republic of Serbia. Departments 
using special apparatus were opened for partially deaf children at the 
school for deaf-and-dumb children at Zemun. Through the attachment 
to it of Kopar, the People’s Republic of Slovenia acquired an institute for 
deaf-and-dumb children. 


SYLLABUSES, METHODS 


Teaching Aids During the period under report a special effort 
was made to eliminate verbalism by the use of modern teaching aids 
enabling pupils to engage actively in their work. In almost all schools in- 
ereases were made in the funds for the provision of specially equipped 
laboratories and workshops, and sound apparatus (wireless, gramophones, 
magnetophones, etc.). 

Radio Skoplje and Radio Novi Sad were added to the list of stations 
(Belgrade, Zagreb, Llubljana and Sarajevo) giving programmes for schools ; 
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in the People's Republic of Croatia, no less than 800 schools were taking 
part in such programmes. 

Teachers were also making increasing use of films, of which there 
is a steadily increasing number at their disposal, covering social studies, 
science, art, and languages. A distributing centre for educational films 
was established in the People's Republic of Macedonia. 

A considerable number of gramophone records of selected works of 
classical music were made for use in music academies and teacher training 
schools, and gramophone records for teaching Serbian language and 
literature were being prepared. 

As from 1955, schools will have at their disposal gramophone courses 

in phonetics in French and English, published by the phonetics institute 
of Zagreb University. 

The institute for experimental phonetics, correction of speech defects, 
and the study of foreign language teaching, which comes under the 
Executive Council of the People's Republic of Serbia, deemed it necessary 
to extend the scope of its work to include a direct study of foreign language 
teaching in schools, and, with the approval and assistance of the people's 
committee of Belgrade, founded a laboratory in one of the ten-year schools 
of that city. The new laboratory will serve to study the practical teaching of 
French, English, Russian and German in the upper classes of the school. 


TEACHING STAFF 
Training Steps were taken during the year under review 
jon and teaching methods of teacher training 
schools. In the People's Republic of Serbia, the teacher training course 
was increased from four years to five, and the necessary new regulations 
on the teacher's diploma examination were issued. 
Increasing attention was being given to improving teacher training. 
In addition to the teacher training centre established in Zagreb in the 
previous year, four new such centres were founded in the People’s Republic 
of Croatia, Preparations were being made to open special institutes to 
raise the standard of teachers’ work. An institute for training educational 
workers was established in the People’s Republic of Slovenia. 


Conditions of Service Changes were made in teachers’ conditions of 
service during the period under report. All the republics issued regulations 
fixing the remuneration for part-time and other work in educational 
establishments, including lessons in excess of the required weekly maxima 
of lessons. These maxima, moreover, were reduced from 24 and 22, 
eae and 18. Remuneration for single lessons was increased from 
ae oe ae dinars in eight-year schools and the lower classes 
Ob E schools, and to 180-200 dinars in the upper classes of ten-year, 
ational, and teacher-training schools. 


ch ps were also issued increasing allowances for seniority in 
schools, to es Ga ten-year, vocational, and teacher-training 
number of classes dinars per month according to type of school and 


es, and fr i : 
for headmasters of ce od pe sie ria betta 


$% 
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Teachers” Conferences The teachers in the special schools and institutes ~ 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia held a conference on 
20th January, 1955, at Subotica. Their discussions centred round the 
teaching of deaf-and-dumb, blind, mentally backward, neglected, and 
invalid children, and children with defective speech and eyesight. A 
report was given on the general position of schools and institutes for 
handicapped children in Yugoslavia, and on the results achieved in the 
corresponding fields of social protection, vocational education, etc. On 
the basis of this report and the general discussions, the conference passed 
resolutions concerning the further modernization and improvement of 
special schools and institutes, and in particular, the question of improving 
the training of the teachers. 

The conference also discussed the teachers’ conditions of service, 
including hours and number of children per class, and showed its approba- 
tion of the decision of the Councils for Education and Culture of the 
various republics to provide special salary allowances for such teachers. 

Another conference taking place in the year under review was the 
2nd conference of the Yugoslav vocational teachers’ associat 
28th-29th April, 1955. The conference heard a report on the a Ms, WAY, 
work during the three years that had elapsed si e Association 
It discussed the question of educational reform Pi the lst Conferen 4 
down the following guiding lines for the a ae «2 V18), and are 
(a) vocational schools should offer training courses completo in tne schools + 
(b) continuity in training should be ensured from the ar ake 
up to university level; (c) the minimum requirement for entrance to all 
vocational schools should be completion of eight-year compulsory education. 

In May, 1955, a conference of the Yugoslav primary teachers’ associa- 
tion and a conference of the Yugoslav secondary teachers’ association 

+ were held. A progress report and a report of the problems of the compulsory 
eight-year school were presented to the first of these two conferences, 
and a report on the problems of school reform and the position of the 
ten-year schools in the new educational system to the second. In view 
of the tasks confronting their respective associations, moreover, both 
conferences resolved to combine their associations in a Jugoslav teachers’ 
association, and in a joint session approved its statutes. 


ugoslavia 


+ 

LEADING OFFICIALS 

IN THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 
> 


AFGHANISTAN 
Royat Ministry or EDUCATION, KABUL 


Minister: Abdul Masip; Deputy Ministers: Ali Ahmad Popo. and 
Abdul Ahmad ATAYE ; Advisers to the Ministry of Education: Mohammad 
Anas, Abdul Hakim ZIYAEE ; Vice-Chancellor of Kabul University : Moham- 
mad ASGHAR ; President, Department of Translations and Publications : Mir 
Najmuddin Ansari ; President, Vocational Education : Mohammad HAIDAR ; 
President, Secondary Education : Mohammad AKRAM ; President, Primary 
Education : Mohammad Asef MAEL; President, Department of Inspections : 
e omaa Aziz; Director-General (Acting), Department of Teachers and 
“Personnel: Hamidulla E. SERADJ ; Director-General, Department of Sup- 
plies: Abdul LATEEF ; Director-General, Kabul Museum and Archacology : 
Ahmad Ali Konzap ; Director-General, Sports Department: Mohammad 
Mousin ; Director, Department of Unesco and Forcign Relations : Toryalay 
ETEMADI ; Director, Statistical Bureau: Abdul ALI. 

a 
yp 
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MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE, TIRANA 


Minister: Ramis Avia ; Deputy Minister: KAHREMAN YLLLI. 


AUSTRALIA 


New South Wales: Deputy Premier and Minister for Education : Robert 
James HEFFRON ; Director-General of Education : Harold Stanley WYNDHAM ; 


Victoria: Minister of Education : William Watt Leccarr : Director of Educa- AY 


tion: Alan Hollick Ramsay ; Queensland: Secretary for Public Instruction : 
George Henry Devries; Director-General of Education : Herbert George 
WATKIN ; South Australia: Minister of Education : Baden PATTINSON ; 
Director of Education: Evan MANDER Jones ; Western Australia: Minister 
for Education : William Heeney ; Director of Education: Thomas Logan 
ROBERTSON ; Tasmania: Premier and Minister for Education: Robert 
Coscrove ; Director of Education: Donald Hamilton TRIBOLET ; Common- 
wealth Office of Education: Prime Minister of Australia ; Robert Gordon 
ENZIES ; Director, Commonwealth Office of Education: William John 
EEDEN ; Deputy Director : Joseph James PRATT. 


AUSTRIA 


BUNDESMINISTERIUN FÚR UNTERRICHT, VIENNA 
Federal Minister of Education 


cinz PRUCKNER ; Gen l Dir igher Education : 
Adal may ER ; eral Directorate of Higher ucati 
Ditertor a ; General Directorate of Fine Arts: Josef MusiL; General 

nternational Cultural Relations, Legal Questions, Youth and 


Vocational Bicone 3 pol Directorate of Primary, Secondary and 
Josef Lenz ; Secondary Pacina nl Pedagogical Department : 


on Department: Josef Srur ; Technical 
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Education Department: Franz CECH 3 Primary Education Department : 
Heinrich PETER ; Teaching Personnel Department : Ludwig WOHLGEMUTH ; 
Office for Religious Affairs: Josef RIEGER. e 


BELGIUM 
ER 
MINISTÈRE DE L'INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE, BRUSSELS 
o 


Minister: Leo CoLLARD ; General Secretary ff.: Lucien CHRISTOPHE ; 
Director-General, assistant to General Secretary : André MOLITOR ; Director- 
General of Higher Education, Science, and Secondary Education : Gaston 
Vande VEEGAETE ; Director-General of Teacher Training and Primary Educa- 
tion : Henri Swinnen ; Director-General of Technical Education : Jan Gravis ; 
Director-General of Fine Arts and Letters : Lucien CHRISTOPHE ; Director- 
General of Educational Services and Cultural Relations : François VANDEN- 
BORRE. 


BOLIVIA 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN Y BELLAS ARTES, La Paz 


Minister of Education and Fine Arts : Federico ALVAREZ PLATA ; Under- 
Secretary of State for Education: Federico JOFFRÉ S. ; Director-General 
of Primary Education : Arturo VALENCIA VALLE ; Director-General of Second- 
ary Education : Ciro MENDIZÁBAL APARICIO ; Director-General of Vocational 
Education: Humberto QuezaDA A. ; General Secretary of the Ministry : 
Miss Alicia López Rivas. 

BULGARIA 
Ministry Or EDUCATION, SOFIA 


Minister: Demir Yanev; Deputy Ministers: Marin GuEcHKoy, Mrs, 
Maria Kozvska. . 


BYELORUSSIA 
MINISTERSTVO PROSVECHTCHENIIA BIELOROUSSKOj SSR, Minsk 


Minister: I. M. ILroucHine; Deputy Ministers: F. N. Kazakov, S.A. 
Oumnreixo ; Chief of the Primary and Secondary Directorates: M. P. Doro- 
FEIENKO ; Chief of the Educational Establishments Section : V, A, Joutcu- 
KIEVITCH. 


CAMBODIA 
MINISTRY OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, PHNOM-PENH 


Minister: Sam SarY ; Secretary of State for National Education : Huor 
SAMBATH ; Director of Education: Cuea Uom; Director of Offices: Yen 
YISINN ; Principal Private Secretary: NET Kuon ; National Director of 
Fundamental Education: Men Cunum ; Chief Inspector of Primary Educa- 
tion: Curt Cunem ; Director-General of Sports and Youth: SARATH Hum. 


CANADA 


British Columbia: Minister of Education: R. G. WILLISTON ; Alberta : 
Minister of Education: A. O, AALBORG ; Saskatchewan : Minister of Educa- 
tion: W. S. Loy; Manitoba: Minister of Education: W, C. MILLER ; 
Ontario : Minister of Education : W. J. DUNLoP ; Quebec : Provincial Secretary : 
Omer CôTÉ ; Superintendent of Public Instruction : O. J. DÉSAULNIERS ; New 
Brunswick: Minister of Education: C; D. TAYLOR; Nova Scotia: Minister 
of Education : R. M. FIELDING ; Prince Edward Island : Minister of Education : 
Keir CLARK ; Newfoundland: Minister of Education; J. R. CHALKER. 
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CEYLON 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, COLOMBO 


Minister of Education: Mohottalage Dingiri Baba; Parliamentary 
Secretary : Hewananarachchige Ivan Tiddy DASANAIKE ; Permanent Secre- 
tary: Hettiarachchige JivaDASA ; Director of Education: Thomas David 
JAYASURIYA ; Director of Ceylon Technical College: Sri Luxman DE SILVA. 
Archaeological Cémmissioner : Senarat PARANAVITANA ; Director of National 
Museums: Paulus Edward Pieris DERANIYAGALA ; Government Archivist : 
Jan Hendrik Olivier PauLusz ; Acting Commissioner, Swabhasa Department : 
Mapatunage James PERERA ; Commissioner of Examinations : Lekamwasam 
Liyanage Kanakaratne GUNATUNGA ; Secretary, Educational Publications 
Board: Kahandawaarachchige Don ARIYADASA. 


CHILE 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN PÚBLICA, SANTIAGO 


Minister of Public Education: Tobías Barros Ortiz ; Under-Secretary : 
René DEL VILLAR LAZZERINI; Superintendent of Education: Enrique 
MarsmaLL Henríquez; Director-General of Primary Education: Luis 
Gómez CATALÁN ; Director-General of Secondary Education: Miguel Angel 


VEGA MoRALES ; Director-General of Agricultural, Commercial and Technical 
Education: Hernan Parpo FREIRE. 


CHINA (Republic of) 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, TAIPEI 


Minister of Education: Chi-yun CHANG : Tinister for Political 
Affairs : Tsuin-chen Ou; Deputy-Minister fox penty eee Affairs : Hsin 
Kao 3 Chief Secretary : Nai-fan Cuane ; Chief Adviser : Yin-sze Liu ; Director 
of Higher Education: Tang-yueh Sun ; Director of Primary and Secondary 
Education: Chien-pai Cutane; Director of Social Education: Hsin-chow 
Wane ; Director of International and Cultural Relations: Nai-wei CHANG 5 
Director of General Affairs : Tsen-yu Cuane ; Chief Accountant : Tsen-yon L1 ; 
Chief of Personnel: Tsé-ou Ts£an ; Chief of Educational Documentation : 
Kien-sen SZE. 


COLOMBIA 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN NACIONAL, BOGOTA 


Minister of National Education : Gabriel Verancurt MEJÍA ; Secretary- 
General : Fabio Vásquez Borero ; Director-General of Vocational Education : 
Horacio Beyarano Díaz; Director-General of Secondary Education: Henry 
SERRANO UrIBE; Directress-General of Girls’ Education: Sara NORIEGA ; 
Director-General of Teacher Training and Primary Education: Ernesto 
VILLAMIZAR Daza ; Director-General of Technical Education: Marco Aurelio 
BERNAL ; Director-General of Rural Education : Alejandro Rey Rey. 


COSTA RICA 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN PÚBLICA, SAN José 


Mini : $ 
ie Public Education : Uladislao Gámez Sorano ; Director of 
Department : Gs ando CHAVES ALFARO ; Chief of Research and Planning 


trative Services amie Cabezas Avpizar ; Chief of Personnel and Adminis- 
María Cuavernri Prc rardo Cuaves Soro ; Chief of Finance Department: José 
Edgar GONZÁLEZ Cam ba Chief of General Inspection and Secondary Education: 

Os ; Chief of General Inspection and Primary Education : 
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Gonzalo Soro Ropricurez; Chief of Cultural Extension and Cooperative 
Programmes Department: Eduardo Tresos DITTEL. 


CUBA 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN, HAVANA 


Minister of Education (absent): Mrs. Zoila MuLer Proenza'; Minister 
of Education (pro tem): Evelio Perón Martinez Moues ; Administrative 
Under-Secretary : Eduardo BORRELL Navarro; Technical Under-Secretary 
and Directress-General of Rural Education: Mrs. Blanca Rosa URQUIAGA 
Vento ; Director-General of Higher and Secondary Education: Antolin 
GONZÁLEZ DEL VALLE; Director-General responsible for the Inspection of 
School Buildings: Alfredo Lenón Lugue-Romero ; Director-General of the 
National Institute of Culture: Guillermo de ZénDEGUI; Director-General 
of the Budget: Rodolfo PELLON MoNTaLVo ; Director-General of Sports: 
Roberto FERNÁNDEZ MIRANDA, Directress-General of Physical Education : 
Mrs. María Luisa BONAFONTE ; Director-General of the Military Civic Institute : 
Gustavo Adolfo Bock JorGE ; General Superintendent of Secondary Education: 
Ernesto García Tupurí ; General Superintendent of Schools : José M. Orazo. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, PRAGUE 


Minister; Frantisek Kanupa; Deputy Minister responsible for General 
Education Schools : Bohumil Mucsa ; Deputy Minister responsible for Voca- 
tional Schools: Zdeněk Prrko; Deputy Minister responsible for Higher 
Schools : Josef TRNKA ; Deputy Minister responsible for Planning and Building : 
Miroslav Hucxo ; Deputy Minister responsible for Financial and Economic 
Affairs: Vladimir VÁCLAVÍK. 

DENMARK 


UNDERVISNINGSMINISTERIET, COPENHAGEN 


Minister of Education: Julius BOMHOLT ; Under-Secretaries of State: 
Albert MICHELSEN and Agnete VØHTZ ; Director-General of Primary Educa- 
tion: Alfred ANDREASSEN ; Director-General of Secondary Education: Hans 
I. Hansen ; Director-General of Higher Education : A. C. HOJBERG CHRIS- 
TENSEN ; Inspectors of Vocational Education (Ministry of Trade): Osvald 


Larsen and F. V. HAUGSTED. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN Y BELLAS ARTES, CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


Secretary of State for Education and Fine Arts: Joaquín BALAGUER ; 
Under-Secretaries of State : Armando Oscar PACHECO and Luis Ruiz TRUJILLO ; 
Director-General of Primary, Intermediate and Secondary Education : 
S, Cotompino HENRÍQUEZ ; Director of the Technical Service: Malaquías 
Gi, ARANTEGUI; Rector of the University : Pedro Troncoso SÁNCHEZ. 


ECUADOR 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN PÚBLICA, QuITO 


Minister of Public Education : José Pons V. ; Director-General of Educa- 
tion: Arturo FREIRE ; Director of Primary Education: Hector Lara ZAM- 
BRANO ; Director of Secondary Education: Alfonso Arroyo; Director of 
Vocational Education: Juan Haro. 


weil 
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EGYPT 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, CAIRO 


Minister: Kamal El Din Hussein; Under-Secretary of State: Sayyed 
Mohammed Yousser; Deputy Under-Secretaries of State: Ahmed Naguib 
Hasum, Mohammed Taha El Nimr, Hamed Nasien, Hassan Mohammed 
Gonar, Aly SHOEB ; Technical Adviser: Abd El Aziz El Koussy ; Director- 
General of Cultural Relations : Hussein Mones. 


ETHIOPIA 
| MINISTRY or EDUCATION AND FINE Arts, ÁDDIS ABABA 


Acting Vice-Minister : H. E. Akalework HaBTEwOLD ; Directors-General : 
Belletteu GABRE-Tzapik, Kebbede MIKAEL; Secretary-General: Mossissa 
RABA. 


FINLAND 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, HELSINKI 


Minister : Kerttu SaaLasTI ; General Secretary : Arvo Ilmari SALMINEN ; 
Director of Primary Education: Yrjö Ilmari SaLosaart; Director of Secon- 
dary Education: Alva Aulis Komonen ; Director of Higher Education: 
Lauri Alarik Castren ; Director-General of Schools : Reino Henrik OITTINEN ; 
Deputy Director of the Primary Education Bureau : Aaprami Alfred SALMELA ; 
Deputy Director of the Secondary Education Bureau : Niilo Vihtori KALLIO ; 
Deputy Director of the Swedish Schools Bureau: Gösta Edvin CAVONIUS ; 


Director of Vocational Education (Ministry of Commerce): Aarno Maurits 
Noni. 


FRANCE 
MINISTÈRE DE L'EDUCATION NATIONALE, PARIS 


Minister: Jean BERTHOIN ; Director-General of Primary Education : 
Aristide Bestas ; Director-General of Secondary Education: Charles 
BrunoLD ; Director-General of Higher Education : Gaston BERGER ; Director- 
General of Technical Education : Albert Bursson ; Director-General of Youth 
and Sports: Gaston Roux; Director-General of Arts and Letters : Jacques 
JAUJARD ; Director of the University Service for Foreign Relations : Lucien 
Paye ; Director of the National Centre for Scientific Research: Gaston 
Durouy ; Director of Architecture: René Percuer ; Director of the French 
Libraries : Julien Carn ; Director of the French Archives : Charles BRAIBANT ; 
Director of the French Museums: Georges SaLLes ; Director of the National 
Centre for Educational Documentation: Louis Cros; Director of General 
Administration : René Hupexey ; Director of School and University Health 
Services: Dr. Dovapy. 


GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Baden-Wiirtlemberg: Minister of Religion: Wilhelm SimprENDORFER ; 
Bayern: Minister of State: August Rucker; Berlin: Senator: Joachim 
Tipurtius ; Bremen: Senator: Willi Deunkamp ; Hamburg: Senator: Hans 
iene 5 Hessen : Minister of Religion: Arno HeEnnic ; Niedersachsen : 
Wemer Dae salar TANTZEN ; Nordrhein- Westfalen : Minister of Religion : 
Schleswig- Holstein Rheinland-Plajz: Minister of Religion: Albert Finck ; 

$ + Minister of Religion: Helmut LEMKE. 
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GREECE 
MINISTRY oF EDUCATION AND RELIGION, ATHENS 


Minister: Achilles YerokostoPoULOS ; General Secretary : Constantin 
-GEORGOULIS ; President of the Higher Council of Education : N. MicHaLo- 
-POULOS ; Director of Primary Education and of Physical Education : E. KAL- 

FARENTZOS ; Director of Secondary Education: L. KARASMANIS ; Director 
of Private and Vocational Education : C. Svoronos ; Director of School and 
Educational Publications : Ch. Mousrris ; Director of Teaching Equipment : 
G. Prraras ; Director of School Health Services : B. Lymsentis ; Director of 
Higher Education and Scientific Research: C. PAPAPANOS ; Director of 
Technical Services: G. PANzARis ; Director of Archeology : S. MARINATOS ; 
Director of Religions and Ecclesiastical Teaching : C. Bonis ; Director of the 
Higher Council of Education Bureaux : A. Barkas ; Director of the Restoration 
of Historical Monuments: A. OrRLANDos ; Director of Arts, Theatres, ete. : 
G. Kournoutos ; Chief of the Popular Education Section: E. MALAFEKA ; 
Director of the Central Service of the Ministry: C. KYRIACOPOULOs. 
GUATEMALA 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACION PUBLICA, GUATEMALA 


Minister of Public Education: Enrique QuiNonez ; Under-Secretary : 
Heriberto Ponce SIERRA ; Director-General of School Education : C. Humberto 
ESCOBAR ; Chief of the Post-Primary Education Section : Alfredo CARRILLO 
RAMIREZ ; Chief of the Pre-School and Urban Primary Sections: Salvador 
Espinoza ; Chief of the Technical Education Section : Francisco GULARTE ; 
Chief of the Rural Education Section : J. Luciano Taunay ; General Director 
of Social Activities in Rural Schools: Hector Antonio Guerra ; President 
of the National Education Technical Council : Manuel CHAVARRIA FLORES ; 
Chief of Relations with International Bodies: Ruben VILLAGRAN PAUL. 


HAITI 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, PORT-AU-PRINCE 


Director-General of National Education : Georges Marc ; Deputy Director- 
General: Marceau Loutrs ; Assistant Director-General for Rural Education : 
Antoine Darus ; Assistant Director-General for Physical Education : Félix 
Baker ; Assistant Director-General for Vocational Education: Clovis CHARLOT > 
Assistant Director-General for Adult Education: Lélio FAuBLAS ; Assistant 
Director-General for Secondary Education: Camille LARGE > Assistant 
Director-General for Urban Primary Education: Bertho BERTHOUMIEUx, 


HONDURAS 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN PÚBLICA, TEGUCIGALPA 


Secretary of State for Public Education : Enrique ORTEZ PINEL ; Under- 
Secretary of State for Public Education : Juan Miguel Mejía ; Director- 
General of Primary Education: Alfredo R. Logo CALIX ; Director-General 
of Secondary Education: Rafael BARDALES Bueso ; Director-General of 
Higher and Vocational Education: Ernesto Arcurta. 


HUNGARY 


OKTATÁSÜGYI MINISZTÉRIUM, BUDAPEST 


Minister of Education: Tibor ErDey-Gruz; First Deputy Mini : 
Mrs. Magda Jósoru ; Deputy Ministers: László ORBÁN, le — ng 
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ICELAND 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, REYKJAVIK 


Minister of Education : Bjarni BENEDIKTSSON ; General Secretary: 
Birgir TuorLacius ; Director of Education: Helgi ELIASSON. 


o 


INDIA 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, NEW DELHI 


Minister-in-Charge: Maulana Abul Kalam Azap; Deputy Minister : 
K. L. SHRIMALI ; Parliamentary Secretary : M. M. Das; Secretary and Educa- 
tional Adviser: Humayun KABIR ; Additional Secretary: K. G. SAIYIDAIN ; 
Joint Educational Adviser and ex-officio Joint Secretary : Ashfaque Husain ; 
Special Officer (Technical Education): G. K. CHANDIRAMANI ; Deputy Secre- 
tary-cum Deputy Educational Adviser: L. R. SETHI; Deputy Secretaries : 
Mrs. E. B. Josui, G. F. LAKHANI ; Deputy Educational Advisers : R. K. BHAN, 
P. D, SHUKLA, L. S. CHANDERKANT, N. S. JUNANKAR, R. K. Kapur ; Honorary 


Adviser on Youth Welfare: G. D. Sonpur; Honorary Adviser on Games 
and Sports: S. M. HADI. 


INDONESIA 
MINISTRY oF EDUCATION, INSTRUCTION AND CULTURE, DJAKARTA 


Minister of Education, Instruction and Culture: Ir. R. M. SUWANDI 
Noroxusumo ; Secretary-General : M. Hurasorr ; General Director of Primary 
and Secondary Education : R. SOEGARDA POERBAKAWATJA ; General Director 
of Higher Education: W. Tooy; General Director of Cultural Activities : 
M. SOEDARSONO ; Head of the Bureau of International Relations and Unesco 
Affairs: R. SOEMITRO REKSODIPOETRO. 


IRAQ 
Ministry Or EDUCATION, BAGHDAD 


Minister of Education : H. E. Khalil Kenna ; Director-General of Educa- 
tion : Bedie’ Suanir ; Assistant to the Director-General for Technical Affairs : 
Abdul Aziz Bassam; Assistant to the Director-General for Educational 
Affairs; Abdul Rasoul Nasm; Director-General of Inspection: Abood 
ZALZALAH ; Assistant to the Director-General of Inspection: Jameel 
Raour. 


IRELAND 
AN ROINN OIDEACHAIS, DUBLIN 


Minister for Education : An Ginearál Risteárd Ó MAOLCHATHA ; Secretary : 
Labhrás Ó MuirtmE; Assistant Secretary for Post-Primary Education : 


Tarlach Ó RAIFEARTAIGH; Assistant Secretary for Primary Education: 
Eamonn Ó Currc. 


ISRAEL 


Ministry or EDUCATION AND CULTURE, JERUSALEM 


Minister: Zalman ARANNE 


Director-General : ee ya, Director-General : Moshe Avipor ; Deputy 


“Eliyah; D ; Assistant Director-General: J. L. BENOR, 
Caba Tp ZENELBOGEN, Abraham Bartana, Avner IsraELI; Head of 
torate: Yaak e: Abraham Arnon ; Assistant Head of Central Inspec- 


ry Ov Niv; M AE 
of Religious Schooling : iio ate oo O 
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ITALY 


MINISTERIO DELLA PUBBLICA IsTRUZIONE, ROME 


Minister: Paolo Rossr; Under-Secretaries of State: Giovanni Battista 
ScAGLIa, Maria JERVOLINO ; Director-General of Primary Education : Attilio 
FraJEsE ; Director-General of Classical and Scientific Education and Teacher 
Training: Emilio PristnzAno ; Director-General of Technical Education : 
Mario PANTALEO ; Director-General of Higher Education : Mario Dı Domizio ;. 
_ Director-General of Antiquities and Fine Arts: Guglielmo DE ANGELIS D'Ossar; 
_ Director-General of Academies and Libraries: Guido ARCAMONE ; Director- 
General of Cultural Exchanges: Aleardo Saccuetro ; Director-General of 
General Affairs and Personnel: Giovanni Piazza ; Central Committee for 
Popular Education: Nazareno PADELLARO. 


JAPAN 
MomBu-SHo, Tokyo 


- 

Minister of Education: Kenso Marsumura; Vice-Minister : Yoshio 
Tanaka ; Director of Elementary and Secondary Education Bureau : Shinichi 
Ocana ; Director of Higher Education and Science Bureau : Seisuke INADA ; 
Director of Social Education Bureau : Takasaburo Narro ; Director of Research 
Bureau: Shigeru Fuxapa; Director of Administrative Bureau: Yukio 
KoBaYasm1; Director of Secretariat, Cultural Properties Protection Com- 
mission: Kohei OKADA ; Secretary General, Japanese National Commission 
for Unesco: Yoshio Muro. 


JORDAN 
WAZARET AL-MA'ÁREF, AMMAN 


Minister of Education: Said ALarppin ; Under-Secretary: Mustafa 
DABBAGH ; Chief Inspector : Said Durran ; Principal, Men's Training College : 
Abdul Hamid Yasin ; Senior Inspectors: Omar Faro, Sheikh Ibrahim 
Qarran, Khalil SALEM. 


KOREA (Republic of) 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, SEOUL 


Minister of Education: Sun Keun Ler; Vice-Minister of Education: 
Ho Jik Kim ; Director of Higher Education Bureau : Yong Paek Aun ; Director 
of Technical Education Bureau : Chullchai Park ; Director of Common Educa- 
tion Bureau: Hung Chong Ler; Director of Cultural Bureau : Wan Whan 
Cho; Director of Textbook Bureau: Man Kyu Park; Chief Supervisor : 


Young Ki Kim. 
BY ig LAOS 
MINISTÈRE DE L’EDUCATION NATIONALE, VIENTIANE 


Minister: Thao Nhouy ABHAY ; Director-General of Primary Educa- 
tion: Tay KEOLOUANGKHOT; Director-General of Secondary and Higher 
Education : Marc MAUGER. 


LEBANON 
MINISTÈRE DE L'EDUCATION NATIONALE ET DES BEAUX-ARTS, BEIRUT 


l Minister: Georges AKL; Director-General: Négib SADAKA ; President 
of the Lebanese University : Fouad Boustany ; Director-General of Technical 
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Education: Mohamed Raap ; Principal Private Secretary ; Fouad RIDA E 
Chief of the Cultural Relations Service : Kamal Hasse ; Chief of the Inspection 
Service : Toufic SaBBaGH ; Chief of the Financial and Administrative Affairs 
Service: Khalil HiLmx. 


LIBERIA 
o 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, MONROVIA 


Secretary of Public Instruction: Ernest J. Yancy ; Under-Secretary : 
Mrs. Ellen Mills-ScarBROUGH ; Assistant Secretary : Nathaniel V. MAssQouor. 


LUXEMBURG 
MINISTÈRE DE L'EDUCATION NATIONALE, LUXEMBURG 


Minister: Pierre FRIEDEN ; Government Adviser on Vocational Educa- 
tion: Jean-Pierre Winter ; Government Adviser on Higher and Secondary 
Education and Cultural Relations with other Countries: Pierre WINTER ; 
Professor attached to the Ministry responsible for questions relative to primary 
education, arts and science : Edouard PROBST. 


MONACO 
MINISTÈRE D'ETAT 


Minister of State and President of the Education Committee : Henry 
Soum; Government Adviser for Home Affairs, responsible for National 
Education : Pierre BLANCHY. 


NEPAL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, KATHMANDU 


Secretary of the Department of Education: KAISER BAHADUR KHATRI 
CHETTRI ; Deputy Secretaries: Lok MAN SINGH, CHUDA NANDA VAIDYA; 
Assistant Secretaries : NETRA BAHADUR THAPA, AYODHAYA Prasan ; Director 
of Public Instruction : SARADA PRASAD UPADHAYAY. 


NETHERLANDS 
MINISTERIE VAN ONDERWIJS, KUNSTEN EN WETENSCHAPPEN, THE HAGUE 


Minister of Education, Arts and Science : J. M. L. Th. Cars ; Secretary 
of State : Miss A. DÉ Waat ; General Secretary : J. H. WESSELINGS ; Director- 
General of Arts and Cultural Relations : H. J. REININK ; Director-General 
of Education: J. G. M. BROEKMAN ; Inspector-General of Education : M. 
GooTE ; Director of Primary Education: J. DE BRUYN ; Director of Secondary 


Education: J. B. Drewes; Director-General of Higher Education: H. J. 
WOLTJER. 


NEW ZEALAND 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, WELLINGTON 


Minister of Education : 
Bergy ; Assistant Director o 
of Education (Administrative 


R. M. ALGIE ; Director of Education: C. E. 
, E i D. G. BALL; Assistant Director 
: U. G. S. Eris ; Chief Inspector of Primar 
Schools : A. E. CAMPBELL : Chief Inspector of Post-Pri ; A 
WIL ; Superintendent of p qa > ole 


E Education, Auckland: L. F; R 
for Higher Education : A. B. THOMPSON. A 
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NICARAGUA 


A A x 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN PÚBLICA, MANAGUA 


Minister of Public Education : Crisanto Sacasa Sacasa ; Deputy Minister : 
Mrs. Olga Núñez DE SaBaLLos; Secretary General: Gilberto BARRIOS 
Duarte ; General Inspector of Primary Education: Pedro J. QUINTANILLA ; 
General Inspector of Secondary Education and Teacher °Training : Nasere 
HazeD Lopez ; General Inspector-of Commercial Education : Alberto Garcia 
Moreno ; Director of the Technical Council: Mauricio PALLAIS Lacayo; 
Chief of the National Literacy Campaign: Abraham RocuHa TERCERO. 


NORWAY 


Der KONGELIGE KIRKE- OG UNDERVISNINGSDEPARTEMENT, OSLO 


Minister of Church and Education: Birger Marin BERGERSEN ; Under- 
Secretary of State : Helge SIVERTSEN ; Director-General of the School Depart- 
ment (Primary, Secondary and Vocational Education): Einar Theiste 
Boyesen ; Director-General of the Department of Arts and Sciences (Higher 
Education, Universities, Colleges, etc.) ; Olaf Martin Devrk. 


PANAMA 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN, PANAMA 


Minister of Education : Victor C. URRUTIA ; Secretary-General : Fernando — 
Díaz G.; Director of the Technical Department: Ovidio A. de LEÓN S.; 
Director of Primary Education : Arturo DELVALLE N. ; Director of Secondary 
Education : Luis Oscar MIRANDA. , i 


PARAGUAY 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN, ASUNCION 


y 2 

Minister of Education and Religion: Raúl Peña; Secretary General : 
Trífilo A. Salinas; Director of Primary Education and Teacher Training : 
Porfirio CHAMorRo; Director of Secondary and Vocational Education : 
Mariano M. Morinico ; Director of Higher Education and Cultural Diffusion: 
Jorge Báez. Director of the Building Department: Carmelo La TERRA ; 
Director of the Educational Statistics Department: Dimitriy Persranow ; 
Director of the Administrative Department: Víctor CENTURION. — 


Ss PERSIA 
VEZARATE FARHINGUE, TEHERAN 


Minister of National Education: Mahmoud MEHRAN ; Deputy Minister : 
Mohammad Yazpanrar; Director-General: Ahmad MEHRAN ; Director of 
Higher Education and Cultural Relations : Djalal Kassai ; Director of Primary 
Education: Esmail Morrazavi Boraz; Director of Secondary Education ; ' 
Ali Asghar EMAMIAHARI ; Director of Provincial Education : Reza MAAREFAT : 
Director of Vocational Education: Mohammad Taghi SADJADIAN ; Director 
of Rural Education: Mostafa AFGHAM HAKIMI. 


‘ PERU 


> MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN PÚBLICA, LIMA 


Minister of Public Education: Carlos Robrícuez Pastor; Secretary 
General; Eduardo F. INDACOECHEA ; Director of Primary Education: César 
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Bravo Rarro; Director of Secondary and Higher Education: Benjamin 
ABARCA FarrÁN; Director of Technical Education: Carlos R. Texeira. 


* PHILIPPINES 
i „ DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MANILA 


Secretary of Education : Gregorio HERNÁNDEZ, Jr. ; Under-Secretary of 
Education: Martín AcuiLar, Jr.,: Director of Public Schools: Venancio 
TRINIDAD ; Director of Private Schools : Daniel SaLceDo ; Director of Public 
Libraries : Luís MontILLA ; Director of National Museum : Eduardo QUISUM- 
BING; Director of the National Language Institute: José V. PANGANIBAN. 


POLAND 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, WARSAW 


Minister : Witold Jarosinski ; Under-Secretaries of State: Jerzy MicHa- 
Lowsk1 and Zofia DEMBINSKA ; Director-General: Franciszek BIELECKI ; 
Director-General : Wojciech POKORA. 


PORTUGAL 


MINISTÉRIO DA EDUCAÇÃO NACIONAL, LISBON 


Minister of National Education: Francisco de Paula LErre PINTO ; 
Under-Secretary of State: Baltazar REBELLO DE Sousa; President of the 
Higher Educational Council : Mário de FIGUEIREDO ; President of the Graduate 
Institute : Gustavo CorpErro Ramos ; Director-General of Secondary Educa- 
tion : Francisco FERNANDES PRIETO ; Director-General of Higher Education : 
Joao Alexandre FERREIRA DE ALMEIDA; Director-General of Vocational 
Education: António Carlos PROENÇA DE FIGUEIREDO ; Director-General of 
Sports, Physical Education and School Health Service : Jodo do SACRAMENTO 
Monteiro ; Principal Private Secretary : José Gomes Branco. 


” SALVADOR 
MINISTERIO DE CULTURA, SAN SALVADOR 


Minister of Culture : Reynaldo Gauinpo Pout ; Under-Secretary : 
Roberto MAsFERRER ; Director-General of Primary Education and Teacher 
Training: José Manuel Vera ; Director-General of Secondary Education : 
Francisco Morán ; Rector of the University : Romeo Fortin MAGAÑA. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, JEDDAH 


a TE R. H. Prince Fahd Ibn ABDUL-AzIz ; Deputy Minister : 
AL-MANKOUR ; Direct 3 Director-General of Education: Nasser 
x dministrative or of the Minister’s Office: Ibrahim ANGARI ; General 


Abdul-Wahab Agspu. 
\ L-WASSA ; 
Education ; Abdulla ona 


ohssan Baroom ; Da wg Director of Technical Inspection Division : 
Saleh Kozamy ; Oise e Administrative Inspection Division : Sheikh 
ARY. A 


e a 


Sia Y e. 
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SPAIN T + W ` $ 


bel » `- 
7 MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN NACIONAL, MADRID > "e 
Minister of National Education: Joaquín Ruíz-GiménEz ; Under- — ii 


Secretary : Segismundo Royo VILLANOVA; Director-General of University 


: Carlos María RODRÍGUEZ DE VALCÁRCEL ; Director-General of 
= Primary Education: Eduardo Canto RancaÑo; Director-General of Fine 

Arts: Antonio GALLEGO Burin ; Director-General of Archives and Libraries : 
> rancisco SINTES OBRADOR; Technical General Secretary: Manuel FRAGA 
IRIBARNE; Commissioner for Cultural Extension : Manuel JIMÉNEZ QUÍLEZ ; 
Commissioner for School Welfare and Social Assistance : Angel Antonio 
Laco CARBALLO. 


- 
A SWEDEN 
_ KUNGL. ECKLESIASTIKDEPARTEMENTET, STOCKHOLM 

ya Minister of Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs: Ivar Persson ; Under- 

_ Secretary of State: Ragnar EDENMAN ; Director-General and Chief of the 
Royal Board of Education: Nils Gustav Rostn; Chancellor of the Uni- 
versities : Arthur Thomson ; Chief of the Royal Board of Vocational Training : 

Ryno LUNDQUIST. d 
SWITZERLAND “eo. 
Heaps or CANTONAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS Mos 


=, Zürich: Ernst VATERLAUS; Bern: Virgile Morne ; Luzern : Hans — 
Roccer; Uri: Thomas HerGER; Schwyz: Vital ScuwANDER; Obwalden: - 
J. Hess; Nidwalden: Josef ODERMATT ; Glarus: Fritz Sruck1; Zug: Emil 
= STEMMER; Fribourg: José Pyruon ; Solothurn: Urs Dierscu1; Basel-Stadt : 
Peter ZSCHOKKE ; Basel-Land: Otto Kopp; Schaffhausen: Theo WANNER ; 
Appenzell A. Rh.: Werner Hout; Appenzell I. Rh.: Albert BROGER ; St. 
Gallen: A. ROEMER ; Graubünden: Arno TuEeus; Aargau: Ernst SCHWARZ ; 
Thurgau: E. Rerper ; Ticino: Brenno GALLI ; Vaud: Pierre Oaury ; Valais : 
Marcel Gross; Neuchâtel : Gaston CLorru; Genève : Alfred BorEL; Secretary of 
the Conference of Heads of Public Education Departments: Antoine BOREL. 


SYRIA 


WazAret AL-MA'AREF, DAMASCUS 


Minister of Education: Mamoun KuzBary ; Secretary General: Ahmad 
Frayen; President of the Education Commission: Adel EL-Awa; Chief 
“Inspector: Hachem Fassim; Director of Secondary Education: Omar CHa- 
KAcHIRo ; Director of Primary Education: Badreddine Kassem; Director — 
of Technical Education : Anoir Nrazr ; Director of Rural Education: Ahmed 
Kassem; Director of Private Education: Kadri EL-OMAR; Director of 
Physical Education: Anoir TELLO ; Director of School Health Services : 
Jawdat Imam; Director of the Examinations Service: Mouta JAAFARI; 
Director of the School Building Service: Zacharia Hassas ; Director of 
= Cultural Relations and Scholarships: Alaeddine Kuant. 


THAILAND 


“ » MINISTRY Or EDUCATION, BANGKOK 


Minister : Mangkorn PHromYoTH1 ; Deputy Minister : Cherd VupHakas ; 
Under-Secretary of State: M. L. Pin MaLakuL; Deputy Under-Secretary of 
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State: Nagá Devanastin: Acting Rector of the University of Thammasat : 
Phya LabpLI THAMPRAKAN; Rector of Chulalongkorn University: Muni 
MAHASANTANA VEJYANT RANGSRISHT ; Director-General of Secondary Educa- 
tion Department: Luang SvAsTISARN SASTRABUDDHI; Director-General of 
Vocational Education Department: Luang PramoDYA CHARYAVIBHAJ ; 
Director-General of Elementary and Adult Education Department: Abhai 
CHANDAVIMOL ; Director-General of Educational Techniques Department : 
Kee KIRATIVIDHAYOLARN ; Acting Director-General of Teacher Training 
Department : M. L. Pin MaLaKuL; Director-General of Physical Education 
Department : Phachirn NIMIBUTR. 


TURKEY 
Ministry oF NATIONAL EDUCATION, ANKARA 


Minister: Celâl Yarpımcı ; Under-Secretary of State: Osman Faruk 
VeRIMER ; Director of the Higher Education Council: Kadri YöRÜKOCLU ; 
President of the Inspection Council: Osman Horasanu1; Director-General 
of Higher Education : Osman Faruk VERIMER ; Director-General of Secondary 
Education: Tarik Asai; Acting Director-General of Primary Education : 
Halit Berk ; Director-General of Vocational Education: Ferit SANER; 
Director-General of Fine Art: Cevat Memduh ALTAR ; Director-General of 
the State Theatre; Muhsin Errucru.; Director-General of Sports: Faik 
Bina. 


UKRAINE 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, KIEV 


Minister : Grigory PinTcHouk ; Director-General of Primary and Secon- 
dary Education : Philippe Doupnix : Director-General of Higher Education : 
Alexey Roussko. 


UNION OF BURMA 
MINISTRY Or EDUCATION, RANGOON 


Minister : U Than Aune ; Government Secretary : U Ba Kyaw ; Director 
of Education: U Ba Bwa ; Director of Teacher Training: U Ba; Rector of 
the University of Rangoon : Dr. Htin Aung ; Director of Technical Education : 
C. Ping LEE. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ARTS AND SCIENCE, PRETORIA 


Minister: Johannes Hendrikus VILJOEN; Secretary for Education, 
ig and Science : Hendrik Stephanus vAN DER WALT; Under-Secretary 
or Education, Arts and Science: Jacobus Johannes Petrus Op’r Hor. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
MINISTERSTVO PROSVECHTCHENHA R.S.F.S.R., Moscow 


a ES qcucation of the R.S.F.S.R. and President of the R.S.F.S.R. 
First Deputy Mi ucational Sciences: Professor Ivan Andreevitch KAIROV 3 
i y Minister of the R.S.F.S.R. and Chief of the Administration of 


Primary and Se 
Loudmila Viktorovna Do Presentative Supreme Soyle! Bat 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
ENGLAND AND WALES: MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, LONDON 


Minister : Sir David EccLes ; Parliamentary Secretary: D. F. VosPER ; 
Permanent Secretary : Sir Gilbert FLEMMING ; Permanent Secretary of Welsh 
Department: Sir Ben Bowen THOMAS. e 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION FOR NORTHERN IRELAND, BELFAST 


Minister: H. C. MipcLEY; Permanent Secretary: R. S. BROWNELL; 
Assistant Secretaries: J. A. GLEN, G. R. B. McConne tt, J. M. Benn ; Senior 
“Chief Inspector: A. C. WILLIAMS. 


SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, EDINBURGH 


Secretary : Sir William S. Murrie; Deputy Secretary: T. GRAINGER 
STEWART ; Under Secretary and Establishment Officer: W. F. ARBUCKLE ; 
Assistant Secretaries: A. G. RopGcer, H. H. DonNELLY, W. A. WILLIAMS, 

- A. Davipson, R. A. DinG-WALL-SMITH; H. M. Senior Chief Inspector of 
Schools; J. S. BRUNTON ; H. M. Chief Inspectors of Schools: J. S. W. BOYLE, 
J. W. M. Gunn, R. Macpona.p, Miss E. I. YounG, J. G. STRACHAN, D. 
Dickson. 


? 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare: Marion B. FoLsom; 
Under Secretary : Herold C. Hunt ; Assistant Secretaries : Roswell B. PERKINS, 
Bradshaw MINTENER ; U.S. Office of Education: Commissioner of Education : 
Samuel M. BrowNELL; Deputy Commissioner of Education and Acting 
Assistant Commissioner for Educational Research: J. Ralph Rack ery ; 
Assistant to the Commissioner : Homer D. BABBIDGE, Jr. ; Executive Officer : 
Donald W. McKone; Assistant Commissioner for Educational Services and 
Director, Division of State and Local School Systems: Wayne O. REED; 
Assistant Commissioner for Fiscal Administration of Grants and Director, 
Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas: Rall I. GRIGSBY ; 
Assistant Commissioner and Director, Division of Higher Education: Lloyd 
E. Braucu ; Assistant Commissioner and Director, Division of International ` 
Education: Oliver J. CaLDwELL; Assistant Commissioner and Director, 
Division of Vocational Education: James H. PEARSON. 


URUGUAY 


“MINISTERIO DE INSTRUCCIÓN PÚBLICA Y PREVISIÓN SOCIAL, MONTEVIDEO 


Minister of Education and Social Welfare: Renán RoDrícuEz ; Secretary 
of State: Rémolo Borro ; Director-General of the State Secretariat: Juan 
Pedro CorraDI; Rector of the Republic University : Leopoldo C. Acorro ; 
Director-General of Primary Education and Teacher Training: Oscar Secco 
ELLAURI ; Director-General of Secondary Education: Clemente RUGGIA ; 
Director-General of the Labour University: Agustín Mager. 


VENEZUELA 
MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN, CARACAS 


Minister of Education: J. L. ARISMENDI ; Departmental Staff Director : 
F. Lopez HERRERA ; Director of Administration: R. J. Pacueco ; Director 
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of Secondary, Higher, and Special Education : René ANGELI SiLva ; Director 
of Primary Education and Teacher Training: J. J. Pacmeco; Director of 
Culture and Fine Arts: Manuel Felipe Ruceves ; Technical Director : Victor 


M. Orozco ; Director of Physical Education: Armando ALVAREZ DE Luco ; 
Legal Adviser: Alberto ARRIA SALAS. 


VIETNAM 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL EDUCATION AND YOUTH, SAIGON 


Secretary of State: Nguyen-Duong-Don ; Director of Secretary’s Office : 
Thai-Manh-Tien ; Secretary General: Nguyen-Ba-Cuone ; Director-General 
of Education : Bui-Phuong-Cur ; Director of Cultural Affairs : Vo-Van-Lua ; 
Director of Secondary Education: Hoand-Co-Ncur; Director of Primary 
and Popular Education : Nguyen-Van-Tho ; Director of Technical Education 


and Fine Arts: Tran-Van-Bacu ; Director-General of Sports and Youth: 
Huynh-Van-NHu. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Education Committee of the Federal Executive Council of the FPR of Yugo- 
slavia, Belgrade: President : Rodoljub CoLakovif. Council for Education and 
Culture of the Republic of Serbia, Belgrade: President: Jelena Popovič. 
Council for Education, Science and Culture of the Republic of Croatia, Zagreb: 
President : Mika SpILJak. Council for Education and Culture of the Republic 
of Slovenia, Ljubljana: President: Dolfe VoGELNiK. Council for Education, 
Science and Culture of the Republic of Bosnia and Hercegovina, Sarajevo: 
President : Ethem Camo. Council for Education and Culture of the Republic 
of Macedonia, Skoplje: President: Dimče Levkov. Council for Education 
and Culture of the Republic of Montenegro, Cetinje : President, Vuko Rapovié. 


I, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 


FROM DATA SUPPLIED BY THE STATISTICAL Division Or Unesco 


Public expenditure 


Central government 


on education budget for education 
Country Year Curreney Per inhabitant As per 
Total Amount | cent of 
(millions) | lo national | In U.S. | (millions) total 
currency Dollars budget 
Afghanistan 1954 | Afghanis 91 7.6 0.45 ser Be 
Argentina 1954 | Pesos **1 230 67.0 13.4 1230 9:7 
Australia 1953 | Pounds 88 10.0 45 167 144.4 
in 1954 | Schillings 2903 | 417.0 16.0 1 468 7.5 
gium 1953 | Francs **7 973 | 908.3 18.2 7973 7.9 
io 1953 | Bolivianos 1142 368.0 1.9 258 41: 
i 1952 | Cruzeiros 6 556 120.4 6.5 1 408 4.9 
Cambodia 1953 | Piastres 203 53.0 2.6 2166 | 2165.7 
1951 | Dollars **438 31.0 30.5 438 15.6 
1953 | Rupees 157 19.3 4.0 3141 315.0 
i 1954 | Pesos **8 415 | 1305.3 11.9 8415 13.8 
Colombia 1954 | Pesos 156 12.6 6.5 69 6.9 
osta Rica 1954 | Colones 81 88.5 15.8 p 
ominican Republic 1955 | Pesos 10 *5.0 *5.0 PaF, a 
Ecuador 1952 | Sucres 124 37.0 2.5 105 19.9 
| Egypt 1954 | Pounds #29 13| 3.2 29| 127 
| Finland 1954 | Markkaa 21862 | 5217.7 22.7 115 757 1 8.8 
| German Federal Rep. - 1952 | D. Marks 3 429 67.7 16.1 51551 5 6,8 
| Guatemala 1954 | Quetzales **11 3.1 3.1 11 15.7 
Haiti 1954 | Gourdes **16 5.0 1.0 16 10.5 
Honduras 1955 | Lempiras bias) 3.1 1.6 5 10.4 
Iceland 1953 | Kronur 73 | 485.9 29.8 73 19. 
1953 | Rupees 921 2.5 0.5 6 807 6 5.4 
1953 | Dinars 6 1.3 3.7 6 12.5 
1954 | Pounds 14 49 13.7 11 8.0 
1953 | Pounds 28 16.7 9.4 28 6.1 
1954 | Lire 267 698 | 5 616.0 9.0 ate ang 
1954 | Dinars aaj 0.6 1.8 1 14.0 
Korea, South 1953 | Hwan 3145 162.0 2:7 1122 
Laos 1954 | Piastres 99 73.0 3.5 ar, von 
| Lebanon 1953 | Pounds +14 10.0 4.6 14 12.0 
Liechtenstein 1953 | Sw. Franes 0.6 43.6 10.2 0.6 11.0 
| Luxemburg 1953 | Belg. Francs 236 776.0 15.5 236 6.1 
zi 1954 | Pesos 607 21.0 1.7 607 12.6 
Netherlands 1955 | Guilders **645 | *60.8 | *16.0 645 10.5 
= | Norway 1952 | Kroner 455 | 137.0 19.1 214 6.6 
| Pakistan ê 1954 | Rupees *169 2.1 0.4 169 4.9 
a. A Panama 1954 Balboas iii 10.7 10.7 9 21.0 
| Paraguay 1955 | Guaranies 146 95.0 4.5 7*93 | 7*18,2 
| Persia 1954 | Rials 2155 | 1040) 32 se xia 
Peru 1954 | Soles **333 36.1 1.9 333 12.0 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 


FROM DATA SUPPLIED BY THE STATISTICAL DIVISION or UNESCO 


| É Public expenditure Central government 

on education budget for education 

Suey. veer Currency Per inhabitant As per 

4 Total ——]| Amount: | cnt Di 

(millions) | la national | In U.S. | (millions) total | 

correney Dollars budget 
Philippines 1954 | Pesos **168 7.8 3.9 168 
Portugal $ 1954 | Escudos **622 71.6 2.5 622 
Salvador - 1954 | Colones 32 | 15.0 6.0 20 
pesa 1954 | Pesetas 3342 | 1162] 63 ee 
| Surinam 1954 | Guilders, N.W.1. 5| 227| 120 5 
aoea 1953 | Kronor 1346 | 187.7 | 36.2 887 
pee petiand 1954 | Francs 8452 | 898.7 | 8229 53 
[Syria 1954 | Pounds **37 10.1 | 4.6 37 
| Thailand 1954 | Bahts 813 41.0 2.5 2203 
| Turkey 1955 | Pounds 372| 160| 57 263 
a 1954 | Kyats 97 50| 11 97 
A Union of South Africa 1954 | Pounds `. **14 1.0 2.8 15 
| United Kingdom 1953 | Pounds 438 87| 243 | 29329 
>| United States 1951 | Dollars 8684| 563 | 563 | 1652 
| USSR. 1954 | Roubles 67100 | 321.0] 80.3 | 67100 
+ | Venezuela 1955 | Bolivars 163 | 291 8.7 *150 
ae 1953 | Piastres 29 | 110] 03 oss 
Yugoslavia 1954 | Dinars 1 #32 040 |*1855.6 | *6.1 [1 *32 040 


government returns to Unesco questionnaire ST/Q/17 and ST/Q/22 
+ ture on Education) and other data taken from national and international Omeia? publ eh 
A may be slight arenosa between \the figures given above and the figures supplied bytho Ministre i 
, official reports on e tio: S I v nternatli 
Ga AS n educational progress presented to the XVI 3 neh 


a) > 
Notes. * Estimated, F OS 
Ro > “c ; ó p - 
- expenditure, entral government expenditure only; it is not known to what extent this represents total publio 


4 ications, 


y 
Í +++ Data not available. : 
1 Expenditure by State governments only. 
21952. ; 
31955. 
41953. 
5 1951. f 
oe and State governments, Central government expenditure includes education and health. 
4 * 5 
8 1948, 


9 2 
a Includes expenditure on education and broadcasting, 
i paa government only. 

$ ederal, state and local expenditures for education and culture. 


FROM DATA SUPPLIED BY 


IL PRIMARY EDUCATION. NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS : 


THE STATISTICAL Division or Unesco * 


AMERICA, NORTH 


e 
Colombia 


School Estimated Teachers Pupils enrolled 
Country RA ea presa poa 
ning | (thousands) Total Females | % F. Total Females | % F. 
1951 | 20871 50844| 12342] 24.3 1 491 457 | **536 000 | **35,9 
1951 | 11104 0 aa 14700| 3200 j 
1952 | 215 000 32770 3448 | 316.2 465 309 48 825 
1952 | 51250 **1 265 sti 31878 7 967 
1952| 1150 1241 183| 14.7 39 103 5971 
on of South Africa 1951 | 12683 | ***49 600 71 601 966 7**804 000 7#450.3 
E 
” 
1951 | 14009 | 8**102 000 . | 8**2 691 237 e 
1954 915 5471 137 941 67 425 
1950 5 862 921148 10529 523 | 10267 590 
inican Republic 1954 | 2347 ee se 258627 | 128 389 
1955 | 53149 8219| 5589) 68.0 218 903 95 651 
1953 3227 4112 Er 186 258 psi 
1953 1564 4007 sisi 108 116178 55 596 
1952 | 27 283 1175 958 | 1149 202 | 1164.8 | 112925 933 sei 
1952 1128 122720 1284 165 aa 
1953 863 193 900 125 482 60 964 
1954 2122 6286 212730| 101999 
1953 | 159 643 |11**875 500 1426 200 000 
ERICA, SOUTH 
1949 | 16737 92554| 80348 | 86.8 2119940 | 1 021 344 
1952 3 089 ws 10234 000 
1954 | 57098 | **132941 do +s. | **4359 395 
1953 6 072 1514 151 |1510 260 | 1572.5 ed dle 
1953 | 12108 25992| 19884 | 76.5 1072532| 524 446 
1952 3 350 8898 wz as 346 071 
1953 1496 kg Er a 237 553 — 
1953 9 035 26688} 17437] 65.3 1022501) 406 851 
1953 2 625 128 337 Baie A 12272721 As 
1953 5 440 16944] 13550] 80.0 583 788 289 704 
1953 | 212 000 ysi des T 103 300 Si 
1951 110 16264 1685 | 1632.2 166 548 162 103 
1954 | 19242 1023 337 weie 101 096 000 e rae 
1952 | 24000 4734 wae ae 174 444 | **30 000 |**17,2 
1954 8 385 35525| 16975 | 47.8 1266 610 rece ae | 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


FROM DATA SUPPLIED BY THE STATISTICAL Division or Unesco * 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Sehool | Estimated Teachers Pupils enrolled 
Country o Jar total a 
oh (ues Total Females | % F. Total Females | % F. | 
ASIA (Continued) 
China ` 
Continental 1953 | 583 000 Aas . | **50 000000 oot 
Formosa 1954] 8617 24762 si eae 1133438| 504 144 
| India 1951 | 356 879 | +4564 730|1490000 | 1415.9| 19298621 | 5507 114 
Indonesia 1953 | 79900} 111748] ...| .. 6 624.159 a 
Traq 1958 | 54 948 9521| 3124] 32.8 280282| 69539 
Israel" 1952 | 1607 cf lo... | 20982 183 | 10108 551 
Japan 1954 | 88200] 331107|154760| 46.7| 11750925| 5 779 834 
‘| Jordan > 1952 | 1330 2647| 664] 25.1 146197| 37334 
Korea, South 1952 | 21906| 33705 || E 2.369906| 883 066 
Kuwait 1952 150 17564 | 17170 | 1730.1 1710738 | 173 550 
ma 1953 | 1260 eae pr a 1036 406| 108 172 
Lebanon 1951| 1286 5981| 2826] 47.2) 14183539] 1173 367 
Penal 1954} 8432| **1278|  **7| **05|  **26186| **1105 
| Pakistan 1954 | 80167 RN he erie 8969879] 787197 
Persia 1953 | 20253 | 1026965 | 198 649 | 1932.1 790230| 202 673 
Philippines - 1952 | 20646 | 83366] **57200|**68.6] 3583495} **1 104 700 
Qatar 1953 20 ss 420 
Saudi Arabia 1952 | 7000 1672 er ine 44910 dg 
Pris 1953 | 3545 9660} 3557 | 36.8 319438| 93 868 
Thailand 1951 | 18 837 79627] 16991 | 21.3] 2857411 | 1338415 
oe 1950 | 20935} 35709] 9155] 25.6] 1616626) 599711 
Pra 1954| 26000| 10889 498512 a 
EUROPE 
es 1952 | 151 250 172 712 
tata, 1952) 195 dl Mere ate 730 ¿ds 
Bei 1954) 6969! 1327250 |18314518 | 1953.8) 780835 | 388 221 | 
Cree i 1952 | 8780 el i 835 648 | **418 000 
zechoslovakia, 1954 5 : ... 
Denmark ‘ 12948) 367514 we |... | 1802 682 
ark (excl. Faeroe Is.) | 1952 4334 39 
Pa a > : 1159| 28716 | 941.2 wy ve 
eroe Islands 1950 
Finland 108 31 dla ol, xed 4250| 2080 
ance 53} “al i9612] 13907] 713 542556 | 259 237 
erman Federal Republic om rA = tre wes S 4658000 | 2 307 100 
Greece j : os | 49516) 136551] 58695] 393) so16746| 2470002 
H 953 7 821 20164 949 129 
Bary, 1954 | 9691 
Iceland 1680 sa sal | 1207000 a 
Tea ho 143 562| 154| 274 16218 7 949 
ae to | 2212] 1800| 8788| 676] 484364 | +242 180 |+*50.0 
52| 47218] 173338|125111| 722| 4477 299 | 2123 445| 47-4] 


Sehool 


Estimated 


Teachers 


From DATA SUPPLIED BY THE STATISTICAL Division or Unesco * 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Pupils enrolled 


| Northern Ireland 
| Scotland 
' Yugoslavia 
pis 
OCEANIA 
ye $ 
istralia 
ew Zealand 


Y Estimate for 1950. 
2 Estimate for 1951. 


5 Estimate for 1954. 
-white education. 


10 Public schools only. 


18 Estimate for 1953. 


u Jncluding evening schools. 
12 Including pre-school and special education. 
18 Not including teachers of special subjects. 
= M Ineluding pre-school education. 
15 Data for 1952; public schools only, not including 604 (403 F) teachers of special subjects. 

16 Not including Koranic schools, and a number of private schools for which data are not available, 
17 Including secondary education. 


Including teachers of secondary schools. 
Including students of private secondary schools. 


. 
Country (ine | pa 
ning (thousands) Total Females | % F. Total Females % F. 
| EUROPE ( Continued) 

1951 14 52 17| 32.7 1790 905 | 50.6 

1953 304 1063 Saa ar 28 597 sas siete 

1954 22 103 79| 76.7 2 238 1351| 60.4 

1954 | 10615 41034| 19465| 47.4 1 451 289 706201| 48.7 

1951 3 296 1013 750 | 196 475 | 1047.1 339 503 165 962] 48.9 

1952 8 549 aie sa sa 758913 | 356 59 47.0 

1950 213 38 32| 84.2 1255 550| 43.8 

1952 | 28 448 1480 720 | 1449 648 | 1461.5 | 12 887 090 |141 457748 | 1450.5 

1952 7125 | **31 900 |**20900 | **65.5 20771 091 aN ake 

1953 4877 19999 511 405 252 125| 49.8 

United Kingdom 

i ‘England and Wales 1953 | 44.090 156872 | 113 046 | 72.1 4741686 | 2 312 532| 48.8 
1952 1375 6173 4271| 69.2 203 739 99908] 49.0 

1953 5118 1017 902 | 1014 987 | 183,7 10587 151 | 10287 742 | 1049.0 

1953 | 16991 36040| 21584| 59.9 1 401 608 651 897| 46.5 

1952 8 637 | 10**28 162 |10**14 908 |L0**52 9 9898 256 |9**429 000 | 47.8 

1953 2 047 10676 5717 | 54.1 339 540 164 633 | 48.5 


19 Including the African territories of Ceuta and Melilla. 
-20 Including 48 339 pupils in continuation schools (part-time compulsory schooling). 


6 Including pre-school, secondary general and vocational, and special school teachers. 
Including general secondary enrolment, and enrolment in private kindergartens and vocational schools, 


8 Including data on pre-school education and secondary general and vocational education. 
-9 Public schools only, including kindergartens. 


Despite the fact that these figures were taken from official sources, they may sometimes differ slightly from 
e figures supplied by the Ministries of Education in their reports on educational progress presented to the XVIIIth 
ternational Conference on Public Education. 


«e Estimated or provisional. 
Data not available. 


- 


OND DI CATION. NUMBER | or TEACHERS AND PUPI L 
From DATA “SUPPLIED BY THE STATISTICAL Division or Unesco * 
pl a Teachers Students enrolled s R 
Country ad — 
a Total | Female | % F. Total | Female l % Y. | 
1951 7145 795) 111 155936) 25765 
1951 1167 1 
| 1952 ae sda Il as 21888 2138 
1952 106 24| 22.6 1331 359 
q 1952 86 4) 47 1 028 16 
| Union of South Africa # 1951 
AMERICA, NORTH 
( 1951 
Costa Rica 1954 ele 12 708 6 389 
1951 21151 221 050 ant 
ominican Republic * 1954 E al | AE 49 608 14 652 
1955 11642 1525 | 132.0 410679 13769 
1953 ** 600 8 390 2 340 
Honduras 1954 ‘tas 1593 oe 
1952 14 528 85 663 24 748 
1952 460 5 156 sa | 
z 1953 oak ee eee 13 260 5 816 
Salvador 1954 1164 964 | 22.7 12 386 5 344 
f United States 1954 |1 +*+ 288 100 . [1** 7 394 800 
| America, sour 
Argentina 1949 11 521 5637 | 48.9 65 801 20 865 
| Bolivia 1952 224 000 
| Brazil 1954 w ** 536 050 m 
¡Cut 1952 A ds P 86 652 45 103 
Colombia 1953 6416| 22901 35.7 65618| 26590 
| Ecuador 1953 25 824 
, 1953 r || 10 750 vee] 
1953 5812 1960 | 33.7 83 603 30 679 | 
À 1954 Pie al ee 46 873 e 
1953 1958 604] 30.8 Es 
Afghanistan 1953 a3 pe 3.600 edi 
i 1951 18 4| 229 173 111,4 
1954| 4660 146 200 
1954 Ase el ae 244.202 
MS i 1954 11840 | 5461| 46.1 346 140 Y 
Continental 
o 1953 de ** 3 620 000 e 
india 1954 5 505 Tap 125203| 40403} 
s 1951| 230490| 38102 | 165| 5343836) 904 755 | 
AA 1954| ** 3 545 s| a. | **267215 sia 
1953 2671 657 | 24.6 46 390 9 269 
969 z aA 217 563 28918 | 
A E 1801839 | 167641 |1924| 1g 909 399| 13 847 489 
, South 1958 | +*10 e 61| 23.5 7123 1461 
[1952 i ES 385 2114", 
o a 4 . 
ts TA Y 
Yo: E A ON A ss 


Teachers 


SE 


udents el 


nrolled 


ning |- Total 


| Female 


| E. 


Total 


- Female 


1951 2 187 


1954 12246 
1954 

1951 

1952 La 
1952 248 
1953 3 691 
1951 7494 
1950 6 482 


1951 wits 
1954 4 485 


1952 ee, 

1954 3 

Denmark (excl. Faeroe Is.) |1952 3 
1953 6 093 
1953 id 
Federal Republic 1954 37 957 
: 1953 Sais 
1950 346 
1952 4170 
1952 54 784 
1951 38 
1953 FS 
1954 57 
1954 seen 
1951 5 947 
1952 aha 
1950 24 
1952 15 373 
1952 10 585 
1953 6 030 


1953 | 198077 

hern Ireland 1952 1607 
o 1953 | 213153 
1953 21 749 


1952 | 12** 9 341 
1953 2.435 


++ 880 
156 


633 
2813 
2 925 


28 
2045 

5 
**5110 
4720 


143 584 
759 

25 584 
10 285 


12+*3 756 
1071 


**38.0 
12.5 


17.1 
37.5 
45.1 


1240,2 
44.0 


21 049 
38 819 
1** 46 105 
1 188 490 
82 097 
546 659 
2218 
54040 
151 344 
90 356 
53 115 


** 6 000 
7% 022 
140 047 
60 976 
97 149 
114 901 
948 000 
1190 851 
207 919 
~ 6490 
52 151 
609 750 
493 


12 567 
ASNT 
17140 

** 249 330 


45 269 
22 568 


- 28818 


49.140 
65 934 
485 900 
532 787 
2 584 
24 470 


246 698 
231 


3 253 
786 

254 434 
66 232 
54870 
186 

247 713 
159 354 
98 605 


11 972 184 
31 713 

2 224 768 
523 076 


12 197.540 
52 277 


407 
116 063 
34 812 
25 349 
- 53 

89 798 
86 951 
44 878 


1959 027 
15 818 

2 111 248 
221 755 


12** 95 400 
27 061 


13.072, 


19 46) 


F 24.2 


124 483 
51.8 


_** Estimated or provisional 
Data not available. 

cluding vocational education. 
2 Public schools only. 


luding teacher training. 


c 

n 1954. 

i dns data for Ceuta and Melilla. 
ka 


ta on general secondary education included with data on 


g data for the territory of the former British-American Zone of Trieste coming under Italian administra. q 
EAN 


4 spite the fact that these figures were taken from official sour 
es supplied by the Ministries of Education in their report: 
h International Conference on Public Education. 


ces, they may sometimes di 
s on educational progres 


primary education in Table 11. 


thm 
ffer slightly from the 
S presented to the Ls 


a 
E 
A 
e 


an 


AND STUDENTS 


FROM DATA SUPPLIED BY THE STATISTICAL Division or Unesco * 


7 School 
Country pura 


ning Total | Female 


Teachers Students enrolled 


% F. Total Female 


**600 


] 1951 | 1584 a ieee 17 500 ss 

= | Dominican Republic 1954 eS ee Nate 8415 4981 

~ | Guatemala 1955 871 342 | 39.3 8473 4395 

Haiti 1953 314 e net 3155 1094 

se Honduras 1954 a ies ra 4320 ... 

> | Mexico 19582 | 1704 ... | ... | 78506 | 27827 

Nicaragua 1952 161 S nE 3 449 z 

| Panama 1953 ss Wh 9379 6 265 
; * vole 

A United States 1 1954 Hate evs 


AMERICA, SOUTH 


Venezuela 1953 563| 20m | 364) 6212 4.002 


] : 

| Afghanistan 1953 y a| | 58:00 

| | Bahrein 1951 9 = — 70 — 
d 1 Cambodia 1954 374 


China 
Formosa 


Indonesia 


a EIA pd y Wal i 


poe) Teachers | Students enrolled 
E ‘i Total Female | E | Total Female % 
1954 xa nan vki 9595 659 
1951 sas Ki oer 11410 aie oe 
1952 aie pfi El 89 173 35 615 39.9 
Saudi Arabia 1952 12 we Se 60 sae pe 
Syria 1953 244 53 | 21.7 1976 | . 351 17.8 
Thailand . 1954 2059 775 | 37.6 400932] 12308 30.7 
1950 3746 1308 34.9 36 983 10 099 27.3 
1954 **235 ame rate **4 050 iii 
1954 63730 | 61614 |°43.3 5 37 822 6 22 426 6 59.3 
1952 sàn me er 176 766 90 564 51.2 
| Cz echoslovakia 1954 7 564 “ata es 122 234 or anna 
| Denmark (excl. Faeroe Tslands)| 1952 eas a ee 96 407 24.179 25.1 
1953 | **3 360 sas fea **31 900 aa whe 
1952 SaN Ans >... | **412 500 | **150 600 **36.5 
man Federal Republic 1953 | 731045 | 712288 | 739.6 |7 2 309295 |” 1024 683 7444 
1950 350 57 16.3 3 699 e oe 
1952 2300 sie sigs 8 20 306 8 9 670 8 47.6 
1952 55640 | 27161 48.8 632 070 190 461 30.1 
x 1953 162 o zas 3 182 Si ts 
Netherlands 1953 Les veo lo... | 9205325 | 873045 | 835.6 
1 orway 1951 5 302 wets ae 45117 ieee ae 
Portugal 1952 | **2 450 **650  |**26.5 34 621 10 278 29.7 
Spain 1° 1952 ma ti eit 159 061 **53 900 33.9 
1952 Pe qe aa 3 33 262 a SAE 
Switzerland 1953 | 11568 es IO E 
United Kingdom a 
Sngland and Wales * 1953 o ste sie sea sui Ae 
Northern Ireland 1952 aie ame a 5 636 2 519 44.7 
Yugoslavia 1953| 13956 | 3772 | 27.0 | 156832 43 564 27.8 
OCEANIA 
ae 1952 pte a6 ier ae Eee a 
New Zealand 1953 999 303 | 30.3 20106 | 9.040 45.0 


FE 
* Despite the fact that these figures were taken from official sources, they may sometimes differ slightly from 
the figures supplied by the Ministries of Education in their reports on educational progress presented to the XVITIth 


International Conference on Public Education. 
oe Estimated or provisional. 
—,« «Data not available. 


TZ Nil. 

= 1 Data on secondary vocational education included with data on general secondary education in Table II. 
2 Including part-time students, but not including enrolment in private vocational schools, non-white 
education. r ` 

$ Data on secondary vocational education included with data on primary education in Table IL. 
_ 4 Public schools only. 


5 Including teacher-training. 


pes 6 Not including Berufsschulen (part-time compulsory schooling for apprentices): 3 354 teachers, including — 


“459 women, and 106 758 students enrolled, ine poe En in 1953. i 
"l art-time compulsory schooling for young people under 18 years of y r 
“i a E E nd for apprentices) : 18 380 teachers, including 6826 nae ae w 
students enrolled, including 895 771 girls. 
8 Not including part-time students. 7 
9 Including data for the territory of the former British-American Zone of Trieste coming under Italian 
tration in 1954. 
Including data for Ceuta and Melilla. 
1 Public commercial schools only. 


(EXCLUDING TEACHER-TRAINING COLLEGES) 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


FROM DATA SUPPLIED BY THE STATISTICAL Division or Unesco * 


Teachers 


Students enrolled 


Total | Female 


% F. Total 


Female 


AMERICA, SOUTIT 
| Argentina 
| Bra: 


11 281 
222 25 


3701 180 


25 
239 


21 459 
1677 
241537| 23 407 
1 262 
588 | 


** 212 000 
213 670 


‘UNIVERSITY AND HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
(EXCLUDING TEACHER-TRAINING COLLEGES) 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


FROM DATA’ SUPPLIED BY THE STATISTICAL Division oF Unesco * 


School Teachers Students enrolled < Ne 
Country iene i 4 
ning- Total Female % F. Total Female % F. a 
1954 143 3| 21 1316 63 48 
1950 Be sil test 70 349 2671 | 3.8 
1952 14 oe | pe 100 te cl 
1953 ca AS 2 960 592 | 20.0 % 
1953 1049 220| 21.0 18 052 MA F $ 
1950 | 1950 292| 15.0 24 815 4862 | 196 | 
1954 124 E heat 2.252 s 
1954 | 2391 WAEN 19 954 4027 | 202 | 
1954 Y ee 22 769 4058 | 17.8 a 
1953 5 157 eal ae 44 042 ES a > 
1952 or 20 Pat 13 027 2559 | 19.6 ~ 
1953 1079 l R 14 238 5483 | 38.5 ; 
1953 men el sacl 145 865 51349 | 35.2 | 
erman Federal Republic 1954 w a eat 120 809 21053 | 17.4 i 
1954 Pe. A eee 33 617 ath rns E 
1950 57 1| 17.5 620 107 | 17.8 
1952 626 wal IA 8134 1959 | 241 
1952 de e Were 2151720 | 242661 | 228.1 
1954 te ai ae 98 421 4980 | 17.5 R" 
1951 767 49| 64 6146 951 | 15.5 
1952 765 32| 4.2 14131 3691) 261 | 
1952 |** 4330 ieee 61516 | ** 8545 | **13.9 cs 
1952 | 1686] > 49| 29 19911 5176 | 260 | — 
1954 | 1954 Een aak 15 622 2204| 189 J] © 
E a va 1062 | eraoj |... | 467256] «1595| 4087 | 
orthern Ireland — 1952 bo sa Pern 12722 A e 
Y 1952 | 11688 E E 114918 13763 | 496.5 
: 1953 | 4743| 759] 16.0 58 386 17025 | 31.9 | 
1953 | 43091 mali bss 498 792 AS ag 
` 1953 ” al oa 9911 2490 | 25.1 


Despite the fact that these figures were taken from official sources, they may sometimes differ slightly from _ 
ures supplied by the Ministries of Education in their reports on educational progress presented to the ¥ 
th International Conference on Public Education. 

¿e Estimated or provisional. 

=... Data not available. 
ublic institutions only. 
neluding data on teacher-training institutions. 

Including data for the territory of the former British-American Zone of Trieste coming under Italian admin- 

ion in 1954. 
Universities only. . 
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cation. P, Rossello. 


Publications of the International Bureau of Education (coni 


L’enseignement des langues anciennes . ae E 
La rétribution du personnel enseignant primaire . 
Annuaire international de l'Education et de 
l’Enseignement 1938 . . . . 
Le Bureau international d'Education en 1937-1938 


VIIe Conférence internationale de l'Instruction 
publique. Procès-verbaux et résolutions 


Annuaire international de l'Education et 
fl'Enscignement 1939 
» 


"La rétribution du personnel enscignant secondaire 


L’enseignement de la géographie dans les écoles 
A AC, MA es VA: BH ot 
L’organisation de l'éducation préscolaire : 
Le Bureau international d'Education en 1938-1939 


VIIIe Conférence internationale de l'Instruction 
publique. Procès-verbaux et résolutions. . . . . 
Le Bureau thietatinnst d’Education en 1939-1940 
L’organisation des bibliothéques scolaires. . . , 
L’éducation physique dans l’enseignement primaire 
Le Bureau international d’Education en 1940-1941 


L’enseignement ménager dans les écoles primaires 
et secondaires. , 


The International Bureau of Education in 1940- 
y Lo Ts ae 


Le Bureau international d’Education en 1941-1942 


. 
. . . - . . . . - . . . . . . . 


L’enseignement des travaux manuels dans les 
écoles primaires et secondaires 


1942. 


AS E ee eee, me Mk 


Les précurseurs du Bureau international d’Edu- 


Le Bureau international d’Education en 1942-1943 


The International Bureau of Education in 1942- 
1943 


Le Bureau international d’Education et la recons- 
- Out of print 


truction éducative d'après-guerre 


The International Bureau of Education and Post- 
War Educational Reconstruction 


Recueil des recommandations formulées par les 


Conférences 


internationales de l'Instruction 
publique i 


Recommendations of the International Confer- 
ences on Public Education. 


L'instruction publique en Hongrie. J. Somogyi. . 


Reconstruction éducative, 


Livre blanc anglais sur 
la réforme scolaire, 


Board of Education ge aa 


ternational d’Education en 1943- 


Le Bureau in 
14...., 


L'enseignement de l'hygiène dans les 


écoles pri- 
maires et secondaires 


Fr. 
Fr. 


Fr. 


5.50 
9.— 


. Out of print 
Fr. 


1.50 


4.50 


Out of print 


Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


9.— 


7— 
7.— 
1.50 


4.50 
1.50 
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Out of print 


Fr, 


Fr, 


1.50 


9.— 


Out of print 


Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 


2.— 


8.— 


2.— 


8.— 
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2.— 


1.— 


Out of print 


Fr. 
Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 


3.— 
5.— 


- Out of print 


92. 


93, 


94, 


95. 


96 
97. 
98 


99, 


101. 


*102. 
*103. 
*104, 
*105. 
*106, 


*107. 


*108. 


*109, 
*110. 


ot WE 


*112; 
+113. 
*114.- 


, Publique, 


“115. 


*116. 


LIZ, 
*118. 


“119. 
2120, 
FLA 
“122. 


*123. 


- Xth International Confere 


La formation, professionnelle 


L’égalité d'accès A l'enscignement du second 
degré 


IXe Conférence internationale 


de l'Instruction 
publique, 


Procés-verbaux et recommandetions 


Annuaire international de l'Education et de 
s 


l"Enscignement 1946 (bound Fr. 12.) á 


The Teaching of Hygiene in Primary and 
Secondary Schools. ete , 


Equality of Opportunity for Secondary Education 


La gratuité du matériel scolaire 


Xe Conférence internati 


onale de l'Instruction 
publique. Procès- 


verbaux ct recommandations 


nce on Public Educa- 


tion. Proceedings and Recommendations 


Annuaire international de l’Education et de 
l'Enseignement ISAT: A a 


L’enseignement de l’écriture ES a 
The Teaching of Handvriting Y 
Les Psychologues scolaires 


School Psychologists 


. . 7 . . . . . . . 


XI* Conférence interna 
publique. Procés-verbau 


tionale de l'Instruction 
xX et recommandations 
XIth International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion. Proceedings. and Recommendations 


. . . 


Annuaire internatio 


nal de Education et de 
l'Enseignement 1948 


International Yearbook of Education 1948 


L’initiation aux sciences 
primaire 


naturelles 4 Pécole 
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